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Foreword 


Robert Goldwater luid all but finishcd this book when he so tragi- 
cally died. The Introduction was drafted and it is printed here as he 
lefi il The rest of the text, apart from the epilogue, was in its rtnal 
form. IhoLigh wiüi a number of afterthoughts and minor revi.sions 
carefully inserted. Por the epilogue or final chapter. alas, he left only 
notes and his book therefore appears without it. We have not 
attempted to provide the annotaüons which Robert Goldwater 
might have wlshed to add. But his former student. Krlstín Murphy, 
has corapiled a catalogue l'or the illustrations. To her, to Professor 
Alben, Pisen for limely help and to our íriend Louise Bourgeois, for 
her patience and understanding, we are deeply grateful. 


John Fleming, Hugh Honour 
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I 


Introduction 


Symbolism, as a movemetU beginning in the eighties. can be 
described as a reactlon against naturalism which took on Ite classic 
form In about 1870 but had its roots in the sixtíes and, when seen 
in a larger perspective. was itself the final stage of realism already 
carrled far by the preceding generation, In broader térros, sym- 
bollsm can be thought of as part of a philosophical idealism In 
revolt against a positivlst, sclentlfic atütude that affected (or In- 
fected) not only painting but literature as well. Gustave Kahn In 
1886 (the date of the last Impresslonlst ‘group exhlblüon’) used as 
a foii the definition Zola had formulated in his defence of Manet: 
‘Our art’s essenttal aún is to objectlfy the subjecüve (the exterioriza- 
tion of the Idea), instead of subjectifying the objective (nature seen 
through a temperament).’ The symbolists themselves often thought 
in these térros, as witness Redon’s well-koown critldsm of the ‘low- 
vaulted celllng’ of impressionism. and Gauguin’s complaint that it 
‘neglected the mysterious centres of thought’. And some of the 
impressionists fe!t the same way. notably Plssarro, who feared that 
the ‘truth’ of impressionism would be replaccd by a sentimental, 
escapist ‘aestheticism’. 

But the general change in attitude that did occur in the mid- 
eighties should not be seen as a simple swing of the pendulutn or a 
conflict of generations: Redon was a contemporary of the impres¬ 
sionists, and Gauguln not much younger. Van Gogh and Seurat (as 
well as Cézanne, whose evolution ratees other issues) develop out 
of impressionism. remain Indeed partly impressionist, rather than 
merely reacting against it. And arnong the impressionists them- 
selves there were changes of direction and a breaking up of oíd ties. 
The ‘crisis’ of the eighties was thus more than just a question of 
those who had once been the amnt-garcl(’ continuing unaltercd a 
now established style. while the younger artists, seeklng their place 
in the sun. vvorked out a new one. 

Monet’s developmeni exemplities the emergencc of a new 



2 attitude. noí fully born until the beginnings of bis series-pictures 

(i.e. not until the fifteen Haystacks of 1891 and the succeeding 
sequences). but already embryonic in the Étretat and Belle-lsie 
paintinp of 1886 . One of the principal motlvations of the series- 
pictures was a desire for a further elaboration of the iniprcssionist 
prograinme in the direction of ‘sdentific objectivity’ — a parallel to 
the neo-impressionist goal. Fragmenting the object (conceived as a 
duration) into a succession of observed momente increased the 
accuracy of the record, but because this accuracy, in fact, depends 
upon an acute sensibility in the artist which he wants the spectator 
to share, subjectivity is abo increased. 

Already in the Étretat paintíngs Monet had gone beyond natural- 
istic accuracy. He had accepted the logic of the painting itself and 
Ite growth as colour harmony, in order to create each work in 
accordance wlth what the symbolist vocabulary of the period called 
the musical (i.e. abstract) ímperatives of hb art, minimizing optical 
contrasts and allowing a single hue to become the dominant note of 
his painting. Conccntration and reduction remove the scene from 
transcription in the direction of symbol and towards the fullee de- 
velopment of the nlneties and later. Of course, the Impressionlsm of 
the seventies, whatever its conscious intentions, was never an 
‘objective’ transcription of nature; nevertheless. in the course of the 
decade a change takes place in both style and intention: simpMca- 
tion of dcsign, purificution of rhythni. elimination of contrasting 
detail, Icssening of perspccüvc, dominance of a single hue, have 
altered the object - or the subject. No longer a segment of nature 
referred back to the extensive setting from which it has been cut, the 
picture has been turned into something complete in itself. some- 
thing which, paradoxically, through becoming in intention more 
momentarily accurate has become less temporal, suggesting a 
duration beyond the rnoment that gave It birth. The exacerbation 
of the impressionlst method has led to a work that stands for rather 
than represents the' object and has arrived at the Mallarméan prin¬ 
cipie of suggestion through infinite nuance. 

The symbolist crltics were aware of these affinitles. In the eightles 
they wrote of the Impressiontsts' ‘subjectivity of perception’ and 
their desire for ‘expressive synthesis’, while somewhat later Monet’s 
Poplars were described as containing ’a sensc of mystery' and so 
partidpatlng ‘in that symbolic unlverse of which the poete have 
dreamed’. [i] They were also conscious that WhisÜer’s subtie and 
attenuated painting was similarly congenial. [ 2 ] He was for a time 
very much part of the group. Mallarmé translated the ‘Ten O’Clock’ 
lectura In 1888 . and told him tliai he ‘sympathi^d with his artistic 
Vision' and Jacques-Émlle Blanche recalled that in the late eighties 
‘the Whistler cult became entanglcd in men's minds with Symbol- 




ism, the Mallarmé and . . . the Wagner cults.' Of course, neither 
Monet, who seems to have been entirely untheoretical, ñor Whistler 
were symbolists, although Whistíer's inslstence upon the indepen- 
derice of art from naturc, and the consecjuctjl freedom of the artist 
to control his design (whence hls musical analogies) were steps 
along the same toad. Both painters {Whistler earlier than Monet) 
move gradually away from naturalism towards a painting that ‘has 
the cliaracter of conlinuity vvith States of interior feeling,' This 
chango comes about much Icss ihrough any alteration in the 
repertory of objects depictecl than through a changing iníerprcta- 
tlon of essentíally the same kind of objects. which In effect results ta 





2 . Nocturne in Black and GoM, c. 1876 . Whistler 


a new kind of subject matter. since those objects take on new 

signiflcance, 

One of the principal characteristics that seto off the eighties from 
the previous decade is Its concern with theory, related to a common 
concern for meaning. The theories were many, but their irnport 
was much the same. Some had a more objective bias, seeking, in 
Sérusier’s later words, those relationships ‘on which the exterior 
World is constructed’; others were more concerned with the artist's 
emotlons. But whether psychological or idealist, semi-scientific or 




3 ihclow). Hoi¡e.. c.iHjb. Watts 

4 (ríifht). Vita Somnium Breve. 1888. 
Btkklin 


semi-philosophicai, the purpose is to cstablisli the importancc ol'the 
representalion the artist has undertaken. and to establish it pre- 
cisely by making it. in somc way. go beyond rcalism, 

In these circomstanees, how vvas the subject matter to be deait 
with? The temptation ivas allegory in its traditional forms. in its use 
of convontional signs and syinbols. [ 3I ít ivas a temptation to which 
many so-calied symbolists. in both painting and poetry, did indeed 
succuinb. I4] Bul others intuitively understood the dangers and, in 
their theorizing as wcll as their painting, found personal Solutions 
that yet had much in common, By various avenues they approached 
the development of a neiv kind of subject matter that lay somewhere 
betiveen allegory and expressionism. Picttires like Gauguin’s The 
Yeliow Christ [5I Hodler's Spring [175] or Munch's Spring [b] 
have delibcrately intended retlective (i.e. philosophic) overtones that 
go beyond the subjeets represented. They are not allegories in the 
traditional sense: the picture begins in personal experience and 
emotion. But the artist ivants to do more than simply express these 
emotions ivith infectious intensity, to be rc-lived by the beholder. 
He ivishes to induce a reílective mood. to indícate a wider frame of 
reference. So allegory with its conventional attributes will no longer 
do, because. having in the coursc of the century lost the common 




5- The Yellow Chríst, 1889. Gauguin 


tradition by which its powcr wus sustaint'd. it no lonjíer captures 
feeling, Thereforc relations within the painting - and in con- 
sequence Its ideas — must be expressed through a series of Interior 
States, generallzed in figures and settings of a congruent mood that 
at once embody the oíd sense, and convey, in the new, that are 
(allegorically) and suggest (emotionaily) the States of feeling rhcy 
portray. 

This desire to make emotion meaningful. by conneciing it with 
humanity at large and by seeing nature as its reflection. is the com- 
mon eiement in a cliversity of slyles in the eightics. !t is the prc- 
occupatíon of the symbolists themselves (as we shall see), whether 



6. Spnng. 1889 Víunch 


or not they support it with a philosophic rationale. But tlie tendcncy 
is also at Work in the immediate Ibrcrunners of the movement. 
Monet and Whistler move towards it from un earlier naturaüstn; 
Burne-Jones from a literary romanticisra; Gustavo Morcan and 
PuvLs de Chavannes from contrasting kinds of allegory. Expressive 
unity was achievcd in varydng degrees and often the elements of 
representation. design and subjective emotion retnained parallel, 
falling short: of symbolism’s desired fusión. But always there was a 
subordination of specific subject to a wider purpose so that the 
theme or object shown is invested with an emoüonal idea and 
stands for something other than itself. 

What counts in the devclopment. as fítr as subject matter is con¬ 
cerned. is not so much new^ motifs as new attitudes w'hich, through 
new formal methods, instil new' rncanings. The projection of 
thought and feeling upon the work of art that this ideal goal entailed 
can perhaps be illustrated by an example which has by now becorne 
so banal that we are largely unaware of it. Van Gogh was not at all 
times a symbolist. and he was among the le¿ist theoretical of the 
artists w'hom it afl'ected. Yet he infused the nature that he painted 
with such intensity of emotion and execution. made of each object 
such a microcosm of an animized universo vibraling with his own 




8 feclings. that it is, In thls new sen», a symbol — of himself and of a 
pantheistk: spirit. [7] The ‘symbolist' result he achieved (partiy in 
spite of htmself) can perhaps be pointed up by a contrast with a 
picture by Roland Holst, on the subject of Van Gogh himself, [8] 
Holst’s self-conscioxis applicatton of theoiy to put together a sym- 
bolic composition results in allegoiy, while Van Gogh’s short- 
circulting creates a traly symbolist fusión of mt and idea. 

It has already been suggested that symbolism was not alone in Its 
reactions against naturalism and its desire to go beyond realism. 
The» am bitlons were general during the last two decades of the 

7, Smflowers, 1889. Van Gogh 




century and played their part in forming other idealizing tendencies 9 
to whlch symbolism is at once parallel and opposed. This broader 
movement is perhaps best characterized by il-s Gemían ñame of 
‘thought painting’ (Gedankenmalerei), m appeUatíon which suggests 
what its adherents had In mind; the necessity for an art of ideas and 
of feeling. Symbolisís and thought-painters alike wanted to give 
pictorial form to the ‘invisible world of the psyche’. They had a com- 
mon admiration for the ideallsts of the preceding generation, among 
them especially Gustave Moreau and Puvis de Chavannes, Burne- 
Jones and the Pre-Raphaelites, and many of their subjecte were the 
same. Where they differ is in their attitude towards the fomi in 
which they cast their anti-positivist impulses. Although it is not 
possible to draw any hard and fast line between them, the distinction 
is roughly that intended by Albert Aurier when he separated the 
idéisnie of the symboiists frora the ídéalisme of the academy; where 
the former sought for an expressne unit of form and meanlng, the 
latter were contení to have them remata parallel: the one was trae 
symbolism. the other merely personification or allegory. Thought- 
painting might appear to move towards a subjectivity' that bore a 


S. V.in i'.'.igti l-xhibitiun l’Litalfig.iL-. 1 Si)2. Ki.lanii ih'isi 




9- Sin, 1895. ¥on Stuck 




certain resemblance to that of symbolism. it might attempt to make 
emotion meaningful by connectlng it wíth humanlty at large and by 
seeing natnre as its reflectlve extensión, but Its separated elements— 
representation and design — lack symbolism’s desired fusión. Of 
course, many syrnbolist artists fall short of the ideal, and rnuch of 
their Work has in consequence a semi-aOegorlcal character. Por the 
thouglit-painter. on the othcr hand. this separation vvas an essen- 
tial character of his art. Franz von Stuck’s Sin engages a subject - 
the femme fatale - that engaged both Gauguin and Munch. [ 9 ] The 
picture. which might also be called Eve and the Serpent, shows an 
academic nude accompanied by an immense snake, and only the 
presence of the added attribute justifles the title. The darkness from 
which her flesh emerges is Intended to glve mystery — and so mean- 
ing — but her sensuousness is hardly more syrnbolist than a Cabañal 
Venus. There is, however. an insistent seriousne.ss or portentous- 
ness which is characteristic of thought-painting’s materialist render- 
Ing of allegorical themes. It is present in Klinger’s Brahms Phantasy 
[ 10 ], where the theme of music instead of leadlng to an intangible 
suggestion of reverte and inspiratlon, as It does with such varied 
symbolists as Khnopff [ 34 ] or Klimt, is given a remarkably tan¬ 
gible solidlty. 


>. Brahms Phantasy, 1894. Kltager 




In the same way, Bocklin’s The Plague [ii] becomcs a scene oí 
dramatic, indeed of heroic even though tragic, action, in marked 
contras! to the invvard anxiousness and pervasive doubt that filis 
Ensor's etching of Death piirsuing the Peopk or Gauguin's Spirit of 
the Decd Watching [12] or Redon’s several treatments of the same 
subject (There is a similar contrast between. Ensor’s My Portratt 
Skektonized [13] and Bócklin’s assertive Self-Portrait with Death 
Playing the Fiddle [14].) 


The Plague, 1898. Bócklln 




í. Spirit of the Dead Watching, 1892. Gauguin 





Such high-tlovvn iiteralness is not confined to ihe Germán artists 15 
of the time: it can be found as weil in France and Belgium, especially 
iimong those arüsts associated wiüi the rcvived idcalism centred on 
the association of the Sahn de la Rose Croix. Armand Point's 

La clamo ist- i lo oluo. 



16. The Bkssed Damosel. Denis 

Princess and the Unicom [15] spells out her symboüc purity in its 
every detall: the whíte flowers scattered on the groimd, the well- 
moulded armour of her breastplate, and of course her virginal 
mastery of the unicom, This is a far cry from the reticent suggestive- 
ness and stylized simplitications of. for example. Maurice Denis’s 
The Bkssed Damosel, where evocative mood has displaced illustra- 
tive allegory [i6]- This is the distance, too, between the detailed 



portrayal of the beautifu! nades of Jean Uelville’s Lave of Soubs [xy], 
which makes us oniy loo conscious of their physical attractiveness. 
and the nearly disembodied silhouettes of Munch’s Encoimter in 
Space. whosp alrnost empty setting needs no sun, no stars or swirlmg 
emanations to suggest their mystic inarriage with the univcirse [i 8 J. 




Sean in these temas, the histórica! positlon of the symbolist 
tendency would seem to be clear enough. ít was a reaction against 
the solé concern with the world of phenomena' which had 
dominated the art of the naiddle years of the century and which was 
expressed not only in the purer realism and inipressionism of avhat 



i8. Emounter in Space, 1899. Munch 


was then the avant-garde, but also in the naturalistic visión of the 
most traditional artists (‘academic* or not) who produced an 
‘idealist’ art that illustrated a theme. This desirc to give pictorial 
shape to *the invisible world of the psyche’ affected not only the 
symbolist generation (if there is such a group) but ato the natural- 
ists and academics of the older generation whose w-ork, while never 
fully symbolist, was affected by a generally coniprehensive tendency 
of which ‘symbolisni' in the narrower sense was the most thorough 
expression. 

Such a descriptlOE, however, ignores one greatly complicating 
factor. Side by slde with symbolism, which is highly personal in 
style and mirrors both aspiration and unease, rornantic faith and 
isolating doubt, arises a style unconcemed with either philosophic 
idealism or individual, emotional conflict. This style is public in the 
double sense: it is decorative, of a utllitarian character best suited 
to architecture and the applied arts; and it comrnunicafes a feeling 



i8 of well-being and reassuririg harmony with a common external 
environment. It is, of course, art nouveau. Like symbolism. vvhich is 
in these respecte its opposiie. art nouveau develops diiring thc last 
ifteen years of the century, although it flowers somewhat later than 
symbolism and laste somewhat longer, and it has many of the same 
ancestors, notably the Pre-Raphaelites, but also certain of the exotic 
and ‘primitive' arte. And Ihere is the further complication that art 
nouveau, in the working out of its attractive compositional arrange- 
ments, makes use of many stylistic forros and relationships simiiar 
to some of those the symbolists employ to give their art an 
ideational, non-naturalistic signiflcance. 

One of the chief characteristics of symbolist painíing (and its 
graphic derivatives) is the stress it pute upon the pictorial surface 
and its organization. In the words of Maurice Denis" famous defini- 
tion of 1890: ‘Remember that a picture — before being a war horee, 
a nude woman or some anecdote - is essentially a plañe surface 
covered with colours assembled in a certain order.’ Looked at in 
this w^ay the work of art. was freed fr(.)ni its impossible task of 
attempting to imítate nature and assumed its proper role of an 
equivalent but independent representation. The emphasls then was 
upon the autonomous existence of the work of art, not for ite own 
sake but because, thus freed of dependence on externáis, it could 
alter and rearrange them in accordance with the artist’s desire to 
evoke emotion and suggest ideas and so could become a symbol of 
the affectlve Me of the mind. Accompanying this consciousnras of 
surface was the expressive role given to the use of continuous line, 
which along with an attenuation of modelling in favour of flat 
colour, helped to hold cornposition vvithin a single unifying plañe. 
But these features — Importance given to surface and fiovving, un- 
interrupted line - are also characteristic of art nouveau, and do not 
themselws define the style of symbolism any more than the wide- 
spread tendency towards one or another kind of Gedankc.ninalerei 
(‘thought-painting’) defines its content. There are nevertheless 
significant differences, as a few íypical examples can make clear. 

Art nouveau was Indeed dedicated to the surface and elaborated 
It for ite own sake with charm and verve [19]: it dellghted in calling 
attention to itself and its inherent sensuous qualities [20]. Sym¬ 
bolism, with quite dlfferent ends in view, established disjunction 
between surface and depth which called attention to the work’s 
function in palnting beyond itself. As Robert Schmutzler has said: 
‘Even though the diiíerent areas . . . rcpresent planes and appear 
decorativo, they are nothing but projecüons in the plañe of per- 
spectlves and of volumes observed in the round which contradict 
the real silhouette of Art Nouveau which, from the very start, exist 
and are composed only in two dimensions.’ This distinction (and 




j 9 'I’u.^sel flousc staircase, Brusseis, 




}. Candclabrum, 1900. Rombaux and Hoosemans 



othci'.s bi-siiifs) bi'fomc i-viciciit iri thc jii\tapositif) 7 i ol' two com- 
positions by Henrj’ van de Velde who, during his few years as a 
painter. carne under the intluence oí' Gauguin and his ‘school’ and 
later was one of the most Creative leaders of art nauveau. His title- 
page for Max Elskarnp's Daminicid (1892), a woodcut without 
either modelling or foreshortening, nevertheless suggests a deep 
space, and more than that, a void, thus cstablishing a meaningful 
mood [2i !■ in contrast. i,n his Tropon póster design ol' 1898, depth 
plays no part and the elegant curves and the intervais between all 
lie on the same suríace |22[. This disjunction between deptii and 



















¡3, The Kiss, 1892. Munch 




24- The Kiss, 1896-7. Behrcns 


surface Is clearly present in artisís as different as Redon, Seurat and 
Munch, each related to symbolism in hls own way. When it Is miss- 
ing, even in the work of an avowed symbolíst such as Paul Ranson, 
it inclines his work in the direction of art muvem, as it does again in 
many of the deslgns of Georges de Feure. Even so ideally symbolist a 
subject as The Kiss [23] is as-similated to art nouveau wiien Peter 
Behrens interprets it in a purely decorative way [24]. 

Thts distinction between the real ílatness of art nouveau (with its 
consequent acceptance of sensuous materiality) and the symbolist 
tensión between work and image (with the resulting ambivalence 
of image and idea) is bound up with a difference in the kind of Une 



24 they use. Many symbolist painters unify their compositions with an 
unbrokun line not unlike the swirling line (U is nol always the ‘whip- 
lash' line) characteristic of art nouveau. But ibis line, as it is found 
at its most expressive in (lauguin [25] or in .Vlunch [2bj, has a taut- 
ness and intensity of a special kind; it too suggests an inevitable 
tensión between the idea and its neccssarily approximalc material 
embodiment, ‘Line is a forcé . . . It d(>rives its strength from he vvho 
draws it.’ This is Henry van de Velde's detiniüon of the line that 
would, as decoration. express the functional characier of the new 
art; but it is more applicable lo symbolism than to an nouveau. 


Symbolist line reveáis the impulse of its creator; its curves retain a 
weight and awkwardness which are evidence of a struggle to give 
shape to an impelllng idea, of a conflict between control and expres- 
sion, between avvareness of form and an awareness of emotion. In 
its most characteristic manifestations the lines of symbolism still 
bear traces of the creator’s hand and are never altogeíher free of 
his presence. In this respect they have some of the quallty of those 
‘primitlve’ arts the symbolists admlred. 





26. The Scream, íSí) 6. Munch 


In contrast, the characteristic line of art nouveaii is light and 
graceful: seemingly self-generated. it is smooth anci fluid, re^spon- 
sive only to its own character. At its best. its forcé appears to Ee 
ivithin itself and we take pleasure in its independent presence. free 
of any e'eidence of creation. K is thus a Une of care and reassurance, 
expressivc of nothing but itself. and so íinally the very opposite of 
the personally exprcssive line of .symbolism. These are, of course, 
Ideal characterizations meant to indícate the contrasting goals to 













26 which synibolism and art. nouwau put the stylistic features that 
belong to the lime and which, whüe sharing. they alter for their 
purpose. I'here are many artists whose work contains soinething 
of both tendencies and biends their qualities. Ricketts's illustrations 
for VVilde’s The Sphitix (1894) have more of the syrnbolist spirit than 
those for The House of Pomegramtes (1891); Maurice Denis' vernal 
scenes approach the peaceful harraonies of art nouveau: Jan 
Toorop's book illustrations belong to art nouveau, his paintings are 
defiantly symbolisí. 

'l'he practitioners of art nouveau becaiiie conscious of the degree 
to which the abstract. rather than associational or representational. 
elemeiits should constitute liie character of a work of art - in van 
de Velde's words, ‘in a lite and soul which are proper to it, not in the 
Ufe and soul of its modcl’. As August Endell, designer of the Elvira 
House in Munich, one of the paradigms of the style, wrote in 1896: 
‘Fonn and colour free in us, without any niediation, like anything 
else that comes to consciousness, a particular State of fceling . . . 
the impressioris, altogether without associations , , , will find an in- 
exhaustible source of extraordinary and unexpected pleasure.’ Such 
emphasis parallels the importance syrnbolist theory gavc to the 
■musical’ qualities of line and motion. But in the application of this 
theoretical awarentss the ideal of art nouveau and the ideal of 
symbolism are at the opposite ends of an einotional scale. 


SYMBOLS AND ALLEGORIES 

Redon's painting of Silence is often cited as an epitome of symbolfst 
style and intent [27J, This ñgure wlth closed eyes and flngers to the 
lips, removed from the framíng oval Into an Indeterminate space, 
only partially emerging from the surrounding darkness, contains 
that suggestion of the mysterious reallty beyond appearance that is 
proper to symbolism. Both in its subject, which stresses a concentra- 
tion upon the usually un.seen and unheard. and in its handling, 
which suggests more than it depicts. it is characterlstlc of the move- 
ment. This is perhap because (like so much of Redon’s eeuvre), 
quite apart from its thcme which is paradoxically central to sym- 
bolist Ilterature — and perhaps even music - as well as painting, in 
its fusión of Symbol and representatton, of personification and sug¬ 
gestion, of the literary and the synthetist, it stands midw^ay in the 
syrnbolist repertory of stylistic directions. Redon himself, in other 
pictures. notably Closed Eyes [28], has embodied the same theme of 
reserve, isolation and deeper realíty, without the use of any specifle 
iconography, thereby coming closer to that identification of subject 
and form which was central to theoretical idélsme. 









29- Sileme, 1895. Lévy-Dht 



The contrast wlth a more specific treatment is instructive: Lévy- 29 
Dhurmer’s Silence [29] spells out its meaning, The igure. isolated 
now oniy by a costume with religious associations. teüs us to be 
sllent, whilc the starlit sky and the unearthly light of the deep re- 
ceding waters leave no doubt that we are in the presence of a 
spiritual message or, as a sympathetic critlc phrased it, ‘a work of 
profound symbolic thought’. 

For the artlsts of the movement silence was of course not merely 
the simple absence of sound, ñor was it ari end iri itsclf: one culü- 
vated silence as a means of shutting out appearances in order to 
concéntrate upon essence. and so isolation became the condition 
through whlch the artist could Ignore the material and thus be able 
to penétrate the spiritual. The Belgtans especlally, both artists and 
wrlters, gave great Importance to such withdrawal tnto silence. 
Maeterlinck, whose whole early work is oriented towards the elo- 
quence of the inartlculate, believed that ‘the Mfe that is genuine, and 
the only one that leaves some trace, is made of silence alone’, and he 
conceived of an active silence ‘as a forcé that makes it possible to 
communicate with the unknown". So Georges Rodenbach wrote 
Du Silence (1888) and La Regne du Silence. coupling it with a pessl- 
mism (learnt from Schopenhauer) that taught the neces.sity of 
‘solitude raised to the level of a moral principie’. 

The signiíicancc of such silent coinmunion with the universe 
could be expressed wlthout recourse to traditional personlication 
or allcgory. Xavier Mellery, son of a gardener ai the Royal Park 
at l.acken, had bccn penetrated - like Maeterlinck in Ghent and 
Gallé in Nancy - wlth a kind of osmotic participation in the silent 
life of plants and flowers. It was thus quite natural for him to put his 
feellng for the universal ‘sense of things’ — for their ‘interior psychic 
life’ - tato a series of dark drawtags he called The Soul of Things, 
insplred by Rodenbach, in wMch everyday objects are transformed 
tato mute syrnbols: stone stancis for strength. a rising staírcase 
suggests an ideal to be attained, the slow growth of plants implies 
endurance and tenacity, and the filtering light, however dlm, an 
all-pervasive ideal life that never completely dic.s away. Thus 
Mellery's feelíng that only through silence could man hear what he 
called the ‘occult voices of heaven' is expressed, not in conventional 
attributes, but more directly through the rendering of the empty 
crepuscular spaces of his own familiar irileriors [30]. 

In this sort of symbolist (as opposed to s3nnbolic) suggestive 
representation of meaningful silence Mellery was not alone. Not 
only did Vulllard execute a programme for Maurice Beaubourg’s 
The Wordless Life, presented at Lugné-Poé’s Théátre de l'Oeuvre in 
1893 [31], but the sense of unexpressed communicatioo, more Im- 
portant than any words, pervades many of his early domestic 
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31. La vie muette (The Wordless Life), 1894. Vuillard 
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interiors, where both persons and objects seein inf'orined and united 
by the same hidden áme des chases. And if Carricre’s maternities 
belong in any way to symbolism. as at least soine of his contem- 
poraries believed they did. it is because by enveloping them in an 
attcnuated darkness he suggests that, they are shrouded in a 
mysíerious continuurn, in which a not too solid matter shades im- 
perceptibly into a space not truiy void. both informed by thc same 
silent spirit, a spirit which can only be overheard in silence [,32j. )n 
the words of Charles Chassé: ‘What is this fuliginous liqnid in which 


32 they are all bathed If It is not the OversouJ of whlch Emerson speaks, 
a mystical liquor whlch penetrales all individual souls.' And as wlth 
Maeterlinck’s ‘static theatre’, it is on!y in stillness that such volees 
become clear. 

Besides, this sort of silence, attentive to those forces hidden be- 
neath the surface of Ihe commonplace, can already be found in the 


■ 


I 
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32. Maternity, c.1892. Carriére 

early works of Ensor. In his intenors of this time — La Dame sombre 
[33], La Dame en détresse - the rooms seem filled vvith some per- 
vading, subduing presence which compete the action, or rather the 
inaction. of the persons present - a waiting for something un- 
deined. There is here already impücit, beyond the realisL surface, 
that feeling for the ‘static theatre’ of everyday life whlch Maeterlinck 
made explicit in the following decade and which Ensor himself 
abandoned for the more overt symbolic play between appearance 
and reallty conveyed by his many paintings of figures in masks and 
of masks whose wearers and their useless deceits have been dis- 
carded. 
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34 Paradoxically. such indications of resonant silence can indude 
references to music, theoretically the tnost ‘symbollst’ of all the arts 
because it is supposedly the least material. Femand Khnopff’s 
Ustening to Schumam [34], for which Ensor’s La Musique russe [35] 
was the immediate Inspiration, suggests that it is not so much the 
musical sounds which are being heard by the self-absorbed listener 
-as the universal music that they symbolize. l’his is why Khnopfl' 
ineludes only the right hand of an otherwtee invisible planist. 
Other artists on the bordere of symbolism were less subtle — and, so 
to speak. more noisy - in their portrayal of the correspondence 
between the arts and the spiritua! meaning of music. Kiinger’s 
Evocation [36] from his Brahms Fantasy series, is clearly a Gedanken- 
malerei but Its personiieations are aH too tangible and literary - 


34. Ustening to Schumann. 1883. Khnopff 



36. Evocaüon: Brahms Phmtasy, 1894. Kllnget 







36 more puzzle than mystery. Fantín-Latour, who was an early de- 

votee of Wíis>r.cr .ind not iiniiifiiifiuvd by X'iftoriaii '.dtMlism. 
tlv tis’iirt's of bis ’imisiea! t'íiin¡U)sil;ons' iii ati atmosplieni’ slvlc 
lliat liitiuenivd lU'don luit ituTt’bN oul> uiutes ibe iuipai-t ol'a tiiub- 
tioiial .ilii¡.íiirii'al illiisiriili;)ii |^>|. uilh mam li’s.se: ariiNts of 
ilif lU'iiod. t!ie (.-iriLMTLil ■.utentmu is f\uleiií atal iiiiciiimoial. and 
!>. lar tuim fíat bt lid' in aii laidiTKmu i on-mpoiuieiuv aaiotijí thc 
arts au! bfU\i-i-n ihe arts ¡¡tal alea-- wliu'li «.r- impíicil iii tbe 
svnib.ihsi sires'i oii Ifii' dirivt i'\¡¡rV''M\e pone: ot llu‘ 'mu'!,' of 
pamliiiií. 


J7. /‘if'i.dc ir l.rhengiiii, l•aIllill-: aüua 


There is. of courso, an intímate connecüon between silence and 
solitude. It is siigííested not alone by sueh pictures as lítese, or by 
ihe hgnres of Osbert's landsccipcs who inhábil what he called ‘the 
silence which contains all harmonies'. It is inherent as well in 
(lauguin's GeLhscmaite jSíl. in Muncli's Melanchoiif lí8|. even in 
Hodler's introverted ligures [47] and the kneeling yoiiths of Minne's 
Kriechucj Youth [^9!, so drawn in upon themseives and resigned to 
their isülated self-preoccupation, This sorl oí irnvardness vvas very 
much a pan of the syrnbolist's anti-material coneerns, of his desire 
to express mood rather than interaclion vvith the worid, and it ex- 
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platas the restrataed and statlc character of much symbolist art. 
Buí such (pessimisíic) self-reliancc vvas gencrally not spelled out In 
any expllcit iconography; tadeed to do so would have been in some 
raeasure to reject those pr omptings of the unconscious so important 
to symbolist expression. 

For Fernand Khnopff, however. whose personal motto was ‘one 
has only oneself, the unhappy necessity was translormed inio a 
positive and altogether conscíous rule to gulde his art. The Icono- 
gruphy of his paintings oflen seems k) illnstrate these Unes of his 
good frlend Rodenbach: ‘Thus my soul alone, and which nothing 
influences; it Is as if enciosed in glass and in silence. given over 



^q, KneeUng Yputh, c. i8q8. Mínne 

entirc to its ovvn interior spectacle.' This ideal is perhaps rnost clearly 
realizad in the picture whose title comes from a poem by Christina 
Rossetti. / lock rny door upoti mi/se/f [40I and whose Pre-Raphaelite 
influence is cvident not only in the ecstatic: gaze and the features 
and spread hair of the lady vvho leans her strong-willed chin upon 
elegantly tapering fingers. but also in the clongated rectangles of 




40. í lock my door upan mifself, 1891. Khnopff 


the composition. But it is hardly less clearly evident in the Portrait 
of the Artist’s Sister and in oiher pairiiings of the same model such 
as Une alie bleue [41] and L’isolement. in vvhich, as Francine-Claire 
Legrand obsen^es, shí‘ is shovvn as indiffercnt and remóte, hcr ex- 
pressionless ga» to the side avoiding all ‘contact between painter 
and model and beUvecn model and public. with the closed door 
behind her shutting off an imknown world, a secret shrine of which 
this woman Is the priestess’. In ail these pictures isolation is seen as 
the necessary conditlon of purity. Khnopff. like MeOery, considered 
art a median between the visible and the invisible. Yet in Aurier’s 
terms, although he is an Idealist, he is altogether not an idéist. Per- 
haps because he seems to have worked out the intellectual basis of 
his aesthetic before he developed his styie. Khnopff’s yearnlng for a 
world of higher things is contained alniost entirely in his icono- 
graphy and very llttle In the expresslve forra of his compositions. 
His use of a deliberately unobtrusive transparent méíier—in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down by the Sár Péladan — denles that the 
sensuous elements of painting can in any way suggest emotions or 
ideas, thus denying any theory of correspondences. 

Khnopff takes great care that we shall not mistake the meaning of 
the untouchable woman thus portrayed. Tliough hcr rondering is 
realistlc, she belongs to that galaxy of creatures who are really not of 




41. Um aik bkue, 1894. Khnopff 



42. The Bkssed DamoscL 1875-9. Rossetti 


this World, but of another realm, and are symbols of an ideal of 
abstract beauty for which man longs though he cannot perceive it 
There are as many such in the visual repertory of symbolism - as 
there are many of her slster, and opposite. the embodlment of evil - 
whose virginal character is more or les.s clearly spelled out. Ariiin 
Lily and L’isokment employ one of the most common devlces. 
Khnopff’s immediate source for this sign of purity Is in the practice 
of the Pre-Raphaelites whose art he much admlred, where it had a 
long history. Characteristically. it is to be found in Rossetti’s The 
Blessed Damosel [42], ty pical of the generalized splrituality this figure 



43- Virgin of the Lilies, 1899. Schwabe 



carne to stand for. But the lady horscli', and her accampanying 43 

flower, had of course a more specifically Christian Mstory as 
rendered in Rossetti’s early plctures of The Girihood of the Virgin 
Mary (i84s») and Far AnriHa Dontini 11850) and continued ín 
Moreau’s Fleur mystique. This tradítion can still be i’ound arnong 
the more conventionally religious of the symbolist painters such as 
Carlos Schwabe in whose Virgin of the Liües iís muhiplication lias 
been arranged in the plunging. perspective of an Oriental land- 
scape [43]. Slmilarly Toorop employs it as a sign of the ascetlc soul, 
who. dressed in a nun's habit, is one element in the allegorical 
counterpolnt of The Mdeurs and The Three Brides [52]. The virginal 
whiteness oí the lily is also attnbutable to the swan. which Toorop 
employs to suggest the ideal quality of the angelic maiden drawn 
by swans (shades of Lohengrin) who preserves mankind from the 
sea of illusion and the oppression of the State in his mystical Paiths 
in Decline [184]. 

The use of such attributes is in partial contradiction to the 
avowed purposes of symbolism. Because their meantags are known 
and establlshed they are at once recognized and are read as part of 
a vocabulary rather than being felt through the more irnmediate 
and less literary médium of an c'cpressnc form. For this reason 
symbolism’s use of the details of nature to convey tts meanings is 
usualiy much less specific ánd tries to depend more upon common 
human experience and assoclation than upon a learned icono- 
graphy. At the opposite pote from these uses of the lily and the swan 
is Gauguin’s inclusión of the fiowered wallpaper In the self-portrait 
he sent from Pont-Aven to Van Gogh at Arles — ‘the delicate 
maidenly background with lis child-Ilke flowers Is there to signify 
üur artistic virginity". Here. like the symbolisí poeís, his desire for 
newly meaningful equivalents with which to replace worn-out 
images leads him to hidden, personal raetaphors. 

But more usualiy the symbolist search for expressive correspon- 
dences in nature results In less esoteric, more generalized ímages. 
Maurice Denis distinguished betvveen ‘those tendencies which are 
mysücal and allrgorkal that is the search for expression by means 
of the subject, and symbolist tendencies. that is, the search for ex¬ 
pression through the work of art’. But the distinction was rarely so 
clear-cut. Both Gauguin himself, as well as Redon and Munch. 
though they sought for ‘abstract’ or ‘musical’ correspondenceS 
which were the formal expression of their themes, also found 
analogies for their subjeets in the natural objeets they depicted. 

This was quite generally the case among the Nabis where, as in 
Sérusler’s SoUtude [44], the barren hills of Brittany express not only 
a unión with the simple things of nature bui carry out the sombre 
theme. (One of the reasons for the popularlty of Puvls de Chavanne’s 
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Poor Pishcrman [4si was that the symboUsts íbund that it employed 
Ibis kind oí' expressive equivalent.) Maurice Deriis hiniself, whosc 
tone is persistently joyful, employs the happy settinf; of perpetual 
springtime to tell us, ihrough the associations of green grass and 
tlowers and luxuriant trees as much as through the restful har- 
monies of a ílowing cornposition. of íhe spiritual peace he himself 
has found Iqhl- For Hodler. too, flowers and tields llave this double 
atíraction. that through continiiity of Une and repetition they can 
serve to establish the visual unity of the design. while. without the 
delails of a religious iconography. they can suggesl the spiritual 
meaníng of the subject (e.g. the tlowers that are the setting for the 
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47 > The Consecrated One, 1893-4. Hodler 


young boy in The Consecrated One [47]). And for both Hodler and 
Segantini the moiintains of the Alps were inseparable frorn a sug- 
gestion of the sublime. Segantini. who found his inspiration among 
the high farms of the Engadine vvhere the light and infinity of 
horizon seemed cióse to God, was a kind of pantheist who 'lived in 
the exalted regions of a poetlc naturalism’ so that the settings of his 
Triptijch of the Alps or Love at the Souree of Life were also symbolic of 
their subjects. 

It might be said that throughoiit these works there rims a kind 
of moraltzing of nature that is perhaps basic to symbolism, that for 
all the arüsts of this tendency natural objects become both the 
iconographic explication of the subjects they treat and the formally 
expresslve equivalents of those same ideas; and that however the 
proportions may vary -- from the illustrative idealism of Moreau or 
Khnopfl' to the abstract synthetist idéisme of a Gauguin or Seurat - 
some element. however small. of each of these factors is always 
found. 

Such dual employment of natural objects is nowhere clearer 
than in the work of the Glasgow Four (Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
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48 Herbert McNair and their wlves Margaret and Francés Macdonaid), 
a close-knit group who, In the njid-nmeties, created their own idio- 
syncratic style of ‘ethereal melancholy' out of a mixture of sources 
Including the Celtic revival in Scotland, heralded by Yeats' The 
Wmderings of Oisin (1889), Beardsley and Toorop - the latter’s The 
Three Brides was illustrated in the March 1893 number of the newly 
founded Studio. Margaret or Francés Macdonaíd’s Fountain [48] and 
Francés Macdonald’s A Pond bolh combine in a characteristically 
elongated symmetrical formal, reed-Hke, bulbous-topped plants with 
stretched-out emaciated nudes whose hair flows tato natural forms. 
In Mackintosh’s Diploma Award Design stylized vines bearing 
flowers or frult form a grill work that frames the three figures. In an 
1896 book-plate by Herbert McNair the tree of knowledge enfolds 
two sad female figures represenling the spirifs of art and poetry, 
holdlng rosebuds and Mies, the emblems of palnting and sculpture, 
and is Itself nourished by the dew of ínspiration. The significance of 
this kind of symbolic formalism is sonictimes obscuro, for example 
in Mackintosh’s The Tree of Influence (1895) — and often more vague 
than tnysterious. for instance Margaret Macdonald’s 5 November 
(c.1894) — but whatever the detalls and whether the mood is more 
or less melancholy, the Four evidently intended these works to be 
informed by a general sense of growth and renewal fiowing through 
the interconncctcd plants and figures. As Thomas Howarth has 
said, there was 'a cióse Scottish literary parallel in the short-lived 
revlew of Patrick Gedd« and William Sharp-Fiona Macleod. The 
Evergreen (1895), with Its emphasis on nature and the seasons. on 
birth. flowerlng, harvest and death . . .’ The symbolic implications 
of its title are similar to those of ite continental parallels. Pan. Jugend, 
Ver Sacrum — but unlike them and also unlike the later work of the 
Glasgow group, Its existence was too brief to allow it to move tato 
the easier, more decorative forms of art mmeau. 

Despite the melancholy of the Four - a State of mind in which, in 
contrast fo other symbolists. they seein to have taken some satis- 
facíion — their spirltual symblosis with nature was of a harmonious 
kind. But there were also other, less pleasant and fruitful objects in 
nature and these could be used to rendcr struggie. or at least the 
passive resistance to the all-eticornpassing rhythrns of existence. 
This is eminently the case for George Minne's drawings for the early 
poems of Maeterlinck. Done in Ghent just after Maeterlinck (and 
Grégolre Le Roy) had retumed from París, where he had been in- 
spired by Vllliers de Lisie Adam and at a time when the pwt was 
engaged in the translation of Jan van Ruusbroec's The Adornment 
of the Spiritual Marriage, the same mystical altitudes were at work in 
Minne. The spirtt is evident in the frontispiece of Serres chaudes [49] 
In which women in nun-Iike garments so dosely wrapped that they 
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49- Fro0tIspiece to Maeterlinck’s Serres chaudes, 1889. Minne 


resemble shrouds, rlse and droop in agony (or ecstasyi, Iheir linear 
rhythms almost, indistinguishable from the foliagc of the equally 
enveloping landscape; one kneeis, anofher leans over the river 
bank vvilh reaching hands; two in the foreground. only their cycs 
barely showing in their hooded costumes, yearn downward towards 
the earth. In the midst of this clinglng, claustrophoblc deliquescence, 
a lily grows upright out of a pool of water. The representational 
symbollsm is clear enough and aiso Indeterminate enough to permít 
that suggestive equivocation upon which Redon tasisted. It is 
matched by a design whosc darkness and downward-moving 


corves render a mood of naournful intensity. TMs same sense of 
souls enmeshed in nature, a kind of ceiitripeíal, despairing pan- 
theism, is found In Les Adokscents dans ¡es épines [50]. where their 
hair and the branches of fhe thicket through which they struggle 
becomc a single inextricable ma». The meanlng of the thorns is 
evldent: as In Bume-Jones’s series of the Briar~Rme [51], which 
may have been their source, they represent the hostility of matter to 
spirit, but now for Minne their jagged. staccato line In itself suggests 
that oppositlon - by the very forra alone. 






The Dutchman Jan Toorop expressra the menace of evil in a very 51 
similar fashion, bul with more explicit allegorical detaíi. Although 
he had bcen in Belgium during the eighties it was not uriü! aftcr 
1890, when he was back in Holland, that under the influence of 
Maeterlinck's pla^ (and perhaps his translations of Ruusbroec’s 
mystical writings) his paintings become animízed enFÍronments dis- 
playlng the coniict of ^ood and evil. As Spaanstra-Polak notes: ‘he 
draws gloomy scenes*of ghostly gardens with dark ponds, ovcr- 
shadowed by weeping willows like livlng beings whose arras writhe 
like tcntacles. From branches women's hair streams down. In the 
Carden of Woes (1891) death’s hantb grow on thorns, symbol of the 
destruction caused by lust.’ Hete, as well as in The Ródenrs and O 
grave where is thy victory [182], where the good angels disentangle 
the soul from the gnarled and twisted branches in which the demons 
of evil have enmeshed It, line is paramount; it holds the surface as a 
decorative design which permits only the suggestion of space: it is 
also the theme's visually expressive equívalent. Toorop denotes the 
dangers of evil, or temptation. by a nervous, broken. angular line 
which often takes the representational forra of thorns but which 
can also be abstractly staccato, irregular and pointed, in oppositlon 
to Unes which, flowing smoothly through haIr or drapery, connote 
the harmonious recognition of the good. 

Toorop's best-known picture The Three Brides [52] is composed 
around these same symbolically expressive contrasts. Its theme - 
wdiich might be cailed ‘on the nature of woman’ — is the mystical 
equivalcnt of Munch’s more scnsuous and personally expressive 
ireatments of the same subjeel (and w'as perhaps influcnced by 
them). As Toorop explained. the earthly bride stands in the raiddie. 

‘a perfumed. hardly blossomed tlower w'hieh hides under its voil 
both things: the puré aroma of tenderness and the biirning gift of 
sensual pleasure’. Flanking her are the nun {‘ardour filied with 
gruesome asceticism’) and the whore Ca hungry unsatistiable 
sphinx'.i and behind them the matching lines of the background, 
those on the good slde relaxed and correct, those on the side of evil 
taut and sharp - Toorop cailed thern yell and bung Unes’ - which 
also contrast with the blllowing lines that carry Christ's message as 
it flows from the bells In the upper corners. Toorop makes the same 
progression from represented symbol to Ife formal or ‘musicar equi- 
valent even more explicit in The Song of the Times [61] where both 
the evil tangled agitation of the left side and the rhythmic order of 
salvation of the right retain their character as they overflow tato 
the abstract decoration of the frame. 

Fven at its rnosi visually intense, Toorop’s Inconographic pro¬ 
grámale is so precise that his art is never truly synthetist in its im- 
port. His intention is none the less related to that of the Nabis and 
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the relation of subject to clcsign i.s not unlike that in t.he equally 
religious (bul entirely calm and unconvulsed) pictures of Maurice 
Denls. Thls Is a parallel. An historical connection can be found in 
the very similar work of Toorop’s countryman Johan Thorn- 
Prikker, who followed the lead of his good friend Henry van de 
Yelde, whose ideas were strongly inílucnccd by the synthettst prac- 
ttce of the Nabis and the more theoretical symbolism of Seurat and 
his circle. Like van de Yelde, who believed that line is not some- 
thing that describes an object but ‘a torce that works on human 
belngs’. Thorn-Prikker, by varying the ‘speed’ of his line — Its thick- 
ness. tangibiiity and colour — sought, as he said, to express ‘abstract 
concepls such as lile, purity and rnysticisni. but also the emotions 
of love, hate and depression’. Thus The Bride [185], herself only an 
insubstantíal transparent veil, is drawn with an appropriate thin 
white Une; but she is bound to suñ'ering (Christ) by heavy black 
Unes and ‘by the myrtle branch that gradually tiirns inio Christ's 
Crown of thoms and by the treacherous sensuality in the shape of 
the phaliic tnlips and the skuU-Iike snap-dragons'. 



Segantini too employed the twlsted forms that could be found in 53 
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the selting sun', it is not only the winter season that suggt sts their 
punishment. For this he has made. as he said. ‘a symphony in white 
and silver. goid and bine', which, contrarv to its rneaning. is 
■pleasant to the eye’. In both pictures it is rather the anirnated. 
tortured branchcs of the gnarled and barren Lrees thal convey their 
suffering. lust as the flovvers and grass of spriiig express love and 
hope. so the spirit of evil too can be discovered in the corresponding 
forms of natiire. 

In contrast to such natura! manifestations - visual corrcspon- 
dences which suggcst the idea of ovil - was its speciíic symbol: the 
sphinx. Its use among the aríists of the rnovement has. of eoursc. its 
origins in the paintings of Moreau. especialiy his early Oedipus and 
the Sphinx [34]. For Moreau she has lost some of her original 
meaning: she stands iess for lite s mystery. more simply for the 
material, sinfiil existence that is the eneiny of the spirit. The sphinx 
was the obvious symbol of all the fleshiy, tcmpting baseness that 
Moreau pnt into the rhythmic ornamental poses of his Salomé and 
Delilah. In so far as she is an unequivocal pcrsonilication. Moreau’s 
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55- The Sphinx, 1884. Khnopff 



sphlnx, although she is ’part of an idealist vocabulary, hardly be- 
longs to symbolism at all, any more than do some of her opposites as 
painted by Moreau’s disciples - Armand Point’s Princess with Uni¬ 
com, for example. Even Alexandre Séon in bis Chimera (1890). 
straEge though her pastel shades now seem to us, attempted to 
match the mood of his modish sphinx with ‘melancholy blues and 
violets’. 

Khnopff's sphinxes also stcni from Moreau, and from the Sár 
Péladan [55]. But already the first, painted as a frontispiece for Le 
vice suprime (1884), has about her an aura of equivocation and con- 
ffict. Of this sphinx, the enigmatic temptress with the sedvictive, 
ironic smlle (Khnopff’s visión of La Belle Dame Sans Merci). Emlle 
Verhaeren wrote In L’Art moderne: ‘A delicate sphinx, exquisite, 
reflned, subtle: a sphinx for those who doubt everylhing. and who 
make ever5ffhiEg doubtful, for those who are weary of everythlng: a 
sphinx for the sphinx herself.’ This image of man’s baser slde, seen 


56 as a woman bolii appeallng and domineering, whose animal nature 
associates her wítii snakes and leopards, Khnopff repeats in a variety 
of guises: De ranimalité, Pour l’art, The Blood of the Medusa. Charac- 
teristically she remains inaccessible and well-bred, the very opposite 
of Féllden Rops’s rendering of the same symbol — for example, his 
title-page for Barbey d’AurevÜly's Les Diaboliques or his frontisplece 
for Verlaine’s poems. In this she influences Toorop whose Sphinx, 
as she presides over those souls who have attained, or more asceti- 
cally strive for, a spiritual Ufe retains a certain reserve and a disdain. 
In the background are the world’s religions - a cathedral, an 
Bgyptian siatue and a seaied Buddha (recalling Edouard Schuré’s 
Les Grands Initiés, 1889, which had also Influenced certain of the 
Nabis) and in the foreground swans and liiies and angeiic musi- 
cians. Yet, as in all Toorop's work, there is an intended congmence 
between deslgn and theme: the density and iow of the linear move- 
ment express the subject's mystical intensity. 

For all their readable iconographlc detail, both Khnopff and 
Toorop have symbolism’s characterlstlc inward visión. ‘Literary’ as 
they are, their sphinxes convey the same mood and message that, 
without attributes, Munch embodied in so many of his women (and 
Gauguin in some of his Eves), the fascinated repulsión whose ambi- 
valence has ifs prototype in Moreau’s Salomé (who Is both flesh and 
idea) and which. retined and abstracted. is also prescnt in Beards- 
ley's ‘decadent' illustrations for Oscar Wilde’s play. The same can 
hardly be sald for the solldly pornographic nudes of Féllcien Rops, 
such as Pornocrates [56]. They are indeed intended to portray the 
dangers of the flesh, but given the care with which their nakedness 
is set off against hats or boots or gloves. they accomplish this - if 
they accomplish it at all - through their accompanying cautlonary 
detail (skull or pig or Insect) rather than in themselves. Rops iílus- 
trated the work of the symbolist poeta and he was a favourite of the 
Sár Péladan, but in style he is an allegorlcal reallst, equally at home 
in oeuvres badines and moralMng subjeets. His sexual obsession is of 
the period. as is his diabolisin (e.g. The Sacriflee from the series 
Sataniques of 1883} but his artistic relatlon to symbolism is at best 
tangential. 

This also applies to the temptresses of Franz voii Sluck and of 
Klinger (e.g. Salomé, 1893). Here the pleasurra of realism are again 
paramount, and there is an academlc discrepaney between title and 
style. The Germán artists do indeed proclaim that they are dealtag 
with ideas, but there Is nothing in the manner of their art which 
suggests that the visible world is a sign for any further reality. The 
same holds true for the supreme Germán Gedankenmaler, Bócklin, 
whom both Stock and Klinger revered. Indeed Bdcklin, admired as a 
thlnker, proposed an art whose assumptlons are the very opposite of 



S6, Pornocrates, 1883. Rops 



those of symbolism. He sets {>ut to make us believe in the physieal 
existence of his very solid pagan creatures to makc them liec. not 
in the Huid vvorld of the imagination. like Redon's avatars of equt- 
vocal intcntions. but very much novv and here on earth. For Hein- 
rich Wolfflin, writing in 1897, Bocklin's pictures grevv from ■an 
inner iniage with the figures always seen together with landscapc 
. . . The fabiilous beings are not simply nude figures with mytho- 
logical attributes put into a given iandscape. but rather they huve 
bcen born out of a contempiation of the elements, impregnated 
with the particular characterof the momentary atmospheric mood, 
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situatkm and of rendering which remind us that we are, after all, in 
íhe reaim of the ideal. Resides, and this is perhaps essentia!, in the 
char&cteristic symbolist landscape with figures, it is not the figures 
who give substance to the landscape ias in Bocklin they so materi- 
aüy do) but rather the landscape which projects the inner worid by 
which the figures are possessed. Because his Maná of the Dead [57], 


59. The Scream. 1893. Munch 


exceptional in his mmre and desplte íts many conventional features, 
does seem an emanation from the muted figures, it is often cited to 
show Bocklin as a symbolist. 

This sense of the diffusion of mood is common to Munch's Moon~ 
hght and Anxiety, to Gauguin’s Tahitian pictures, even to Hodler’s 


6o Day and Spring desplte his only half-hearted relinquishing of real- 
ism. It is why the times of day, the round of the seasons, which 
rnirror in nature ihe tnoods of man and his life’s progression and 
link him with the spiritual universe, are recurrent symbollst themes, 
in a gamur that can run from Bcrnard’s Madekine au bois d’amour 
[58] to Munch’s Scream [59], from Segantini’s Triptych of the Alps to 
Gauguln's Wheme do we come? and which at. its extremity takes the 
forrn of the nearly animized panlheism of Van Gogh’s fields and 
trees and heavens. And it is this subjective projection upon the unl- 
verse which distinguishes the symbolists from the early romantics 
they admired. Por Runge and Frledrich, for all thelr mysticism, 
create within a less individual emotional context, which still sees 
nature as God’s handiwork rather than finding the spiritual im- 
manent within it. So in Runge’s Tageseiten (1808) the arabesque of 
plant forras and the children who clamber over them opérate on the 
same symbollc level, while in Friedrich’s Moming (c. 1818) and his 
other patntings of the sublime in nature, man is not set as a creature 
within it but rather stands apart, in awe of this spectacle of God’s 
creation. 

HAIR 

There is no more striklng or more common feature in the art of the 
end of the ninetecnth century than the representation of women’s 
hair. It is a marked element in the iconographic repertory of sym- 
bolism, and it is one of the most widely used Ítems in the design 
dictionary of art nouveau, and the manner of its employment Is a 
touchstone of thelr relations and their differences. 

Its use was of coursc alrcady prominent in the pictures of the 
Pre-Raphaebtes For Rossetti espedally [42] but also for Millais [60] 
a flowing and abundant chevelure was part of woman’s mystery. 
Uke her eyes. wide open and profound, or closed in ecstasy, it con- 
tains something of her ideal essence, a symboI of that spirit at once 
puré and dangerous, of which she is both substance and symbol. It 
also flts into the scheme of Pre-Raphaelite composition since it goes 
well with that graceful, somewhat languid harmony of design and 
suffused atmosphere proper to the idyllic character of their art. In 
Burne-Jones the hair that surrounds and isolates has become part of 
a generalizad and removed ambiance into which it is comforting to 
read ideal meanings [51]. Since Khnopff admired the painting of 
Bume-Iones, the long locks of his enigmatic women plav rnuch the 
same role - as in Who shall deliwr me and I ¡ock mi/ door upon 
myself [40]. They help to establish the sensuous attracüon and the 
cruel self-absorption that both accompany and contradict the 
purity of the ideal image, its rich textura contrasting with the 
ethereal smoothness of the features, but in the cool exactitáde of 




6o. The Bridesmaii, 1851. Millals 


Khnopft’s airlehs style ihcy play a minor role. Toorop also found 
dlrect insplratton in the Pre-Raphaelites and lonsi. stylized, biliow- 
ing strands oí hair play an extraordinary role in his pictures. From 
the point of view oi design, it allows him lo rctain in his tinishcd 
Works that concern for the ‘plañe surface covered with colours in a 
certain order’ to which the flowing, nearly abstract patterns of his 
studies for his paintlngs bear witness [61]. But more than this: as it 




connects the bells from which Christ's message come to the heads 
of the tloating angelic spirits in The Three Brides [s-^j or is blowri out 
intü the landscape in O (jrave where is victorij [182], it becomes 
the Symbol of the spirit of salvation that pervades the imiverse, 
triuníphing over the malevolent thorns and barren trees. Toorop has 
in this weiy given to these long and ordered strands of hair a much 
more definite iconic character than they had among the Pre- 
Rapliaeüfí's. And unduT ílie infliienci- of svrilhcliM lheor\ (o which 



61. The Song of the Times. 189 v Toorop 

he had beeri exposcd in Brussels - he also rnakes a inore conscious 
use of their expressive qualities. Minne in his lUustrations for 
Maeterlinck and Grégoire Roy uses hair with a similar but more 
subjective. melancholy intention. Its heavy strands. from which 
faces barely emerge, lili up the design, and in their weight reduce 
the figures to that State of helpless velieities and resigned inaction 
congenial to the poefs spirit. 

For bülh Minne and Toorop hair ernbodies mystica! attitudes. It 
is thus disct)ncerling to firid 'l'oorop on occasion cmploying it in an 
altogether mundane way. (His íHiT with Swan, 1895-6, is. despite 
its symbols, a neutral design with the hair given a purely decorative 




elaboration.) But Toorop was abo willlng to use this same figure in 63 
medievalizing robes, vvith hair iiow elaborated simply to fill up the 
interdices ol’ the composition, in Delltsche Slaohe [62]. It is reveaiing 
that with the loss of the iconic function of the hair. and of the 
emotionally expressive function of the line vvith wdiich the hair is 
dravvn. symboüsm dLsappears: w'ithout theni. and the personal feel- 
ing that is ai their source, vve are in the presence of a public vvork - 
a typical cxemplar of arí nouveau. 





63 - The Goddess úf Lave, 1894-7. Segantlnl 



The two functions the ideational and l,he decorative - are not 
always so easily distinguishable. Seganüni’s Goddess of Lave [63] 
floating in the heavens, enveloped in a cocoon of billowing hair and 
drapery, is conceived as an ideal creature in the Pre-Raphaelite 
mode: but her easy grace lacks the inner tensión of the artisi's more 
rnoralizing themes and wc forget his expressive intention. fean 
Delville. on the other hand, does not let us forget his. The hair of 
his mystic creatures only too closcly joins them to that ‘divine fluid' 
in vvhich he believed the universo is bathed. and whosc vapours 
siuTound and support iheir suft’used souls. The hair of Madame 
SLuarí Merrill becomcs part of ‘the great reservoir of indetinablc 
magnetic forces’ from whose rays her mystic glance emerges Pt46l. 





í?ut symbolisl, woman has of coursí- a double nature and as her h ^ 

hair can be ihe sign of her benign aspect (symbol of man’s aspira- 
tionsl so it can also be used to cxpress her malevolenf aspect (sym¬ 
bol of all that prevenís their realization). t)f this the snake-hair of 
von Stuck's or Khnopff's Medusa is the obvious depiction -- cióse to 
ihe edge of traditional allcgory [9 and .151 j. But the suggestion of 
evil can be conveycd without representation. as Beardsley does in 
his illustrations to Wilde's Salame [64 1 , vvhere the evil is contained in 
the anirnized strands that menace — and then drip with their own 
black blood. Beardsley’s lines have their own expressive, symbolist 
forcé, though he often uses inuch of the standard representation al 





repertoire of arl noinvau. and if his art has as well the odour of 
decadence, it is because he appears to reverse the syrabolist moral 
struggle and take unalloyed pleasure in the ternptation. Beardsley 
belorigs in all three worlds. 

Edvard Munch ts Aubrey Beardsley’s ethical opposite. Through- 
out his Work woman's hair connotes her ever-present power and 
enticement. The attraction is noí always evil. He uses it in The 
fírooch (1903) to créate a Pre-Raphaelite image: in the love ecstasy 
of the Madonna ¡65] it imites her with the energies of a larger 
World; in Separalion (1894) the sfreaming hair of the puré woman 
shoivs how she still iives in the imagination of saddened man. In 
65. Madonna, 1895, .Munch 


Lflvers in tlie Waveji ii: joins theiii in harrnony and also ’rocks them 
¡n the eradle of the deep’ in a way akin to Gauguin's Woman in tbe 
Wave6 ¡ 7s] who also casis herself'upon the ocean of love. (The ex- 
pressiveness of symbolism, which these works exemplify. becomes 
more evident in comparison with an illustration of the same theme 
in Fishhhod [66] in which KUmt separates the components of design 
and meaning: the decoration of the hair and water and the icono- 
graphy of the phallic fish.) But inore often Munch employs woman's 
hair to suggest her doinination over man and the power of her 
inescapable erotic fascination. In Ashes her disordered locks which, 
as In Woman in Three Stages I168J show evil passion. still fall upon 

66. Fishblood, 1898. Klimt 



his bowed back, as they do in Vampire and Jealousy [67] and the 
symbolism is even more evident in the tw'o woodcuts, Man's Mead 
in Woman's Hair and Paraphrasc on Salomé, where the hair is niade 
to endose the head in an enveloping net. Thus in all these works 
woman's hair. through representation and design. becomes the 
symbolic expression oí the mora! forcé which. for good or ill. woman 
exercises over the wil! and psyche of man. 


67- Jealousy, 1896. Munch 



Given the obsessive concern with woman. characteristic of much 
of symbolism, its constant use of such an obvious feature is not 
surprising. But flowing hair occurs with at least equal frequcncy in 
the images of art riouveau. The distinction in their use would 
appear to be easy enough to rnake: iconographic meaning, the 
suggeslive intensity, the tensión between representation and idea 
that marks the usages of symbolism is íacking in arí riouveau, or 
is at least reduced to the pteasant and hairnonious. In the illustra- 
tions of George Lemmen, in the posters of Mucha, the curves are 
ampie and relaxed and blend easily into the decorativa rhythms of 
the whole composition; in Feter Bchrens’ Kiss ¡24] hair has been 
turned into an intricate, weightless abstract frame for the two pro¬ 
files. Indeed this sort of Une. employed in many ways and in many 
materials. applied to architecture and the decorative arts. is the 
hallmark of arí nouveau: it is the whip-lash frorn whose elaboration 
art nouveau develops its characteristic look. But this sort of fine, as 
we have secn. is also an element of style in many symbolist artists. 
It can be found in Gauguin and the Nabis. in Seurat and Van Gogh, 
as weil as in the work of the Glasgow Four. l'oorop and Mtonch. 




The question of preeedence is complicated and carinot be resolved 69 
here. (The two draw upon many of the same sources, notably in 
Engtand from the middle of the century and before. since Blake was 
influential for the Pre-Raphaelites and. of course. for Yeats.) Buí: if 
we allow what Nikolaus Pevsncr has called ‘the incunabala of art 
nouveau in the eighties - which inelude Mackmurdo's title-page for 
Wren's C'ttij Churches and Louis Sullivan's work of about 1886 - 
then arí nouveau and symbolism are generally contemporaneous, 
both belonging to the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless. though ihey have certain elements of style in common 
they do not eniploy thern in the same way. The symbolist style has 
an energy and sirnplicity which. though difficult to define, is recog- 
nizable and recognizably lacking in the more decorative produc- 
tions of art nouveau. This forcé and intensity, which dictates the 
tensions between (in Schmutzler’s words) 'the qualities of material 
reality. such as perspective. foreshortening. volumes in light and 
shadow' and the internal order of art. stems ultimately frorn the 
symbolist's expressive purpose. For whether or not the artists of 
the movement worked out a phiiosophy of idealism, so that they 
believed they were creating symbols of unseen ideas, or. more 
simply, believed that the properties of line and colour can express 
emotion, they intended their pictures to have meaning, and this 
conviction that art conveys persona! feeling and/or universal ideas 
was. of course, of no concern to art nouveau. 

But if the symbolism of 1880 -1900 was never altogcther ab- 
stract, can symbolism be found in architecture and the applied arts. 
where the necessary tensión between nature and iís transformation 
in the work of art (whose existence as symboi is thereby confirmed) 
is ruled out from the start.' Historically the connection is made by 
Henry van de Yelde who himself turned from painting to archi¬ 
tecture and the decorative arts. A comparison between bis title- 
page for Max Elskamp's Dominica! [21] and his Tropon póster [22] 
illustrates one transition, as we have already seen -- the woodcut. a 
seascape in Nabi mode. reduced to a few expressive lines and ílat- 
tened arcas, is still symbolist: the póster is a fine exarnple of art 
nouveau. But van de Velde's ideas ^ if not his actual practice - were 
strongly in debt to his early symbolist connections (as another side 
of thern was to Wiiliam .Morris and the English Arts and Crafts 
Movement). In elaborating his theory of ornament, line becomes 
more than description or decoration. It is a ‘trace of movement. . . 
the obvious expression of a forcé ... a clear psychic dernonstra- 
tion in that it issues from us spontaneously . . . and transforms the 
condition of our soul in a way that only dance and song can 
awaken'. ‘The beauty of a work of art,’ he declared. ‘lies in a life and 
spirit that are proper to it, not in the life and soul of its model’. 



70 because colours and lines have ‘the same logical and consistent 
relationshlps ... as numbers and as musical notes.’ As Karl Hñter 
has observed. this ‘absolutizing of the effects of colour and Une in 
¥an de Velde’s work had been prepared by Van Gogh and Seurat 
. . . but none of his Immediate contemporaries went as far as he 
towards such an abstract formulation’, even though August Endeli 
held similar theories. 

Yet it must be said that it is questionable whether these ideas 
were actually realized in the architecture of the time. Sullivan's 
ornament, to be sure, had a symbolic function, but one that was, so 
to .speak. more ailegorical than symbolist, being iUu.strative of his 
formal expression rather than fused with it. Neither van de Velde 
ñor Victor Horta lent themselves to personal expression. Horta com¬ 
peled In terms of space and structure and although he ‘interpreted 
his metal structures ... as something plant-like' this blological 
analogy contained no broader suggestions [19]. And van de Velde 
himself was mostly concerned with dcvcloping an abstract orna- 
meni which would express the character of the object by growlng 
out of the form itself. But it is only the vague organic pantheisrn 
behind such concerns that relates them at all to the idealist phllo- 
sophies of symbolism. Ñor can Mackintosh’s designs for the life- 
cycle images of his wall panels, once separated from the occult, be 
called symbolist. 

SYMBOLISM AND ‘l’ART SOCIAL’ 

Symbolist poetry and painting is generally - and correctiy - 
thought of as the creaüon of more or less self-concerned indi¬ 
viduáis, artists cut off from the mass of mankind by its incom- 
prehension of iheir ideáis, and in turn by iheir own choice in 
antlcipatlon of a rejectlon: the esoteric language which their goal of 
other-worldly expression imposes (they feel) upon their art. is the 
measure of their distance from society. Mallarmé, the prototype of 
the poet withdrawn from the world, had already argued In VArt 
pour Tous (1862) that ‘art a sublime accessible only to the few'. 
‘The isolated ones’, ‘men of exception’, ‘the inner Ufe’, these were 
terms of praise in the critical vocabulary of the time. ‘An artist is, 
by definition, a being strong enough to react again,st the iníluence 
of his milieu’; this was Albert Aurler’s definition in 1892. Gide’s 
Image of Narcissus is perhaps an exaggeration. bul in general the 
symbolists llved and created through reflection, through intro- 
spection, and the projectlon of personal emotion rather than by 
conscious interactlon with the surrounding social world. As has 
often been noted, Gauguin was only carrylng out Mallarmé’s 
imagined ílight (or unrealized dream) ~ fuir. fuir lá-bas ~ whto he 



escaped to the South Seas: the symbolisl. poet more of'teii escaped 71 
into himself, there to discover, as much in his unconsclous prompt- 
lngs”as in hls reasoned thoughts, a connection with an ideal world. 

But there was aiso a balancing straln, especially in the ninetíes, 
ünhappiness with the world as it was, its ¥ulgarity and its injustice 
(some among them had known poverty), caused many of the sym- 
bolist, writers lo joiti forres, more often in print but occasionally in 
action, with political reformers and revolutionaries. In the words of 
Eugenia Herbert: 

. .. symbolism had been in parí a rebelllon against authoritarianism in art 
and an in.sistence on the right to individual aesthetic canons; it was con- 
sistent for synibolist.s to respond to the same war cry of todividualism in 
nnarrhism. [And so the] poetic vanguard .. . wrote articles of a frankly 
polilieal charactcr . . . their opinions and commentary circulated in the 
petiíes revues and were eagerly printed by the radien!, especially annrchist 
press. 

Félix Fénéon. aesthete and daridy. one of the chief ‘midwives of 
symbolism’, was abo an anarchist indicted for complicity in the 
crime of his fricnd Émile Henry, who in 1894 exploded a bomb in 
the Café Termlnus. (And we have Fénéon’s word that Seurat shared 
these anarchist ideas.) 

It was therefore natural that certain of the symbolists had a desire 
to bring art to the people. They were a dedded ‘gang’. and their 
ideas were unwelcome to the purists. For example, the group of 
L’Art Social, whlch had launched a monthly review in 1891, was 
attacked in the Mercare de Erame (1893) for lacking talent, and, 
more important, for having ‘sinned against Beauty. They have re- 
nounced integral Art for some vague and poverty-stricken philan- 
thropic utopias . . . they do not practise Art at all. but sociology.’ 

Yet some persisted in the bellef that the people. in a new. egalitarian 
society. free of the vulgarlty and repression of the existlng mlddle 
class. would be able to exercise their natural glft of artfstic apprecia- 
tioE, Most believed that this would become possible only after the 
Corning of a new society. As Fénéon wrote in Le Symbolistx (1886): 

‘A day will come . . . when art wül be parí of the iifc of ordinary 
men . . . when it does the artist won’t look down at the worker 
from his celluloid collar: the two of them wül be a single one. But to 
achieve this the Revolution must get up steam and we must bulld a 
cornpletely anarchist c:ivilizatior!.' 

Gustave Kahn believed that more Immediate contad was pos¬ 
sible. By 1885 he was convinced that 

art had to be social. ííy this I mcaiU ihat as mucti as possibie ii shouki 
ignore the habits and the pretensions of the bourgeoisie, and, while waiting 
for the people to inlercst themselves in it, had to address it.self lo tlie 



72 proleiarian intellectuals, to fhose of tomorrow. not to those oí yesterday. 
I dld not thlnk fw a moment that one had to be banal to be understood ... 
It was necessary to grant a pre-eminence to social art, without in any way 
abandoning the rlght of synthesis and style: the people would understand. 

Apparently Rodto shared some of these ideas, slnce in 1889 he 
joined the short-lived Club de I’Art SocM. Somewhat later, his friend 
Carriére attempted to carry thcm out. He and tlic synibolist writer 
Charles Morice (who dlscusses the symbolist qualitles of Carrlére’s 
art in La Littérature de toute á l’heure (1889)) enyisaged the establish- 
rnent of ‘/«íes humaines to remirid men oí their common human 
destiny. and he was one of the rare artists who joined in the educa- 
tioE of the workers through universités populaires (see below, p. 161). 

Although much of the work of the Belgian symbolists was deli- 
bcrately esoteric they too were affected by ideas of social action. 
fim ile Verhaeren, writer and supporter of the movement in the arts, 
helped to found, in 1891, the Lection d’Art of the Brussels Maison du 
Peupk, and even Maurice Maeterlinck was briefly an ally. The 
soclalist Ideas of William Morris, whlch were known by the early 
nineties, had a profound influencc on Henry van de Velde, who 
linked symbolist theory with his own hopes for the beneflcent social 
effects of a ‘new arf of domestic architecture and applied art. So 
secluded and consciously ‘élitisC an artist as Fernand Khnopff 
could serve as an advisor to the Lection d’Art. wMle George Minne 
probably through the good offices of van de Velde was com- 
missloned to créate a monument to Jean Volders who had been an 
editor of Its newspaper h’ Peuple. It is some indication of the prob- 
lems raísed by these outgoing socially comrnunicative impute, 
which were contrary to symbolism’s other, more íntrospective 
tendencies, that Minne’s much criticized model was never carried 
out. 


*Synthftism - or Cloisoruüsrne - a tnovement founded by imite Bemard and Gauguto 
C.1888, aimal at reducing visible phenomena to unmodelled colour areas, almost like 
lapanese prtats, ta an attempt to achteve a synthesis of fonn and colour. Robert Gold- 
wafer obserr'ed, in Prinútivi-^m in Modern A’-t (i4<8, rovised cdition 1467). that 
Mauric* Denis ‘pointed out that synthetism, which oniy becomes symboMstn to con¬ 
tad with poetry, was not at irst a mystic movement although it impíied a correspon- 
denoe "between exterior fonns and subjecttve States", tt however. to syntfiettse meant 
"to simpiily ta the sense of rendering inteilgible", It Is strange that the painters should 
havc had any contad at a!l with poete who were foUowing the opposile course. 
Neither the ideal of Verlame "pas ta mulmr, ríen que k nuance”. ñor MaMarmé’s prefet- 
ence for white and his wish inaly to get rid of Mtnitjng words enttrely had anything 
formaUy ta conunon with the broad, flat. undilferentiated colore separatel by a sharp 
divtdlng Une and the bifght hues that were the goal of the painters.’ [Editorlal^ote.] 



From Synthetism 
to Symbolism 


As the vvinter season of 1890 opened in París pictorial symboltsm 
appeared to be gaining in strength. coherence and critical recogni- 
tion. The stylistic reaction to Impressionism, e¥ident even in the 
Work of some of the impressionists since 1886, had more recently 
gairied incrcased momcntura. Gauguin, 'synthetism’s' chief mag- 
netíc centre,* had since 1888 clarified hts own style and Ideas and 
attracted several younger dlsciples. During the same time the move- 
ment had been finding literary spokesrnen to interpret its achieve- 
ments to a wider (but still very Ilmlted) public Interested in the new 
painting and poetry, The moment seemed right for a certain 
cohesión and ascendance, 

In retrospect it is clear that the moment was brlef. When, having 
been honoured at a banquet of poets and paiiiters at which Mal- 
larmé preslded, Gauguin left for the South Seas in early April 1891, 
the first period of symbolism. instead of expanding, carne to a 
sudden end. It was a short pertod. Its begirmings in Gauguin's own 
art can be traced back no further than 1885: its mid-, and perhaps 
high, poiní for Gauguin and the group around him carne in 1888 
and included the catalytlc encounter with Émile Bernard in Pont- 
A¥en during the sununer and the recniiting of Paul Sérusier to the 
autumn, leading directly to the conversión of the Nabi group in 
París. In 1889 carne the exhibition of 'Impressionists and Syn- 
thetlsts’ at the Café \'olpini hard by the Exposition grounds with 
Gauguin again in the chief role. During these same few years Van 
Gogh was influenced by synthetist ideas and Georges Seurat’s 
paintings were increasingly shaped by symbolist conceplions. and 
were so defended by his friends among the critics and poets. Redon’s 
kinship. already understood by Huysmans and Mallarmé, was now 
acknowledged by his younger colleagues. In the sumraer of 1890 
carne a somewhat technical manifestó by .Maurice Penis, pub- 
lished however in one of the many symbolist periodicals. Art et 



74 Critique. Now, In the Mercure de Prance (March 1891), a literary 
review begun the year before, Albert Aurier, one of its founders, 
who had already written on Van Gogh, under the title Ix Sym- 
bolisme en peínture: Paul Gauguin expounded the aesthetlc philo- 
sophy of the style and eulogized the work of the man he considered 
its chicf exponent ií not, indecd. its creator. Thus ‘synthetism’ in 
painting was fused with the wider, but until then chietly poetic. 
movement of ‘symbollsm’, grounded in the same thinkirig a 
theoretical working out of the cióse personal connections and 
understanding formed during the preceding years. There was eyery 
reason to foresee a further consolidation of the style and the ex¬ 
pansión of the influence of its central figures: the future turned out 
somewhat differently. 

Seen only as part of his biography, Gauguin’s departure, on 
which he had been ruminating for some time (he had spent se¥eral 
months in Martinicpie and Panama in 1887), had about it that 
combination of the willed and the ineyitable leadlng to achieve- 
ment and to tragedy which characterized his whole Ufe. Seen as an 
event in the history of symbolist painting. it appears as the last of a 
series of accidents that prevented a group development. ended a 
period, and led to a new phase of dispersal and fragmentation. 
These changes were foreshadowed by Van Gogh's death in Auvers 
at the end of July 1890. But during the autumn group tles grew 
closer, and both painters and poets met in the Café Voltaire and 
carne to Mallarmé’s apartment on the Rué de Roine on Tuesday 
evenings. The banquet in honour of Gauguin was itself a symbol of 
this spirit. 

But then, also in March. Émilc Bernard, because his ñame had 
been otnitted from the article he had persuaded Aurier to write for 
the Mercure. broke with Gauguin. On 29 March Seurat died of a 
sudden iUness. A week later Gauguin left Parts. Symbolist painting 
in París was to continué until the end of the century (and some- 
ttmes beyond), but in different, diversifled, and often eccentric ways. 
It Is a sign of these changes that already by 1892 the Sár Péladan, 
who had been present at the Café Voltaire, organized the first of his 
internatioiial. Latinizing, mystical and occultist exhibitions. the 
Salón de la Rose + Croix. 

Ihe historical and theoretical relation between the synthetist- 
symbolist tendeney in painting and symbolism in poetry Is, as we 
shall see, compíicated and often imprecise. In the background are 
Baudelaire’s poetry and criticism, before and after 1850, and 
Baudelaire himself calis upon an anclent tradition. Rimbaud, Ver- 
laine and Mallarmé (to ñame only the masters) enter the scene 
before 1880. But symbolism as a movement belongs to the next 
decade, and there are striklng parallels between the events juJt out- 



lined - from 1886 to 1891 - and those that mark the evolutíon of 75 
liter^ry symbolism during the same brief period. In 1886 Mallarmé 
began bis Tuesdays to the Rué de Rome, and published his definition 
of poetry (‘the expression of the sense of mystery in the aspecto of 
existence') in La Voíjue. the same ‘liltle magcizine’ for which Félix 
Fénéon wrote his revtew of the last ‘impressionisf exhibition; and 
in the same year Jean Moréas. in Le Fígaro, deflned the atas of the 
new poetry by a Manifesté littéraire, suggesting that its proper ñame 
was not decadence but symbolism. Schopenhauer’s The World as 
Will and ¡dea. already influential but relaiively inaccessible, was 
translated into Prench in 1888. The foUowing year carne George 
Vanor’s L’Art siimbolLste wiih u preface by Paul Adam (a friend of 
Seurat) and La Littérature de tome á l’heure by Charles Morice 
(Gauguin's friend and collaborator and later Rodin’s), both of which 
also discussed the place of painting and sculpture within the move- 
ment. These few years were fertile not only for poetry but for 
symbolist theatre and criticisrn; It is eriough to add the ñames of 
Villiere de ITsle Adam, Maeterlinck, Huysmans and André Gide; but 
a change was soon to take place. In September of 1891 Jean Moréas, 
who eariier in the year, like Gauguta, had been honoured by a 
dinner at the Café Voltairc. hroke with the symbolist group and 
proposed the founding of an Écok romane. Thus by 1892 poetic 
symbolism too had lived through its most active and cohesiva 
phase, and though, like painting. it was to continué until the end 
of the centuiy and beyond, it was in a diíTerent spiril, no longer 
revolutionary, and without that faith in the redempiivc powers of 
art which had characterized the previous few years. 


GAUGOIN 

‘Peindre, non la chose, I’effet qu'ello prodait.’ - (Mallarmé, 1864) 

‘Let Uh, then. invent a new vocable in iste for the newcomers who are led 
by Gauguin; hyiUhetisls, ideists, syrnboiisfs, a.s you like.’ — (Aurier. 1891) 

We would do well to follow Aurier in beginning to deine the new 
styie. Wrlting early in 1891 he goes back several years for a work 
which contains all those features that set the new tendeney off from 
impressionism. He begins his article on Symbolism in Painting with a 
descriptive interpretation of Gauguin's Vision after the Sermón [68], 
painted in Brittany late in the summer of 1888. Gauguin’s title 
glves Aurier his clue. He emphasizes that, rather than belng a scene 
executed from nature observed, thls is the interpretation of an idea. 
The peasants in the foreground are expericncing a visión of the 
Biblical scene described to thcm in a Sunday sermón; the walls of 
the village church fade and they see, set upon a ground of brilliant 



68. The Vision after the Sermón, 1888. Gauguln 



colour. the struggling figures of Jacob and the Angel. ‘All the 
material surroundings have dissoived in mist, have disappeared, 
and the Voice ¡of the village Bossuet| has bccome visible . . . the 
fabulous hill whose soil is vermilion-coloured. this land of childi.sh 
dream where two Biblical giants. transformed by distance into 
pygniies, light iheir hard and dreadlul fight." 

There is thus here a doublc visión, the religious visión of the 
Bretón woraen and the monk on the right. and íhe artist’s own 
iinagined view of them and the power of the faith by which they 
are inspired. So there is no record here of ordinary reality, becausc 
Gauguin too has becn inspired, not by any actual "córner ofnature’ 
in the fashion of the impressionists but by his idea, or ideal, of the 
sincenty and purity of a simple people. an ideal whose pursuil will 
drive him far beyond Pont-Aven and Pouldu. The stylc of the 
painting, its "syntheti.sm', sugge,sts its ’idei.sni'. The women are 
separated from their visión by a deep. angled perspcctive and the 
omissíon of a middle ground. barred from approaching it by tiic 




curbed tree-trunk. just as we, sranding somewhere above them, 77 
are prevented from eatertng the space that they inhabit. But in fact 
no dtípth is portrayed. The unreal red of the ground. rising to the 
top of the can vas, comes forward to flatten the space; against it the 
figures stand out in strong. unmoduiated areas separated by cleariy 
drawn contours; there is no broken colour to suggest light or inter- 
vening atmospliere. Hcre then is a subject that has not been seen 
and recorded, but imagined and interpreted in visual metaphors, 
the simple faith rendered through simplificd forms; strength of 
emotion given by boidness of colour, and the whole deliberately 
reduced and unified by the curving. rhythmic line that is to recur 
in so many luturc paintings. 

The line, the flattening. the arbitrary colour, the slmpliflcation 
which is theír cominon denominafor are the halimarks of a style 
that (lauguin (and his younger friends in Brittany) were creating. 

Their use rnay be seen simply in terms of composition. elernents 
lying together a design upon a picture-plane of forms derived from 
nature, their degree of slylization linked lo the necessiíies of that 
design - a structure at once cohcrent and expressive. In so íar as 
we respecl this limitation we speak of ‘syntheüsm’. This was the 
term that Gauguln and his group ivore nsing at this time, the onc 
they put inte the tltle of their etchlbition of the followlng year at the 
Café Volpini; Tmpressioniste and Synthetists’. ft is a style of syn- 
thesis, opposed not so rnuch to analysis as to imitation, that yet 
ultimatelf refere to our experlence of the real worid. It is the style 
that the young Maurice Denis, two years later, struggled to describe 
as Neo-Traditlonism: T am seeking a painting definition of that 
simple Word "nature” . . . The emotion . . . springs from the canvas 
itself, a plañe surface coated with colours. There is no need to inter¬ 
pose the memory of any former sensation . . Denis WEtó (as we 
shall seei not too clear about the relation between art and nature, 
but Émile Bernard was quite right vvhen he later coinplained that 
Ifenis’ popular description of the new style with which his article in 
Art et Critique (1890) opened was a limited formula that stopped far 
short of the philosophic symbolism as defined either by Aurier, with 
his background of literary theory, or by Bernard hlmselfwith a more 
religious intention, (Ñor did it have anything to do with the abstract 
or non-flgurative art of the twentieth century.) 

‘Remember that a plcture — before being a battle horse, a nude 
woman or some anecdote - is cssentially a plañe surface coated 
with colours assembled in a certain order.’ Denis rematas within 
the bounds of synthetism. ‘Everything,’ he concludes, ‘is contained 
within the beauty of the work itself.’ There is here apparently no 
reference to the transcendental nothing, in Aurier’s terms, that is 
‘idéiste’. nothing that will lead us from the perceptual slmpliflcations 



78 on the canvas, through emotlon, inally to an unseen world of ideas. 

It Is perhaps unwlse to pursue these dtstinctlons here - although 
we shal! have to return to them. There is the clanger of reíining 
definltions that at the time were not so clear, theories whose general 
drift was understood but whose structure was still vague, concepts 
whose logic was less important than their resonance. Gauguln 
htmself had for some time been familiar wtth the theories of expres- 
sive form that were in the París air, more psychological than phllo- 
sophical in their import, and continuing a tradition that found 
support in Delacroix and Baudelaire. Already in January 1885, 
using words that seem to echo certata passages of the Curiosités 
Esthetiques (issued the ycar bcforei. Gauguin writes to the painter 
Schuffenecker from Copenhagen: ‘There are Unes that are noble, 
deceitful. etc., the straight Une renders intinity, the curve llmits 
creation . . . There are noble tones, others that are common, har- 
rnonies that are quieí. consoling. others that excite by their bold- 
ness.’ And he goes on to explain that in and of themselvcs these 
elements of art are dlrectly expressive of the profound unconscious 
nature of the artist who employs them, ‘because one cannot make 
up for oncself a character. an intelligence and a heart . . . because 
this is the most secret part of man, hidden and veiled’. So Raphael’s 
quallty cannot be taught in the academy. The conclusión is that 
genial work is the expression of tnherent genlus - and the ImpUca- 
tlon that Gauguln is of the same quality as RaphaeL Such a view is, 
after al!, not too different from that of Zola for whom the artist is a 
‘temperament’, but for 7oia. as a realist. the artistic temperament 
filters and interpretatively renders the real world: for Gauguln it is 
the expressive médium of universal harmonies, Uke those. as he 
says. which niay also he found in numerical reiationships. (These 
hidden harmonies underlie painting and music alike. This is why, 
as Gauguin says in his /Notes synthétiques (c.i888), ‘harmonious 
colours correspond to the harmonies of sound.') 

Therefore the artist must free himself from too cióse an adherence 
to the particularltles, to the ‘córner of nature' which. for Zola. is 
both his stiraulus and his subject. In another letter to Schuffenecker, 
written in the same summer of 1888 in which he palnted the Vision 
after the Sermón, Gauguin advised his friend, . . don't copy nature 
too much. Art is an abstraction, derive this abstraction from nature 
while dreaming before it, and think more of the creation which wlll 
result [than of the model], This is the only way of mounting towards 
God doing as our Divine Master does, create.’ The formulation is 
very general, and stlll largely within the limite of synthetism. (He is 
urging the same view upon Van Gogh at this time.) 'Abstraction' 
implles both simplification to arrive at visual coherence (synthesis), 
and the freedom to alter nature for the purposes of expressitoa 



handling of thc artistic nieans congruent vvíth the subject; what 79 
Maurice Denis will later define as 'objeciive' and 'subjective de- 
formAlon'. But there is also something more: Gauguin's advice Is 
to ‘dream' in front of naíiire, and with that. word. the ‘rñv’ of the 
poets (more wakiog reverie thcui slceping dream), we are wlthin 
the ambiancc of symbolisrn. VVe cannot say whether, in usíng It, 
Gauguin was aware of its precise implication for the aesthetic 
theory of thc time, and it seerns unlikely that he understood ite 
phüosophic background. But it was so current that he must havc 
been prepared for Bernard’s more detailed explanations. In the 
Vision Gauguin has imagined (dreamed up) his theme and its appro- 
prlate treatment — as he wrote to Van Gogh, ‘I believe I ha ve 
attained in these figures a great rastic and superstitious simplicity* — 
and Aurier, giving it a fuiíy symbolist Interpretation, developed 
these suggesiions when iic wrote aboul it three years later. 

The synthetist style as Gauguin employs it in this painting has 
several direct sources (quite apart from whatever Bernard’s Im- 
mediatc stimulus may have been). The struggling figures are taken 
from a print by Hokusai. The bcnt diagonal of thc tree-trunk that 
holds the picture-plane (a device Van Gogh aiso employed), the 
view from above that lifts the horizon and flattens the space derive 
from Japanese prínts generally. The flat, bold, clearly outlined 
colours were glven further sanction by the images d’Épinal and 
esí^dally by the areas of medieval stained glass. of whtch Gauguin 
must havc been conscious through the cloisonnisme practised by 
Louis Augustln and Émile Bernard only the year before. Such direct 
adaptations are characteristic of Gauguin’s methods of creation 
throughout his life. Most of his favourite motifs (as distinct from his 
compositions) come from a wide range of specific sources (Egyptian 
tomb painting. the Parthenon frieze. reliefs from the Temple of 
Barabudur, as well as Macroix, Monet, Pissarro, and other modem 
painters) tvhose photographs he kept with him. Theír common 
denominator is that they offer the possibility of decorative integra- 
tion, and their use is entlrely consonant with the synthetist distlnc- 
tlon between art and nature. Gauguin and Van Gogh admired 
Japanese prints and the so-called primitives for their ‘honesty’. i.e. 
their refusal to attempt to reproduce the sensations of the rea! 

World, and their acceptance of the means proper to the niedlum of 
art, through who« evident tatement and even exaggeration were 
created. not banal imitations of perceptíons. but rather metaphors 
of a more profound experience. So in transposing motifs from else- 
where, and in recombining elemente from his own eariier palntlngs 
in later compositions, tJauguin slill rcmaincd within the realni of 
symbolic discourse. employing the language of art rather than 
imitatlng nature. 




8ü The Vision after the Sermón is the íirst (and iri some ways stylisti- 
cally the most radical) of a series of works of similar orientation 
executed by Gauguin during the t,wo and a half ycars until his 
departure for 'íahiti. Thcre are also paintings considerably less 
symbolist in attitude. some rellecting his respcct for Céxanne íin 
j 888 he said a Cézanne he still owned was 'the apple of his eye'). 
others the continuing influence of irnpressionism, and many of his 
cerarnic vases have a decorative charactcr that anticipates art 
noiiveaií. But in both style and iheme, Gauguin’s direction Ls in- 
creasingly symbolist. His friend. Jean de Rotonchamp, said that the 
painter was unduly iníluenced by the literary speculations of his 
Parisian acquaintances Cgolden-tongued theoreticians'). especiaily 
during the winter of 1890 -91. but it is quite evident that he wms 
increasingly sympathetic to the rnovement and was giving his own 
interpretations to ils thcories [69]. During his brief stay in Arles in 
the autumn of 1888 he eonvinced Van Gogh to try to paint less 
closely froin nature, an attempt Van Gogh qinckly abandoned. 
while in 1889 he executcs works that are synthetist in style and 
symbolist in theme. For two of thcse compositions he has again 
condensed the space, styíized the drawing and heightened the 


69. The Loss of Virgimty, 1890-91. Gauguin 




. Camlry, 1889. Gauguin 


colour so as to impart, through these means alone, the ‘rastic and 
superstitious simplicity’ of the subject. which is to say that he has 
emplóyed a synthetic styie. Both the Yellow Christ [5] and the 
Cavalry [70] are based upon examples ot’ the folk art that Gauguin 
and his group admired: the one on a wooden Crucifixión In the 
church of Tremalo not far from Pont-A ven, the other on a Roman- 
esque stone Calvary grown green with age ai near-by Nixon. He 




thus starts, not with nature. but with a distillation of emotion, an 
object of faith - therefore a symbol — summary and simplificd in 
style, which in itsclf already concentrates the mood (idea) he is 
seeking to depict, or to express. through the means of fonn. Twice 
removed from nature, he is free to create an ideal scene. imagined, 
but for that reason more essentialiy truc than if he had been 
‘shackled by the need for probability' for which he later criticized 
the impressionists. 

The attraction such subjects held for Gauguin was immediate 
and personal. T love Brittany.’ he wrote to Schuffenecker. with a 
musical analogy. ’l find wiklness and primitiveness there. When my 
wooden shoes ring on the granite. I hear the muffled, dull, powerful 
tone I seek in my painting.' But it was also grounded in attitudes 
more general to the period. Throughout Europe at this time painters 
were drawn towards peasant life: they sought inspiration in ex- 
istences that were physically simple and spiritually undoubting. 
and were envious of a wholeness of character and an acceptance 
of late they themselves had lost. Not that they shared these exist- 
ences (although both Gauguin and Van Gogh, in very different 
ways, hoped they could do so): rather they observed and trans- 
muted them through their own artistic faith. The nostalgia for this 
lost wholeness, and a desire to recapture it, is one of the reasons for 
the proliferation of provincial artists* eoloníes during this period. 


71. VineBard In Arles, 1888. Gauguin 


72. Human Miseries, 
1888- 9. Giiuguin 


73. Sorrow, 1882. Van Gogh 



and is not unrolated t,o thc more urban ideal of ‘Inri social' which 
scems so at variance with the strong sense and cultivation of indi- 
vidualLty and isolation characteristic of the symboiist artist. As 
Rilke wrote of the group at Worpsvvede in Northern Germany, 
‘What do the painters want froni these people [the peasantsj.' . . . 
They do not live among them. but as it werc stand opposed to 
iheni. . . 'Fhey push these people. vvho are not like themselves, into 
the surrounding landseapc, and in this there is no violence . , . The 
artists see everything in one breath. people and things.' In other 
words they imagined the peasants as effortlessly living out the 
pantheistic unión they hoped to recapture through their art. 

In many of Gauguin's pictures of the Hrst Brittany period that 
imagined unión is idyllic: in the Bretón Haijmakers (1889) thc 
curved synthetist shapes that Ilow through figures and landscape 
convey a sense of relaxed harmony. But this is not ahvays the case, 
rhere is a series of oils and pastéis that shows a crouching girl, with 
knees drawn up. clbows on knees. and hands to the side of the face. 
It seems to start as a genre figure suggesting isolation and un- 
happiness. set ofl' from the surrounding group activity. and appar- 
ently drawn with some kind of special feeling. She appears in this 
way in the Vine^ard in Arles [71] and Human Miseries [72], and 
may have been sugge.sted by an early drawing of Van Gogh called 
Sorrow [75] w'hich he himself used for the picture At Stertiitii's (uite. 
In 1889, in a lithograph showm in the Volpini exhibition (.duy 
Roches Noires [74]') Gauguin coupled her wdth a figure seen from 




[889- Gauguln 


75. Womm in the Waves, 1889. Gauguln 




76. Les Oadines, 1889-90- Gauguin 




the back, floatirig or svvimming witli spread arrns against the vvaves 
(v.'ho appears again in the oil of Wornan \n t}ie Waivs [79 1 - and in a 
wood reliet'. Les Ondines [76I, of the same year). These figures are 
generally intcrpreted as suggesling the reacfions of woriien to lovc - 
the one fcar, the olher abandonment, and though they are far from 
precise ir is evident that (jaugiiin has sought to convey a rnood 
through the contrasling charactcr of the pose and the quality of the 
line. rather than through anv specific iconography. Bul in a pastel 
of the Bretón Eve [77I. where the snake of Tempiation appears 








behind the tree against which shc sits. as well as in two representa- 8; 
tions. of j£da and the Swan (a ceramic vase [78a, b and c], and a 
drawing that also ineludes a vvatchful snake), the clements oí the 
story become more explicit. Although the style is süll decorativo and 
synthetic. the sepárate parts of the subject are spelled out in such a 
fashion that a long step has been taken towards ailegory. which 
has replaced the condensed suggcstion that was the ideal oí 
syrnbolism. 

This same tendeney can also be observed in other paintings of 
the time. In 1888 Gauguin. in Brittany, exchanged self-portraits 
with Van Gogh in Arles. He described his own image to Van Gogh 
as that of a ‘powerful ruffian like ]ean Valjean who has a cerlain 
nobility and inner kindness . . . 'í'he design of the eyes and nose, 
resernbling that of flowers in a Persian rug. surns up an abstract 
and symbolic art.’ In the background therc is a ílowered wallpaper, 
in the fradition of Cézanne [79]. These dcsigns and colours also 
have iheir meaning; 'The delicate maidenly background with its 
chlld-Iike flowers is there to signify our artistic virginity,' which is to 
say that Gauguin was sceking a •painting equivalent’ to carry the 






8o. Self-Portrait with Hab, 1889. Gauguin 



8i. Christ In Gethsemme, 1889. Gauguin 



ideas expresscd. In a letter tn Schuftenecker concerning í;he same 
painUng tic is even more precise; “’l’hc vvholc is on a chrome yellovv 
background scattered with ehildlike flowers. Bedroom of a puré 
young girl. The impressionist is a puré bcing. unsullicd by the 
|)utnd kiss of the École des Beaux-Arls.' Gauguin stresses the ab- 
stracl cfiarac’ter oí this work ('so abstraet ihat ií is absolutely in¬ 
comprehensible’) because. in large part at least. the meanings are 
embodied in qualitics of colour and design tiiat are thcir formal 
counterparts. He here renews the ideas of his letter of r885 from 
Gopenhagen, and novv comes very cióse lo the Baudelairean theory 
of correspondences that was crucial to poetic symbolism. l’he ScJf- 
P(>rtrait with Hah [80] of the following year is much more rcprc- 
sentational: the iconography sets forth in detail an essentially 
literary subject the apples of Temptation, the halo of purity, the 
snake. emblem of evil, and in the centre, behind a screen of curved 
and stylized lily stalks. his ov\’n seductive three-quarter profile, the 
ivhole painted ín fíat planes and bright colours. There is pridc and 
mockery here. and the further irony of self-mockcry; Gauguin dis- 
plays himself as Millón's saianic ángel. There is no doubt that this 
is. and is mean! to be. a painting with a symbolic message. Like his 
similarly devilish portrait of Meyer de Hactn, it includes many identi- 
iiable attributes. But is it a symbolist work? By putting together a 
related group of objeets of traditional meaning a symbolic pro- 
gramrne has been clearly set out and can be read off in a w’ay that is 


dlmosl literary in efl'ect and thal reniams apart trom rhe visually 
iiniÍMni» stylizations of the overall desigri. Syntiietist lorrn and 
symbolic meaning are both present, but rcmain side bv side. 

The ctl'ect may be contrastcd with tvvo other self-porlraits. of 
approximatelv the same time. In both the artist cigain plavs a heroic 
role, in both, too, he has depicted himsclf as a god-Iike tigure. hi the 
Chnst m Gethsentmw [Si], tiauguin shows the artist suffering as 
Christ did, a lonely tigure vvhose passion is symbolized by the 
(laming colour o) his hair. In the Sdf-Poi trait wiLh Yellow Chnst [82J 
the rneaning rcmains suggested: he is both suíiíerer and creator. 
Gauguin is here cailing on. indecxl calling attention to. his own 
personal experience; but this was possible becau.se he was sure to 
be understüod in a more general vvay. Ixmeliness. poverty. ridicule 
werc of course his daily experience. counterbalanccd by a sense of 
mission. The tradition of the artist who is god-iike beeause he too 
has the power to créate (and to whom God has given thal pgiwcr) 



Is a long one, rnuch present amotig (be romantics, of whk:h 
Gauguin, as bis words indícate, was very conscious. And among 
the sVmbolist poets wbom Gaugiiin kncw tbe conccpt of art as a 
new rciigion, a way of lite lo which tbe artist was called and to 
wbich be gave himsell ntterly, v\as an aríicle of poeüc faith. Mal- 
larnié's dedicalion. not alone tu h¡s art. but to aii as sucli. the re- 
tired lile he led, moiiastic in its own way. w'as an inspiration and an 
ideal arnong ihe svmbolists, Gauguin's own life, in its very different 
fashion, and oven more Ihat of Van Gogh for wbom art was a direct 
symbolic substitute for the unbearablc poignancy of a truly religious 
life. werc sustaincd by a very similar faith. Gaugnin s two self- 
portraits thus condense attitudes having more than an individual 
rcferencc. The same hoids truc for the sclf-portrait that Van Gogh 
painted in September i888 [8^] as pan of the exchange betvveen 
himself, Bernard and Gauguin (in contrast to the one he painted for 



92 Laval). Of it he wrote to his brother: . if I too may be allowed to 

exaggerale my personality in a portraif: he thus ¡ndicates that he 
underslood Gauguin's intention. ‘I have done' so in trying to con\ey 
in my portrait not only rnyself but an tmpressionist in general. I have 
conceived of it as a Bnnze, a simple worshipper of the eternal 
Buddha. And when I put Gauguin's conception and my own stde 
by sicle, mine is as grave, but Icss despairing.' Despitc Gauguin's 
obvious egotism, the faith implied is ver\' similar, and it is this 






palimpsesl of mcaning, moro suggested by the whole than by 93 

details, conveyed more by attitude and gesture than by legible slgn, 
that fin distlnction to the SelfPortmit with Halo) gi¥es these pictures 
their essentlally symbolist character, 

Two other important works done during these same years when 
Gauguin worked alternately in Brittany and París are more difflcult 
to characterúK [84, 85]. One of the pair of wood reliefs, Soyez 
amoureuses et vous serez heuremes was carved In 1889, the second, 



85. Soyez mystérkuses, 1890. Gauguin 


Soyez mystérkuses, in 1890. When they were shown together at the 
exhibítion of Les XX in Bmssels early in 1891 they were vety badly 
received. being considered inexcusably lewd and rnaladroit. Their 
simplifications are. of course, intended, and as the ralsed bands and 
e¥en the style of the inscrlptions show are derived from provincial 
cabinet-making - later the source of so much vulgarlzed style 
rustique - whlch naturally appealed to Gauguin’s generaltzed feel- 
ing for the priinitive. (The contrast with refined adaptations from 
the same folk sources In his carved cupboard doors is most instruc- 
tive.) Each, and especially the firsi, has an elabórate iconographic 



94 programme laid out in terms of symbolic igures. The flrst relief Is 
more personal: Gauguin in a letter to Émile Bernard cxplains that, 
he is the ‘monster’ in the upper right-hand comer ‘taking the hand 
of a woman who holds back, saying to her: Be loving and you will 
be happy,’ and that the fox is ‘the Indian symbol of perversity’. The 
unhappy (sinful?) crouching woman of Amx roches mires [74] also 
is induded. The rest is less clear. except that. as Aurier already 
noted in 1891, the inscription is ironic, since here ‘all sensuality, 
alt the struggle between flesh and thought. all the pain of sexual 
pleasure. twist themselves and, so to speak, grlnd their teeth.’ Soyez 
mystérieiises has as its central figure the Woman floattng in the 
Waves (from the right side of Aux roches noires), surrounded by a 
rich floral design and flanked by two women’s heads. These reliefs, 
with which Gauguin was pleased. ha¥e been variously Interpreted, 
and there is no need here to adjudícate the intricate explications, 
which must in any case remato speculative. Soyez heureuses is more 
personal in its iconography than Soye: mystérkuses which is per- 
haps based on Gauguin's study of Polynesian mythology, already 
begun in 1890 in preparation for his voyage. The former sets forth 
both his ambivalent psychology, at once cynical and idealistlc, and 
his personal situation. driven by sexual desires entirely divorced 
from his need for love: the latter has perhaps something to do with 
the polarities of matter and spirit. Aurier said that Soyez mystérkuses 
‘celebrates the puré joys of esotericism, the troubling caresses of the 
enigma, the fantastic shadows of the forest of problems.' This is of 
cout^ puré symbolist doctrine (it even contatos a reference to 
Baudelaire's torest of symbols' in his famous sonnet Correspon- 
díinccs), and it is entirely fitting since the attainment of that sense 
of 'mystery' that Gauguin has taken as ite title is one of the central 
goals of symbolist art. Modero critics have been wllling to allow this 
Work the vagueness of suggestion that accords with its theme. 
There is perhaps no more reason to suppose that the whole icono- 
graphic programme of Soyez amoureuses can be ‘solved’. And this 
for two reasons: Gauguin was an especially passionate man in a 
very difficult situation. But many other artists of this time had an 
ambivalent attitude towards woman and her dual role of sinful 
temptress and virtuous idol For the Pre-Raphaelites, for Kllnger, 
for Munch (and for many poets) she Is both sexual object and Sym¬ 
bol of puré love. So Gauguin’s bitíer intentions cannot be under- 
stood as too narrowly autobiographical. And. equally important, 
we must remember Mallarmé's injunction. a.s Gauguin surely did, 
since he constantly employs the same terms: ‘To ñame an object is to 
suppress three-fourths of the enjoyment.. .: to suggest it. that is the 
dream.' One susi^cts that a demand for wholly unambiguous 
answers would have called forth all of Gauguin's ironic mockery. 
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’Everything was nourishment íbr symbolisiii: riaturc. lht> Bretón Calvarles, 
the images d'Épina!. popular poetry ... In sum. syniboüsm tikl not painr 
rhings. but "the idea of things".' (limile Bernard) 

‘Rcmember that a pictiire - before being a war horse. a nude woman. or 
some anccdote — is essentiaily a plañe surface covered with coloiirs arranged 
in a certain order.' (Maurice Denis) 

'Art is a nieans of communiration between soiils.' (Paul Sérusier) 

In the yeans before he left for Tahiti early in 1891. when he dividcd 
his time between Brittany and Pari.s. (’.auguin beearne a kind oíchef 
d'écok. His expericnce, the forcé of his personality. and the depth of 
a conviction for which he had sacriíiced his own comfort were such 
that he made converts to his faith. Most of these younger men. 
brought up in the academies in more coriventional rnodes ftlius by- 
passing impressionism). recognizing their need for ti way out of 
naturalism, acknowledged his leadership at the time and in later 
life paid tribute to hirn. 'Fhe one exception was Émile Bernard, who, 
as has been mentioned, considered that if was he, in Pont-Aven in 
the summer of 1888. who had introduccd Haúguin to the ideas thát 
resiilted in The Vision after the Sermón, and that he. Bernard. jusl 
twenty years oíd. w'as as Roger Marx called him in i 892, 'The 
fathcr of symbolism'. Therc is no need here to examine the details 
of that ancient tjiiarrel of precedence. which lias been so point- 
lessly ovcT-analyscd. Certainly Bernard was a stim.ulus. He w-as 
clearcr in his verbal formulations and could quote froni the nco- 
Platonic philosophers. The cloisonnisine that he and Louis Augiistin 
had developed the previous year, inlluenced by medieval stained 
glass as well as by japane.se prints.^gave a new emphasis to the 
outlining of component forros and to the ílattened arcas wilhin. 
simpiifícations to which tlauguin. alrcady familiar with Japanese 
prints, was receptive. But whether or not Bernard's Bretón Women 
in the Meadow [86] preceded the Vision after the Sermón, as he 
claimed, it is not in the same sense a symbolist work. Bernard. in his 
later wriíing. called Maurice Denis' 1890 definition of Iht* new 
style 'ridiculous and anti-syrnbolist' becau.se, though it dealt with 
stylization. it ncglecíed its purpose and its meaning. I'or Bernard 
it was irnportant to ‘see the style and not the obiect’ not merely to 
compose a picture but in order to strip oft' immediate appearances 
so as to more profoundly convey the underlying ideas . . . It was 
no longer a question only of painting, it was necessary to achieve 
stylization and significant harrnony. Thére was where the Symbol 
began.' The goal w-as to create a ‘spiritual meaning’ to match the 
styles of the past - Byzantine, Rgyptian or Gothic, and w'hich. likc 




thcm ‘collcctive and religious'. would express the whole epoch. 
Gauguin was incapable of this. Bernard mamtained, since he lacked 
truc Christian bclief, and his work was only a siraulacrum, ‘a sym- 
bolism wilhout Symbol', and his religious themes. painted only at 
Bcrnard’s insügation. wcrc a mere pretcnce. 


86. Market in Brittanij - Bretón Womeri in the Meadow. 1888. Bernard 

Bernard, writing later. and oul of a strong sense of personal 
negleci: and- historical injustice, is defending his youthful role as 
innovator: his creation had been stolen and misappropriated. (He 
has forgotten how rnuch he admired Gauguin at the time, and how 
often and how.gencrously he praised him in his letters to Van Gogh.) 
But precedence in the events of the sumrner of 1888 is perhaps the 
ieast of the questions that he raises; the others are more funda¬ 
mental to the nature and aims of symbolism. Withoutdoubt Bernard 
was a catalyser. for Van Gogh as wcll as Gauguin. He was in touch 
with the literary world in Paris. he was a link between the critic 
Aurier and the painters. His Bretón Wornen in the Xíeadow, cairied to 
Arles by Gauguin in October 1888, was copied by Van Gogh and 
briely influenced him towards a more cloisonniste technique. And 


87- Bretonnes au Goémen, 1892. Bemard 

Bernard was an adept at idealist theory. Yet despite all this, the 
synthetíst pictures he executed, whether In 1888-90, or again in 
1892-3. seem lo carry with them no sense of symbolism. They 
remain Bretón genre .subjecLs whose simplifications of modelling 
and design, although audacious for the time, are stilí chiefly con¬ 
cerned wlth purely visual harmonies. Only in repetitions and con- 
tinuities of carved silhouettes (as in Bretonnes au Goémen [87]) is 
there some expression of a ‘soul of the people’ and the natural good- 
ness of a simple group existence. They are Instances of a rhythmic 
‘parallelism’ not unrelated to ideas of ‘correspondence’ to whlch 
Hodler tried to give a theoretical base and whose intuitive use. as 
here, is common throughout the perlod. Otherwise the désign 
remains extemal to the subject, and the arttst an observer. 


Thus Beraard’s work. in comparison with (íauguin’s, does not 
bear out hís philosophical contention that only a formal religious 
belicf can infuse symbolist art with true meaning. Indeed it Is 
possible that just the opposite is the case: the primary belief must 
be in art itself rather than in some other faith which art mediates: 
else that quality of identity, of congruence between form and idea, 
betwcen the seen and the unseen, is vitiatcd. In Maliarmé's terms, 
art is the expresslon of the mystery of our existence: ‘elle done ainsl 
d'authentldté notre séjour et constltue la seule tache splrituelle.’ hi 
other words, faith must reside in art itself, and as has often beeri 
pointed out this was indeed the case for Mallarmé himself through- 
out his Ufe, and, more briefly, for the younger symbolist poets in the 
years before 1890. So it is perhaps not surprising that Bernard’s 
most directly religious painting of this time, executed during a 


88. The Pietá. 1890. Bemard 



mystical crisis that followed an unhappy love afl'air, should be more 
expressionist than symbolist. The Pietá [88! ¡s heavily dependent on 
references outside itself: medieval and popular art on the one hand. 
and naturalistic representation, especially in facial expressions, on 
the other. (Van Gogh understood this, and objected to the artificial 
manner which Rernard had brietly adopted.) In consequence it does 
not achieve the self-contained ’stylc . . . which would be the ex- 
pression of our epoch* that was tenard’s goal. His preoccupatlon 






with a clear religious message,’ conceived more in tradittonal than 99 
ta. personal terms, has led hitn cióse to that Uteraty' art which 
symbolism was determined to overeóme. 

The Pont-Aven group employed the term ‘style’ in several senses. 

It could mean a period style—líke the Egyptian or the Gothic—or the 
modero one the syrnbolists aimed at creating that would embody 
the ‘spiritual sense’ of ifs own time. It could also however be used in 
a more restricted way, as when Bemard says that he was seeking 
‘an art which would employ form to express style, and colour to 
determine mood', and here something like the traditk)nal distinc- 
tion betvveen intellectual line and emotional colour Ls being con- 
tinued, but with a more immedlate spiritual intention. This-is what 
Gauguln has in mind (probably using Bemard’s vocabulary) when 
in October 1888 he wrltes to Schuffenecker, ‘This year I have 
sacrlficed everythlng — executlon, colour — in favour of style, want- 
ing to impose upon myself something else than what I know how to 
do.’ In a letter (613) of 1889, Van Gogh ls even more explicit: . I 
feel strongly incitned to seek style, if you like, but by that I mean a 
more virile, delibérate drawing. I can'í help it if that makes me 
more like Bernard or Gauguln.' Style could also, however, have Its 
more usual meanlng; a way of painting both integrated within 
itself and expressive of the individual artlst. And when a group of 
artísts were similarly attuned, as were the young painters who at 
this period carne under Gauguin’s Influence, this would also result 
in something like a group style within which the individual styles 
would be sympathetic variations. 

This last point of view ls largely encompassed in Maurice Denls’ 
definition of the new attitude. which he summarized in the pro- 
positions of his 1890 article in Art et Critique. He called it Neo- 
Traditionisme, since, in opposition to both academicism and Im- 
pressionism (including the ‘scientific iinpressionism’ of Seurat). he 
conceived of it as renewing the trae traditlon which they had lost, 
Although Denis does use the word symbol (‘A Byzanüne Christ is a 
Symbol') there is no indication that any idealist theories lie behlnd 
his formulations. which are limited by the psychological deter- 
minants of structure and ernoiion: 

The arüst's imaginatlon must stflize nature tato a dislillatíon of his feel- 
ing. and by emphasls, by omission, by exaggeratioo if necessary, produce a 
form thal coíiveys his sentirnent. And an artlst’s sensibility musí: impose 
upon Ihe haphazard shapes of nature an arrangement, a composition, a 
harmony and a structure which make his picture a delight to the eye. From 
the fusión of these two, the one determined by the suhjective necessity of 
emotton, the other by the objective necessity of the laws of colour and line, 
results that expressive synthesis which is a work of art 
Denis’ analysis is admirably clear-headed. but it seems somehow to 




by-pass all those questions of struggle and mystery that are at the 
core of the more intense forras of symbollst art. And unlike Aurler, 
who a year later uses much the same language in a passage of his 
article on Le Symbolisme in the Mercure, Denis nowhere refers to 
those ‘correspondences’ (between the ideal world and the world of 
sensation) which underlie the necesslty of synthesis and give the 
work its meantag. 

With Maurlce Denis. perhaps even more than with Émile Ber- 
nard, this resolution can be attributed to reUgious faiíh. Denis’ 
diaries during these years when he was an extraordinarily pre- 
cocious young patoter, record vvhat can only be called a kind of 
wilful innocence, a religious refuge from any acknowledgement 
lemptation m himself or evil in the world around hira. Although 
celebrated his raarriage with a Nabi ceremony (as well of corarse, 
a Catholic one) and was much involved in the symbolist theatre, 


89. The Sacred Wood, 1893. Denis 
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his paintings fully mirror this State of mind. Evidently for Denis the 
message thal Sériisicr brought back froni Pont-Aven iii September 
1888'; exemplitied in tfie tamous Talismán [92] painted urider 
Gauguin’s futelagc and partly cxprcssive of Bernard's lavourable 
vievv of ‘abstracting from nature’. renuiined witliin the realm of 
dcsign and raiscd no problems of deeper mcaning. Denis' deeorative 
compositions show an admiralion for Puvis and the Quattroccnto 
at least equai to liis understanding of Cauguin. He shares with tht 
other Nabis a fluid arabesque thaf is at least ineipient art nouveau 
tand through van de Yelde has a direct inlluenee in its forrnation). 
a reduction of space through the usí; of a high horizon Une or a 
tilling of the sky al the top ol the camas, and frieze-like arrange- 
ments of vertical tree Unes and figures turned in ilattened profile. 
Everything is peaceful and harmonious. Ilis scenes, whether classi- 
cal (as in The Sacred Wood |8qJ, which owes inuch to Puvis in its 



40. The Annuiu'iation. 1890. Denis 


profiled heads and receding planes) or (’hrisüan (as in The Aimuneia- 
tion [90!) evokc a golden age more innocent than Puvis. and much 
more intímate. His Jacob and The Angel [91J in sharp contrast to 
Gauguin's [bS]. simply clasp hands at arms' length, while Spring 
{1891). which the young Henrv van de Yelde transmuted in an 
einbroidery. becomes a quict garden party. with. as in The Sacred 
Wood. figures in a classicized contemporary dress. Denis' syrnbolist 
intention is clcar: to transcribe his own unquestioning sense of the 
continuing and constaní prescnce of God. In the residí the mood 
is sometimes lyrical. but perhaps more uften mcrcly domestic. (Val- 
lotton, who.se own paintings were ironic in spirit and deliberately 



91. Jacob and the Angel, 1892-3. Denis 



blunt in their siniplifying stylizations, soruewhat cruelly referred to 
Denis* ‘Hüly Vírgins on Bicyclcs'.l In either case all doubt has gone; 
faith is accepted and need riot struggle to clarify iLseIfthrough being 
expressed: thcre is nono oí that sense of tensión as the artist searches 
to make the ¡dea visible in the form which marks the more heroic 
kinds oí symbolíst expression. Denis seems to have iled írom the 
recognition of sin (sexual or otherwisc). and in íhis light it seems 
ironic that he should have illustratcd Verlaine’s Sagcsse Í1891) and 
Gide’s Voijíige d'lJrien {189 V»- which are amorig the first symbolist 
collaborations in which the illustrations are conceived as parallel 
evocations (rather than documentation) of the mood established by 
the written word. It is perhaps the very confidence and peace givcn 
him by his faith that helps Denis to paint many handsome pictures 
and decorations throughout the decade of the nincties. As he him- 
self pointed out, after 1891. with Gaiiguin's departure, the Severe 




synthciist stylc ol'thc Volpini exhibítion uf rSSy had softened, and 103 
in ihe exhibitions i)f the group at Le Barc de Bouttcville íiSy] -6) 

'the pircas of ílat colour no longer appeared vvith sucb insistenec, 
the fornis wcre no longer set within black outiines, the exciusive 
use of puré colour vvas no more.' Denis' owri works continué within 
this softened stylc. niade attractivc by a command of arabesque and 
subdued colour, bul their iconic characlcr is so gcnüe and their 
speciñe imagery so subjected to formal order ihat the syrnboiist 
intention hardly malters: Ihey ha ve bocorne parí of the decorativa 
World of arl nouveau. 

'rhe landscape that Sérusier brought back with him to Paris in 
September r888 {The TaHí^mcm jq2j) was esscntially a synthetist 
picture with exprexssive coiours. It had been painted in the Bois 
d'Arnour al Pont-Aven (where carlier that summer Bernard had 



palnted hls sister Madeleine lying to reverle on tlic grass. a chastc 
and fuily-clothed wood-nymph [s8]) under Gauguin's tutelage. 
‘How do you see those trees?’ Gauguta asked him. ‘They are yellow: 
well then, use yellow; that rafher bine shadow, paint it with pure 
ultramarine: the« red leaves? Use vermlllon.' But Sérasier was 
also receptive to Gauguin’s insistence upon the primacy of the 
artist’s Imagination and the interactlon of hls mind with reality; he 
was familiar with the neo-Platonlc tradition, and was Interested In 
the occuit, and he at once madc the connection. It was he who 
named the group of converted friends (it included Bonnard, Itenls, 
Ranson, Vallotton and Vuillard, and later others). Nabis (or pro- 
phets), and who, with Denis and Ranson, provided most of the ritual 



os wdl as the theory of the groiip. He kncw of Swcdciiborg, and thc 105 
theorj.’ of corrcsporidcnces, and he read Edouard Schuré’s Les 
Grands Iniliés (1889) wiLh cnUmsiasm. Boih Ranson and Scrusicr 
wcre iiiterested in theosopliy. and like many poets and artists of the 
perlod (including Uauguin) scarchcd for eommon ground in Eastem 
and Western religions. Ranson's Clirist and íiuddha |9 3|. which Te¬ 
calis Gauguin's Vellow Clirist Is], also íncluries the sacred lotus of 
the Hindus and an Arabio inscTíption. symbolic of Moharnniedan- 
ism, which reads ’knighthood of the prophets’ in refcrence to the 
Nabis' mysíical brotherhood. In the same year Sérusier painted 
Ranson I94] in an imaginary Nabi costume studying a sacred book 
and holding a medieval-looking crozier perhaps carved by the 


94. Ranson in Nabi Costume, 1890. Sérusier 


io6 Sculptor Georges Lacombe, the oniy sculptor of the group [95]. At 
first the Nabis’ monthly meettngs (from which women were ex- 
cluded) were monkish gatherings, with a formallzed ritual and 
serious discussion of philosophical and doctrinal questions, but most 
of the members (and especially Bonnard, Vuillard and Koussel) 
were more secularly disposed and after a short time theír reunióos 
were more relaxed. 



45. The Dream, 189a. Lacombe 


Alrnost from the start painting tended to contrast vviih doctrine, 
even for the mystically- minded. Ranson’s paintings and tapcstrj’ 
designs (the carly ones executed by his wife), Hlled wiJh Ilowers. 
fruit. animáis and figures either nude or in medievalizing ílowing 
dresses much like thosc of ücnis, are light-hearted decorations. 
altogether art noiiveau in style and mood [96]. 

Ranson lived in París. Sérusier íwho had returned to paint with 
Gauguin in Le Pouldu in 1889 and 1890; divided his time between 
Paris and Brittany. For him, as for others of the Nabi group - Séguin 
and Filiger especially — Brittany continued to hold sometliing of the 
mysterj' it had for Gauguin. ILs rnonuments, menhirs and roadside 
crucifixes, and its language, Gaclic. were survivals of a primilive 
past: its people and their costumes w'ere untouched by modern lifc, 
and an ancient faith was an integral part of their daily lives. In 
Brittany one could believe in the constan t prescnce of the mysterious 
and the occult, in the spiritual power of original sirnplicities and in 
the renewai of ancient forms of art. These are the background 
references of Sérusier’s farmyard scenes and Filiger's landscapes: 
thcy seek to render ‘the mystery that . . . lies at the heart pf the 
world’s oldesi humanity, the Celtic race'. Yet. apart from the us'e of 





certain synthetist compositional devices, their works seem to ha ve 107 

littlp to do with the original symboiist niessage or an idealist 
aesth¿tíc. Filiger's gouaches on religious themcs. exccuíed during 
the early 1890^. with their iixed, hieratic compositions and precise 
drawing based on his adrniration of trecento and quattrocento style 
and medieval stained glass, while they are the cxpression of a 
sincere mysticism are esseniíally primitivo reviváis, as are the wood- 


96. Women in white, 1895. Ranson 




io8 cuts he made for ihe re\'iew l/Ymagicr (1894-6) of Rémy de Gour- 
mont. Once again religious acceptarice has laken precedence over 
the original symboilst artistic intention: to use the symboüsts' own 
ternis. the ‘literary’ subject, which was to havc been banned, has 
returned in the guise ol’ reference. not to the associations of an 
anecdote. but to those of ari earlicr art. Later. in a series of vvorks 
done around the tum of the century, Filiger once again reinstaíes a 
kind of synthetism, novv basing its gcneralizations upon geo- 
metrical order and colour analyses. These Geometrk Heads, some of 
which come cióse to abstraction. are symbolist in so far as they are 
seen as microcosms of a pervasive universal structure, conveyed 
through the analytic forras which inhabit both the íigure and its 
surrounding space and give evidence of their unity. (There is an 
obvious analogy here with certain features of cubism, which Filiger 
anticipates by only a few years.) 

Other members of the Nabi group were prompted by the same 
rebanee on geometry. Jan Verkade, who had painted in Brittany in 
the summer of 1891. the year he arrived in Paris. was converted to 
Cathoiicism in 1892. In 1897. after several previous visits. he 
entered the Benedictine monastery at Beuron in the Black Forest 
where the monks devoted themselves to painíing, following the 
archaizing aesthetic of Fathcr Desiderius Lenz 'based upon a mysti- 
cal interpretation of Egyptian. early Greek and medieval art [which] 
must have seemed the complete affirmation of the less ordered, but 
analogous spirif of the early Nabis. Verkade introduced Sérusier 
to Lenz" theories of ‘holy measurements', and Sérusier's ‘published 
translations of Lenz, beginning in 1904, entered promincntly into 
the Nabis' concern with geometric proportions as divine truth.' 
Sérusier’s own littJe book. L'ABC de la peinture (not published until 
1921, with a preface by Maurice Denis. but conceived much earlier) 
invokes the mystic qualíties of numbers and emphasizes the golden 
section as a compositional inethod: 'Apart from the style peculiar to 
an individual, a period or a nation. there are forras of a superior 
quality. a language common to all human intelligence. Without 
some trace of this universal language, there is no such thing as a 
Work of art . . . This universal language is based on the science of 
numbers. above all on simple numbers Mathernatics - whose 
application to the visual arts. necessarily spatial. is geometry.’ ‘Syn- 
thesis consists of containing all forms within that small number of 
forras we are capable of conceiving: straight Unes, a few angles. the 
ares of a circle at the eliipse; beyond that we become lost in the 
ocean of the particular.’ So Sérusier. like others of his generation. 
has reversed the direction with w'hich symbohsm began; rather than 
begin the anxious search for symbolic forra from within, he rests his 
synthesis upon conformity to laws outside himself. His belicf in the 



sqintes mésures Is the aesthetic parallel to the religióus conversions 109 
among both writers (Charles Monee is a typical instance) and artists 
during'thc last decade of the century. 

Throughout the years of the nineties the Nabi group had a direct 
and continulng associatlon wlth another aspect of symbolism. Even 
within the movement it was frequently remarked that poetry played 
the leading role and that no, or few, equivalent novéis or plays were 
being created. Villiers de l’Isle Adarn, author of L'Éve future, had 
indeed wrítten for the theatre in the eighttes {e.g. Le Nouveau Monde), 
but his work was unperformed, and he left ni) French successor of 
anything like his stature. aithough there were a few lesser figures 
such as Mauricc Beaubourg who occasionally wroíe plays. Never- 
theless. there was a symbolist theatre. and the Nabis were closely 
connected with It, 

Realism in the theatre had been led by the energetic Antoine, who 
at the Théátre Libre demonstrated hls belief in the power of the 
actual. For Antoine the set of a buteher shop had to be hung with 
real hams, The reaction was Icd by the actor-manager Lugné-Poé, 
who for a time was Antolne’s assistant, and by Paul Fort, himself a 
symbolist poet. In the autumn of 1890 Fort founded the Théátre á'Art, 
which duririg the less than Ihree years of its exlstence presentad 
poetlc recitations and plays - among others, works by Laforgue and 
Rimbaud, prophets of symbolism, Mallarmé, Maeterlinck, RacMlde, 
and Paul Fort himself. It was for Madame La Morí, by Rachilde. that 
Gauguin did a drawlng In early 1891, and it was the Théátre dArt 
that arranged the benefit for Verlaine and Gauguin at which in 
May 1891 were presented L’Intruse of Maeterlinck and a Don Juan 
by Gaugule’s collaborator Charles Morlce. 

Lugné-Poe was closely associated with these activities. He had 
been a classmate of ¥ulllard and Maurlce Denis at the Lycée Con- 
dorcet, and in August 1890 he had assured tht; publication of the 
twenty-year-old Denis’ article on Neo-Traditionisme by personally 
taking it to Art et critique. In 1891 Lugné-Poé shared a studio with 
Dente, Vutllard and Bonnard where together, as he wrote, they 
‘read Rimbaud, Gide who was just beginning, Verlaine, Maeter¬ 
linck. Lugné-Poé called upon his friends to do sets and programmes 
for the Théátre dArt, but Denis, Ranson and Sérasier (as well as Ibels 
and Augustin) were more active than elther Bonnard or Vuillard. 

The sets (which have been lost) were true to the principies of sug- 
gestioH and Indirecüon of literary symbolism. .As a conlemporary 
described them. they employed ‘simplification of the décor, use of 
only those elemente indispensable to the creation of each scenc, 
síylizalion, complete hannony of décor and costume’, and, primary 
article in thelr reaction from realism, ‘avoidance of all trompe l'oeir. 

They were deliberately fragmentary staíements which called upon 



lio the imaginatioij of the audience and so were made to suggest more 
than they portrayed. 

For lack of money, but pcrhaps just as much bccauso the sym- 
bolist ideal, as Fort presented it. vvas essentially non-theatrical, 
havlng more to do with mood than with action, the Théitre d'Art 
did not last. But Lugné-Poé went on, first at the ephemeral 
EschoHers (1892), and theii at the solidly founded (1893) Théátre 
de TOeuvre, to his tme mission — the mtroduction and championing 
in París (and even in London) of the mOdem, symbolist theatre. It 
turned out that this theatre was largely foreign, and northern. 
Except for the Belgian Maeterllnck, It was also a theatre in transla- 
üon: its mainstay vvas Ibsen, though Hauptmann, Bjornsen and 
Strindberg were also important. Ibsen had first been played at the 
Théátre Libre, where In 1890 Antoine presented Ghosts at the urging 
of Zola, who evidently saw him as a realist. But Lugné-Poé and his 
friends percelved other, more mystical valúes under the realist sur- 
face, and it was at the Théátre de l’Oeuwe that Parts became familiar 
with Ibsen’s plays. 

Of the Nabis, Dente, Sérusier, Ranson and Vuillard were most 
dosely associated with the Théátre de TOeuvre, but llttle that Sérusier 
or Ranson did has been preserved, since they worked malnly on sets 
and curtains. Denis, who had already done the costurnes for the 
puppet presentation of Maeterlinck’s Seven Princesses and the pro- 
gramme for Ibsen’s Lady from The Sea given at the EschoHers in 1892, 
drew programme deslgns and also the seis for the performance of 
Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roí, given at the Théátre de TOeuvre in 1896, eight 
years after the Nabis collaborated on its puppet performance at their 
Théátre des Panüns. 

Vutllard’s sets (for Rosmersholm and The Master Builder, for ex- 
ample) have also been lost. The style of his lithographic programmes 
is much llke that of the more familiar posters of the period: scattered 
colour, ellíptical drawmg and witty representatíon, all put down in 
apparent casual iinprovísatiori. Its purpose was to tie picture and 
text together into one visual whole which nelther would domínate. 
In this it succeeded brilliantly, but one may well ask what relation, 
If any, such a light-hearted style more generally associated with art 
nouveau, bears to symbolism ? The tone of Vuillard’s programmes Is 
rather gay, and they convey little of that sense of tensión, and of the 
hldden torces of destiny and desire that control the fate of Ibsen’s 
characters, and of which they are the symbols. But the fusión of 
letter and line into a single image rnay well have something to do 
with the theory of correspondence among the arts (rather than 
between essence and appearance) which had inspired Rimbaud’s 
famous sonnet of the vowels. It was an essential part of the common 
symbolist inheritance from Baudelaire: Gauguin had dlscusi^d it in 




his Notes SijiiÜu’Liques. íiiid Van Gogh rcfcrs !o it. It vvas. afíer all. 
rhe wísh to apply and extend this theory that inspired the ‘perfume 
uecdmpanimenr to tlic performance of Macterlinck's Les Avcucjles 
(and perhaps also lo Roinard's Sonfi of Songs) in 1891 at the 
Théátre d'Art. All in the group werc familiar wirh Wagner and the 
llesamikuiistwerk (Sérusier. in !<S8q. liad vvritten Wagner’s ‘Credo' 
on the Wall of the inn at Le Pouldu) and in iheir coilaboralion on 
costumes. sets and programmes ihey vvere, in their ovvn delicate, 
inümiste -- and in the puppet theatres often ironic — way. lar re¬ 
moved from the grandioso and the senlentious. 

Vuillard and Bonnard were among the first to receive the niessage 
Sérusier broughi baek from Brittany in Scplernber ¡888: Albert 
Aurier included them in his long article on Les Symbolistes in the 
Revue emiidopédique in April 1892: they were farniliars of the 
symbolist milieu. Vuillard was a friend of Vlallarmé and Bonnard 
throughout his life, read Mallarmé's poetry with affeclionate atten- 
tion. But ío what degree did they share in the aims of symbolism 
Maurice Denis noted that ‘For Vuillard the crisis caused bv the ideas 
of Gauguin lasted only a sliorl lime, and he and Bonnard (Le Nabi 
tres japonard) were perhaps the least theoretically inclined of the 


97. Tw0 Women by Lampllght 1892. Vuillard 





group. Compositionally, thelr early work Is, of course, ‘synthetic’ 
in its tendency: it eniploys the flattened space, silhouetted bodies. 
continuous ouüines of thc style, and to reinforce its decorative 
aspect often does away with the horizon line. But these elements, 
although they occur in some symbolist painting, are not speciflcally 
symbolist in character. Rather, like the taH and narrow proportions 
bobi painters often use to contain thc lively vibrations of an im- 
pressionist surface, they are styllstic features which begin to evolve 
in the late eighties under Japanese inspiration, and which con¬ 
tribute, in the nineties. to the formation of art nouvem. 

Because of their subjects.friends and family in everyday set- 

tings and occupatlons, interior scenes painted at cióse range and on 
a small scale ~ they ha ve been called iniimistes. In this there is 
nothing inherently symbolist. But many of Vuillard’s early can- 
vases (e.g. Two Women by Lamplight [97]) and a few of Bonnard’s 



98. Married Life, c.1894. Vuillard 





suggest that the lovingly rendered surface of this familiar en virón- 113 
ment, ,vvith its pleasures of shapc and colour and tcxture, is just that 
— a surface. The objccts and the figures, trealed so much alike, 
though ihey secm lo disstilve. are hcld togcther in a tight and 
claustrophobic space. at once separated and bound into a rigid 
slructure. (LSometimes his actors do not evcn bavc roorn to stand 
upright - a device he may have learned from Burne-fones. vvhose 
work was vvell known in París at this time.) There is something here 
of Mallarmé's minute observation of aesthetic: surface. and his de- 
votion to the effective sum of infinite suggcstion, the indirect glance 
which catches reality unaware. Bonnard. espedally, interrupts liis 
descripti(jns as different forms impingo upon his consciousncss. pro- 
ducing the visual equivalent of Mallarmé's interrupted. parcntheti- 
cal phrases designed for simultaneous. rather than scquential. 
reference. His slyle thus parallels whal Huysmans in Á rehours called 




II4 the poet’s ‘adhesivc language. solitary and secret, full of retracted 
phrases, elliptical figures, audacious tropes’. Vuillard’s strong con- 
trasts of artificial light whose source is often within the picture, not 
only flattens out forras In the synthetist tnanner, but also heightens 
the sense of spatial conflnement. In the end a heavily laden psycho- 
logical atmosphere pushes through the surface of domestlc ordinari- 
ness, unifying the whole with a sense of charged personal relations 
more real than any analytic; phenornenal obscrvation [98]. For all 
the diffcrcnccs of scalc and milieu. the interpretative eflects are 
much like those of Ensor, who a decade earller, in La Musique russe 
[35] and La Dame en détresse [99]. transformed the traditlonal 
realistic rendering of middle-class genre with undertones of silent 
awareness and tensión, of isolatton and unspoken commumcaiion. 
The arnbience of thcse works is similar to Ihaü w'hich Maeterlinck. 
though he employed a more stylaed and artificial language. strovc 
for in what he called ’static' theatre of everyday life, whose drama 
lay not in decisive acüons. but in continuing unspoken tensions. 
¥uillard’s palntings, less sombre and more Intímate, also hint at an 
undeclared. and .sometimes oppressivc. communion, the true 
reality of the larniliar scene. This ts the (symbolist) quality that 
Vulllard loses in his more objective interiors and portraits after the 
turn of the century. 
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Suggestion, 
Mystery, Dream 


REDON 

. . Suggesüve art is embodied in the provocative art of musk, but I base 
also made it mine by a combination oí disparate elements juxtaposed and 
of forms Iransposed or altercd vvhich, l'rce of any contingendes. neverthe- 
less bave a loglc of their own.' (Redon, 1898) 

‘The sense of mystery lies in always being in the equivocal, in double and 
triple asptxts. in the surrnisal of aspeers limnges within imagest. forms 
which will come into being, or whlch will exist in accordance with the State 
of mind of the spectator.' (Redon, 1902) 

Perhaps more than any other artist of his time Odilon Redon linked 
the related worlds of graphic and literary symbolism. Older than the 
other symbolist painters. he was a contemporary of Mallarmé and 
from the time they were Introduced by Huysmahs (at a Wagner 
concert in 1885) his very good friend — his ‘ally in art’, as Redon 
wrote at the poet’s death in 1898. Sonie rnonlits befoiT thoy mol. 
Mallarmé wrote to Redon that the tilles of his lithographs went ‘to 
the heart of the matter’: and towards the end of his life he chose 
him to illustrate Le Coup de des. bis ciilminating poem, They led 
similar, outwardly uneventM lives, combining domesticity wilh 
intense devotion to their art; It was a casanier existence in which. 
said Redon, ‘the will alone malntains the equillbrium, along oppos- 
ing roads travelled by neither bourgeois ñor bohemian.' Huysmans. 
who had praised his irst exhibition in 1881, was aiso an intímate 
at this time. 

The famous passage in Á rebours (1884) (which also celebrates 
Mallarmé! describing the gallery of ‘deoadenl' art galhered by the 
hero des Esseinícs gavc Redo» a symbolist notorsety. Por Huys¬ 
mans. who linked him with Moreau, Redon was above all a ‘per- 
verse’ artist whose drawings, beyond the bounds of painting, in- 
novated ‘a very speclal fanlasy, a fantasy of sickness and delirtum’ 
and were of Interest for this very reason. Though Redon regretted 



Ii6 this overly literary (and naturalíst) interpretation he remataed in 
touch with the writers. ‘What ha¥e I put tato my work to suggest so 
many subtleties to them?’ he asked in his Journal to 1888, 1 placed 
a liUle door opening on mystery. [ invented some flctions. It is for 
thern to go iurther.’ 

During this period, althoiigh naturaliy retíring. Redon also in- 
creased hls contacts among the painters. He was a founder of the 
Indépendants In 1884: he was Included in the 1886 ‘Impressionlst’ 
exhibition, whcre he rnet Gauguto, who admlred his work. 

In that same year. Théodore de Wyzewa, voicing the attitude of 
the Reme wagnéríenne founded In 1885 by Edouard Dujardin, and to 
which Redon contributed. cited híin (and Moreau) as one of the 
newly oriented ‘symphonic painters’ who through ‘emotional signs 
. . . suggest to US the precise serisation of visions', The younger 
members of the synthetist group honoured hirn as a sage and 
prophet Aurier, to 1892, hailed Redon as a precursor and noted 
how his ‘disdain for materialistic imitation. through his love of 
dreams and of the splrítuaF had had a strong, tí todirect, effect upon 
the ‘new artistic souls of today’. 

Etenis called him ’our Mallarmc’ and iater wrote that Redon's 
raanner of thinking had helped to orient the art of 1890 towards 
idealism. It seems signiicant that at the banquet to honour of Jean 
Moréas (February 1891) he was seated between Seurat and Gau- 
guln, who at that time were no longer friends. He was much ad- 
mired among the Belgian syrnbolists (he first showed with Les XX 
tal 1886), while Arthur Symons called him a French Blake. And like 
so many members of his milieu, both writers and painters. Redon. 
about 1895, underwent a rellgious crisis; in hls case, fortunately, it 
affected the subjects more than the manner of his art. 

‘Suggcslion’, ‘mystery , ‘dream’. These key concepts of sym- 
boHst aestheücs are crucial also for Redon’s art. Hls first llthographic 
serles is called Dam le reve (1879): La Nuil appears in 1886, and 
Songes in 1891, while three others, the Poe (1882), the Gaya (1885), 
and the l'kurs du mal (1890) are dedicated to artists of similar 
imaginative bent [100]. In the spirit of symbollsm. Redon. although 
he admired Pissarro, objected to the literallsm of the impressionists: 
hls strictures on ‘the low-vaulted edilice' of their art matched 
Gauguin’s charge that they ‘neglected the mysterious centres of 
thoughts’. Redon described his own work as ‘suggestl¥e art [which] 
is like an illumlnation of things for dreams, towards which thought 
is also dlrected . . . [It] can fulfil nothirig without going back 
uniquely to the mysterious play of shadovvs and the rhythm of 
Imagtaatlvely conceived lines.’ ‘My solé alm,’ he wrote to his Dutch 
patrón André Borger, ‘is to instil in the spectalor. by means of 
unexpectcd allurements. all the evocations and fascinatiofts of the 




loo. Á l'horizon, l'ange des certitudes et. dans le ckl sombre, 
un regará interrogateur, 1882. Redon 


unknown on the boundaries of thought’ In the purity of their 
symbolist doctrine, these phrases seem to echo Mallarmé. 

Huysmans, generally more concerned witli subject thari wLth 
style, viewed Eedon’s art in very literary terms, and partly because 
of this Redon had to flght against the label of íllustrator, although - 
as the dedications of his lithographic serles show - both literature 
and some aspects of evolutíonary Science were essential to his 
imagination. He insisted thai lüs tifies were only vague and in- 
deternúnate attractions for the imagination: he was conscious of 
the ‘effcct of abstract line acting directly on the spirif, and from 


Ii8 Delacroix. the hero of his youlh, he, like Seural and Gauguin, had 
learned the expressiveness of tone and colour. Yet Redon is never a 
synthetist in the manncr of Gauguin and his younger Nabi friends. 
As imaginative and suggestive as his creations are, and as directly 
visual in their inipact. their details still continué something of the 
naturalism of his own earlier gcneration. He said of himself, ‘niy 
whole originality . . . consists in having tnade improbable beings 
iive hunianly according lo the laws of the probable, by as lar as 
possible putting the logic of the visible at the Service of the invisible 
, , , Any time Ihat a human figure cannot create the ¡ilusión that 
it is. so to speak, going to step out of the trame to walk. sit, or think, 
truly rnodern atl. is missing,’ No synthetist, conceiving his ‘plástic 
equivalents' of the ideal vvorid in terms of simpliñcation and 
generalization. invoking paralleis with the stylized decorative unity 
of the primitives, vvould make such an analysis, Thus Redon, 
despite the formal analogies he draws betw'een the suggestive 
powers of inusic and painting, is a dificrent sort of symbolist. The 
surrealists vvere not vvrong wlien they named him one of their 
ancestors. 

They could have subscribed to Redon’s own ‘small banal aphor- 
ism fof 189H]: nothing in art is done through the will alone, every- 
thing is done by docile submission to the arrival of the unconscious.' 
And they too could have added, as Redon did in 1903, ‘Wheri 1 saw 
ihis mysterious agency of art, I treated it wáth great respect. but also 
with an imperturbable clairvoyance.' It is true that Redon's space is 
never really a dream space with its violent distortions of perspec- 
tive, but rather a natural space in which some misplaced objects 
make their appearance; ñor docs his sense of the equivocal inelude 
the formal ambiguity and suggestion of the surrealists. But there is 
the surprise of altered scale and unexpected association. Gauguin, 
taking issue with Huysmans’ literary interpretations (in Certains. 
1859). said that with Redon ‘dreams beconie a reality' - a very sur- 
realist attitude. In contrast. Gauguin’s formally expressive symbol- 
ism, because it maintains its distance frorn reality, lays the ground- 
wmrk for even greater stylization and, eventually, abstraction. 

If Redon's insistence upon what he called an intellectual art ^ as 
opposed to an art of sensation - is essentially symbolist. so are the 
particular forrns shaped by his imagination. Long before Huysmans 
associated thcm in A rehours Redon had been inspired by Gustave 
Moreau, whorn he considered a painter of ideas, but whose accuracy 
in the sepárate parts of his imaginary combinations is cióse to his 
own. {Later Redoii changed his mind. because he judged him coid 
and ‘celibate'. out of touch with lite.) He was first impressed with 
Q-dipus and the Sphinx, shown in the Salón of 1864. In two of 
Moreau's best-known pictures, the Thracian Makien with the Head 



loi. Thracian Maiden with the Mead of Orphem, 1865. Moreau 
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qi Orpheus | i o i j and The Apparition ic- 18 75). Rcdun ibund the initial 
firtistic source oí’one of'his most pervasive motifs: the isolated head. 
a fragment conveying a symbolic meaning 1102], It appears as 
carly as 1S69 in a crayun drawing, and (usually scveral times; in 
every lithographic suite beginning with Dans le reve U879). Char- 
acíeristically the head carries no speciíic allegeiric or religious refer- 
enee (a lew times il is the head ofC'hrisl). Much more gcneraíly. it 


120 suggests, without being named, the soul or the intelügence. strug- 
gling to free itself oí’ its corpórea! inheritance and to rise towards 
unión with a pantheistic spirit. Thus a series of heads of increasing 
parts and classictsm float. upwards in Germimtion (Dans h; reve, íl). 
1879 whose title, like that of the first píate — Eclosión — may 
come from a passage in Baudeiaire's study of Víctor Hugo; and 
small heads again ascend in N’y a-t-il pus un monde invisible (Le 
Juré, V, 1887). Often this meaning is amplifled by an evolutionary 
reference, as when a head bursLs forth from a plant in La Fleur du 
marécage (Hommage a Coya, IL 1885) [104], or from an insect in 



ro2. Head of a Martyr, 1877. Redon 


Une longue chrysalide couleur de sang (A Gustave Elaubert. ll, 1859). 
In rnost of thcse instances i 1 retains sornething of that éguivoque so 
important to Redon, and so remains synibolist - i.e., vvithin the 
realm of suggestion. The attitude that lies behind the suggestion is 
made most specific in the frontispiece to André Melierio's short 
essay on L'Art idéaliste 1 ios|. rvhere the head, looking upwards, is 
closely encircled by a worm-like creature with human eyes; here 
the double reference of art and soul - an idealist musical art. since 







105- Genmnatkm, 1879. Redon 

there is a rerniniscence of Orpheus atracked by carthly torces of 
destruclion is quite olear, so explicit. indeed. Ihat í'like Gauguin's 
Selj-Portrait wiih Halo [So|) symbolic fusión has been speüed out 
and becorne an allegory of symbolism. 

Oflen. throughout ihe many lithographs of these Uvo decades. 
Redon refers to the presence of the ideal, invisible world in an even 
inore conccntratcd iniagc: all thal remains of the head is the eye, 
puré, penetratlng Intelligence. Like the head, the eye stmggles to free 
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io6. L'mil, cútnme un bailón bizarre, se dirige vers rinfini, 1882. Redon 



124 gi¥en a new intensity (in very different ways) by Ensor. Khnopff and 

Munch. and the head as symbolic fragment is notably employed by 
Rodin, and later in works that continué aspects of symbolism by 
Brancusi. the first of whose memorable series bears a remarkable 
resemblance to an early Redon drawfng, naturalistic In Its detail, of 
a child’s head lylng on its side. 

Redon’s interest in evolutionary development was first stimu- 
lated by his friend Armand Claraud, a botanist concerned with 
organic forras on the borderline between plant and animal life. This 
Ínteres! continúes throughoul his life. bul at Icast until rgoo his 
interpretations. although they are consonant with his sense of a 
striving for an idea!, are often more ironic íhan positivisl in their 
tone. The false evolutionary starts {11 y a peut-étre une premiére 
liurnanité essayée dans la jkur Jusuiit. c. 1890) appear again In the 
'vain ¥ictorie8’ of his centaurs and sirens. and are continued in the 
failure of Pcgasus and the chariots of Phaeton (which stem from 
both Delacroix and Moreau) whose immense desire to rise only 
causes thein to fall backwards. This duallty is best seen in his 
renderings of Satan as the heroic fallen ángel, symbo] of man's 
dlvided personality [107]. In all thfe Redon is ¥ery much of his time, 
as he is in a mysticism which invokes the Buddha as well as Christ. 



107. Gloire et lomnge á loi, Satan, 1890. Redon 





126 In common vvilh mciny other pocts and artists of the period Redon 
was strongly influenced by Baudclaire whom he had read as a 
yonng man and for vvhose Fk’itrs dii mal he did a suite of lithographs 
in i8<-jo. Perhaps this is one of íhe reasons wfiy his moral almo- 
sphere is nciihcr that of the bclicving optimist (Maurice Dcnis) ñor 
his opposite the satanist (Felieien Ropsi of the black nias.s. Despile 
al! the obvious disparities of médium, scalc, physica! encrgy in che 
forni. and of allegoric reference in the subject (as vvel! a,s of self- 
image in the arlist). the closest psychological paraUel is with Rodin's 
Gates of Hell. whose working out is contemporaneous with the ttvo 
decades of Redon’s lithographs !io8|. For Rodin loo Baudelaire's 
poetry was an important stimulus, and although his emphasis is 

rog. La morí; mon ironie dépasse, i 889. Redon 


tipon hcroic, Sisyphean effort rather than resigned romantic irony, 127 
there |s a similar Baudelaircan atmosphere of división within the 
soul and finally despairing struggle. This is especiatly trae in 
Redon’s two series Á Gustave Plaubert (1889) and the Tentation de St 
Antoine (1896). m?here ihere is also a forma! parallel: small figures 
emerge from an immense darkness. and are brieily lit. orily to dis- 
appear again, their symbolic materiality once more drawn into a 
void that is of another world than this one [109]. 

Redon transposed many of his lithographic themes into his later 
pastéis and oiis. The insect and the flower world reappear. there are 
heads that fioat in space, and Apollo's horses that rear against the 
sky. But though many of these themes are also common wtth other 
symbolist artists (one thinks especially of Maeterlinck’s studies of 
fiowers and inseets. of Gallé’s Décor symboliste, itself tafluenced by 
Baudelaire, and of Georges Rodenbach's central theme of Silence 
that Redon also painted), the colourful paintings of post-1900 are 
more decorative than intense. Perhaps here, as elsewhere, sym- 
bolism has been attenuated by the looser. more flowing forms of art 
nouveau and its less 'intelleetuar intentií)ns. 

VAN GOGH 

‘He is, nearly always, a symbolist. .. feellng the constant necessíty of cloth- 
ing his ideas in precise, ponderable. tangible forms . . . In nearly all bis 
pictures, beneath this rnorphie envelope. ibis very tleshly ilesri, this very 
material matter, lies, for the miad which knows how to see it, an Idea, and 
this Idea, the work's esseiitial basis, is at the same time its efflclent and its 
final cause.’ (Albert Aurler, 1890) 

Tt is rather like this that I ought to be, rather than the sad reality of how I 
do feel.' (Vincent Van Gogh) 

Vlncent Van Gogh arrived in Parts early in 1886. There he experi- 
enced his tirst direct contact with inipressionísm. of which he had 
heard from his brother Theo, but had not until then actually seen. 

He was quickly captured by the impressionlsts' love of lighl and 
colour and by their technique of the broken brush stroke:. though 
not being one of the club. yct. I have much admired cerlain im- 
pressionists’ pictures,’ he wrote in mid'i886. From then on until 
his death four years later he thought of himself as an impressionist, 
but an impressionist with a difference. That difference is evident 
enough in the enormous Intensity and expressive energy of so many 
of his paintings, where both line and colour take on a Ufe of their 
own, are impelled besides by some further energiáng forcé which, 
using them as médium, makes its existence known and felt, The 
struggle between these two compulsions. the one grounded in the 
necessitles of realistic observation, the other desirous of imaginative 



128 freedom, determines Van Gogh’s uneasy relation to the symbolist 
tendencles of his period, The intenstty of the landscapes is such that 
their temperament seerns to be less that of the observing artist, 
selecting those moods and corners of nature congenial to his feel- 
ings. than of the insistent pantheist temper of Nature herself. not 
to be denled. Vincent's letters made it clear that however the un- 
conscious balance of these impulses changed and shifted. he was 
well aware of them and. like any other artist, used them for his 
conscious purposes. 

Van Gogh’s brief two years in París (March 1886 through 
Febraary 1888) coincided with the emergence of literary symbol- 
Ism: but though pictorial symbolism was nascent (as we now know) 
It was not yet altogether evident. In these months, under the impact 
of the ‘plem-air paintings to which his brother Theo introduced 
him, his previously dark palette lightened, his attitude towards his 
subjects became more objective, he was influenced by Japanese 
prints. and he brietly became, in effect. an impressionist. Through 
Plssarro and Signac he leamed much about neo-impressionist 
colour theory. Seurat he met only brietly on a visit to his studio 
just before leaving París, although his ‘personality . . . and his 
beautiful great canvases' remained vi¥idly in his memory. The really 
lasting contacts he established were with Gauguin and the enthusl- 
astlc young Émile Bernard. Once having moved to Arles, Van Gogh 
invited them both to join him in establishing his dream of an 
‘atelier oí the south’. Bernard never carne, though there was a con- 
tinuing cxchange of letters and paintings; Gauguin, of course, 
flnanced by Theo, spent the two fateful months of November and 
December 1888 with VIncent in Arles. 

These two frlends brought Van Gogh his clo.sest contacts with 
symbolist practice — and theory: the former he adoptad only 
sporadically (and never completely): passages in his letters seem to 
irnply ideas akin to the latter, although there is no evidence of his 
ever having concerned himself with its philosophic bases, But the 
impllcations of their ait and argument were certainly congenial to 
his previous intentions. Even before coming to París Van Gogh had 
been familiar with the ideas of Delacrotx and Charles Blanc (1 am 
completely absorbed in the laws of colour’ [November 1885]), and 
interested both in the technlcal questions of harmony and lumi- 
nosity and in the expressiveness of colour. Thus he vvritcs to his 
brother from Nuenen: ‘Colours . . . indeed have something to say 
for themselves . . . Siippose I have to paint an autumn landscape, 
trees with yellow leaves. All right - when I conceive it as a sym- 
phony in yellow, what does it matter if the fundamental colour of 
yeMow is the same as that of the leaves or not ? It matters very little 
. . . Colour expresses something in itself, one cannot do withoát this. 



one must use It; what is beautiful, really beautiful. is aiso correct,’ 129 
So It is not surprising that alrcady theii, in 1885, he had a strong 
feeling for "Ihe reialion between our colour and Wagner’s mustc’, 
and had remarked to his friend Rappard that Delacroix had said 
‘thal one musf get one's st.udies from nature, bul that the ultímate 
picture ought to be made from memory'. In Arles, in the summcr of 
1888, he explalns that tertllized’ by the Ideas of Delacroix (whose 
Christ in the Boat ‘speaks a symbolic language through colour 
alone’) he is retuming to ideas he held before he knew the impres- 
sionists. and is using ‘colour more arbitrarily, in otder to express 
[hímselfj forcibly’. He then describes how he would llke to paint the 
porlrait of an artist friend. ‘a man who dreams great dreams', 
beginning ‘faithfully', biit then going on ‘to be the arbltrary 
colourist'. exaggerating to get oranges and yellows in the hair to 
set ofl" against the ‘infinity’ of a plain blue background, and so ‘by 
this simple combination of the bright head against the rich blue 
background [to] get a mysterious effect, llke a star In the depths of 
an azure sky’. Here Van Gogh, expressing a preoccupatlon that will 
have its deflnitive formulation in The Starry Nlght [115]. employs 
certaln key words (‘minite’, ‘azure’, ‘mysterious’) of the symbolist 
vocabulary. 

Even at this date, however, his meaning is perhaps less specili- 
cally symbolist than generally pantheisüc. in the sense (as Ldvgren 
has suggested) of his early admiration for Whltman who. it should 
be remembered, was also invoked by the symbolist poets, among 
thcm Mallarmé and Maeteriinck. Sucb pantheism, or vitalisrn. is 
Indicated in Van Gogh’s lettera long before he could have come tato 
contact wlth any theoretical symbolism - though he had read 
Carlyle. From The Hague (in 1882) he writes to his brother: . in 
all nature, for lastance in trees, I see expresslon and soul, so to 
speak. A row of pollard willows sometinies resembies a procession 
of almshouse men. Young corn has something Inexpressibly tender 
about it, which avvakens the same emotions as a sleeping baby.' 

Since he reads into nature such human emotions, he wishes to trans- 
mit them to his own works, so that the viewer may read them out of 
the painting and so sharc that sense of partícipation in universal 
feeling (which more detached observers cali the ‘pathetic fallacy’). 

Thus. again from The Hague, he notes: *. . . I tried to put the same 
sentiment tato the landscape as I put tato the figure ... I wanted 
to express something of the struggle for lile in that palé slender 
woman’s figure as well as in the black, gnarled, knotty roots.’ 

Van Gogh was thus not unsympathetic to the expressive styliza- 
tions that his friends were urglng upon him. He wanted more than 
‘academic correetness’: ‘[Millet, Lhermitte and Michelangelo] are 
the real artists.’ he wrotc in 1885. because they ‘paint things as 
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they feel them . .. [My] great longing is to leam to make those very 131 

incorrectnesses . . . lies, if you like, but traer than literal truth.' Yet 
Van ^ogh’s feeling for nature. his intimacy with it, was such that 
despitc (hese leanings. which scem to accord wlth the messages 
from Brittany, Vincent could not bring himself, in practice, to foUow 
the theoretical argumcnts bcing urged upon hini in his Iriends' 
letters. Wrfting to Bernard In early October 1888, he promises him 
a study he has just made which, however, he wlll not sign. since it 
has been done from memory. And then he explains: . I cannot 

work without a model. I won’t say that I don't tum my back on 
nature ruthlessly, in order to tura a study into a picture, arranging 
the colones, enlarging and simplüying: but in the matter of form I 
am too afraid of departing from the posslble and the true.’ 

This suggests that. like Gauguin, Vincent detached colour from 
Une in the construetton of his painting, which, given the character of 
his style, is a surprising separation. He was willing to be more arbi- 
trary, and so more ‘expresslve’ in the use of colour, while he was 
reluctant to employ the linear ‘abstractlon’ betóg developed in 
Pont-Aven. 

We know that in the monihs before Gauguin's arrlval In Arles 
Van Gogh executed three famous paintings. very difl'erent in ihe 
mood they were intended to convey. He toM his brother that these 
pictures ‘carried on the style of the Sower', which was a ‘firet 
attempt’ to use 'colour not locally true from the point of view of the 
delusive realist, but colour suggesting some emotion of an ardent 
temperament’. In each of them he employed colour towards a more 
specifle expresslve purpose. (We will examine later how far his pur- 
pose may also be called symbollst.) The irst of these is the portrait 
of the Belgian palnter Boch, whose blond and yellow tones he posed 
‘against a starry sky of deep ultramarine’ [iio], The same letter to 
his brother explains the attitude embodied in this work: ‘In a 
picture I want to say something comforttng, as muslc is comforting. 

I want to paint men and women with that something of the etemal 
which the halo used to symbolize. and which we seek to convey by 
the actual radiance and vibration of our colouring.’ And he later on 
describes his hopes In broader ternas: 

... lo iwpress ihe love of two '.a\ ers by a vvedding of two complementary 
colours, their mingling and their oppí.'sitiuii. ilie rnysíerion.s opposition of 

kindred tones. To express the thoughts of a brow by the radiance of a llght 
tone against a sombre background. 

To expre.'i.s hopo bv soint- star, tiie eugt'nies,s oí a .sou! bv a sun.set 
radiance. Cerlainly there is no delusive realisra in that. but isn't it sotne- 
thing that actually exists ? 

The method of the Night Café [ni] is the same, but its colours 
convey a contrastíng message: 



132 1 havc tried lo cxprcss ihe terrible passions ot' humaniiy b> means (>1’ rc'd 

and green . . . the idea thal the café ií> a place where one can l uin oncsell, 
go mnd or commii a crime. So i have tried lo express. as it were, ilie povvers 
of darkness in a low public hotise by soft bouis XV green and malacliite. 
contrasíing with yeIknv green and liarsb blue-greens, and all ibis in an 
atmosphere like a devil's fnrriaec. of palé sulphur. And all with an appear- 
ance of japanese gaiety, and the good naturc oí Tartann. 

Thus, before the arriva! of üauguin in Arles, Van Gogh is using 
expressive colour in his own meaningful vvay. He was con.sdous of 
an innovafive undertaking that yet had its roots in the past: ‘I do 
not know if anyone before me has talked about suggestive colour. 
but Delacroix and Monticelli. without lalking about it, did it.’ (And 
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of bright shadowless colour and strongly delineated forms, and 
through his response these familiar objects nearly beconie anímate 
personages. Only he could flnd such mtensity restful. 

What does Van Gogh mean when he desígnales as ‘ugly’ pie- 
tures as different as these three ? He says he knows that what he is 
doing is contrary to impressionism. He is conscious that by ornis- 
sions and reductions, and by exaggerations, he has transformed 


I !2. The Artisí's Bedroom at Arles, t 888 . Van Go^h 


Sower and like this Xigflií Café usually secm to nic atrociously ugly 
and bad, but when 1 am moved by soinething, as now by rhis littie 
article on Dostoevsky. then these are thc only onos which appcar to 
have hny deep mcuning.' 

Van Gogh carries out a Ihird picture in wdtich as he says 'colour 
is to do everything'. This is the vievv of his own Bedroom [i 12 i, 
painted in reaction and as a contrast to the 'terrible passions' of thc 
Niffht Café. In it. shadows and cast shadows are suppresscd. 'colour 
is to do everything, and giving by its sirnpliíication a grander style to 
things. is to be suggestive here of resi or of slcep in general'. Cer- 
tainly the restfulness ofthis cornposition is relativo; Van Gogh plays 
thc drama of receding spaee against the flatteníng close-up irnpact 



134 individual objecte into types; they are something other than reml- 
nisccnces of the seen and rememhered, and are rnade to ‘express 
something in themselves'. Thus they go beyond the observaüon of 
nature, and even beyond ‘all the music of the colour' that he strives 
for in other, more relaxed paintings towards a symbolist fusión of 
form and meaning. (Though in the somewhat later Berceuse [early 
1889J, which In Dutch he called ‘a lullaby', his purpose was to ‘sing 
a lullaby in colours' to match the subject.i 

It Is then clear that Van Gogh, in both intentlon and achlevement, 
was no longer an imprcssionist - not even an impassioned impres- 
sionlst — before Gauguin jolned him in Aries late In October 1888. 
Gauguln seems to have influenced him in two ways: in a few pie- 
tures (e.g.. Novel Reader in a Library or L’Arlésknne) he tried out the 
heavy contours wMch Gauguin and Bemard (whose Bretón Women 
in a Meadow [86] Gauguin had brought with him) had been em- 
ploying in Pont-Aven. And, more important at Gauguin’s urging 
he began to work from memory because, or so he felt at least brlefly, 
‘canvases from memory are always less awkward, and have a more 
artistic look’. As he wrote to his sister, Gauguin ‘strongly encour- 
ages me to work often from puré imagination'. Thus, in a com- 
posltion very llke Gauguin's steeply rising perspective and angular 
view, he paints A Memory of the Garden at Ettxn [113], in which, as 
he wrote, ‘bizarre Unes, purposely selected and multiplied, may fall 
to give the garden a vulgar resemblance, but may present it to our 
miruls as seen In a dream, depicting its character, and at the same 
time siranger than it is in reaiity'. These words must closely re¬ 
semble those with which Gauguin expounded to Vincent the ideas 
which he and Bemard had been developing, and which, at the 
moment, could not fail to have a strong impact. Van Gogh felt (as 
he later explained) that his friend was ‘something like a genius’ 
when he was explaining these things, and he was recepüve to the 
further development of his own prevtous inclinations. But here too 
the Influence was short-llved: this was not his way of working, his 
relation to nature was too deep. 

Just before Gauguin’s arrival, as we have seen. Van Gogh had 
already responded to similar suggestions from Bemard, saying that 
he could not work without a model, and lacked their ‘lucidity . . . 
In . . . abstract studles'. In St Rémy, when he resumed painting 
after his flrst attack of illnes he recalled that during Gauguin’s stay 
he had once or twice given hlmself ‘free rein with abstractions’. But 
now he knows better: ‘it Is enchanted ground . . . and one soon 
finds oneself up against a stone wall’. In his struggle with his illness 
he had to retain his grip upon nature and he ‘found danger In these 
abstractions*. His objecüons. however, are more than personal. At 
this time Bemard had tumed towards a style of medlev^izing 



:3. Memory of the Carden at Etten, 1888. Van Gogh 


visionary expressionism fin the manner of his Pietá) and to Van 
Gogh this was anathema. His own direct religious feeling for 
humanity had been rejected by the church, he had transferred that 
fceüng to his painting and he had no use for a religious art which 
was out of touch with the realism of modern Me. Although, as he 
said, ‘sometimes religious thoughts brlng me great consolation’, the 
images in which he casi them carne not from tradttional icons but 
from his feeling for nature and for those simple people who were 
part of it, and whom he knew much better than Gauguin knew their 
Bretón counterparts. For him, Mlllet, because he rendered the 
peasant with sympathy and understanding, was ‘the voice of the 
wheat’ and a ‘believer’. In Van Gogh's own works peasant igures, 
heightened and made monumental, could become symbols of Itfe 




14- Reaper in a Cúrnfield, 1889. Van Gogh 


So It Is not surprising that he deplored work which was ‘gone on 
the primiüvcs' and wrotc to Gauguia and Bernard that he ‘was 
astonished at their letting themselves go like that’. He told Bernard 
that his painüng was ‘appalllng’. a veritable ‘nlghtoare’, and asked 
him to become himsetf agaln. (He had the same opinión of Gauguin's 
Christ in the Carden of Olives.) Only a ‘virile life-time of research of 
hand to hand straggle with nature’ might justify such attempts; he 
had had enoiigh of such ‘reaching for stars’. As he wrote to his 
brother Theo (November 1889): ‘Our friend Bernard has pr^bably 
never even seen an olive tree. Now he Is avoiding getting the least 



idea of the possible. ur of ihe reality ot’ things. and that. is not the 137 
way to synthetize.’ Againsl such ‘abstractions’. the unfortunate 
resufc of dreaming Instead of ‘thiBking’, Van Gogh placed the ‘hard 
and coarse reality’ of his own work which, grounded In the un- 
compromlsing observatton of nature, ‘will have a rustic quality and 
wUl smell of the earth.’ 

But eveo now, a year after Gauguin’s visit, he still believed in the 
emotional power of colour, in the same way as when he had paínted 
the pictures of his Bedroom and the Night Café. He writes to Bemard 
in Pecember 1889 about the Carden of St Rémy: ‘You will realize 
that this combmation of red-ochre, of green gloomed over by grey, 
the black streaks surrounding the contours, produces something of 
the sensation of anguish, called “noir-rouge", from which certaln of 
my cotnpanions In misfortune suffer.' 

And he also describes a painting of a field of wheat. violet and 
yellow-green, with a ‘white sun surrounded by a great yellow halo' 
in which he has ‘tried to express calmness, a great peace’. Only, 
unllke Bernard, who was taking rcíuge in the subjects and stylistlc 
mannerisms of a dlstant past. Vincent insisted upon the necessity of 
directness and immediacy; 1 am lelling you about these two can- 
vases, especially the first onc. to remind yon that one can try to 
glve an impression of anguish vvithout aitning straight at the his¬ 
torie Carden of Gethsemane; that it is not necessary to portray the 
characters of the Sermón on the Mount in order to produce a 
consoling and gentle motlf.’ 

These insistences upon ‘the possible, the logical, the trae' have 
their roots in Van Gogh's whole previous history. They are mlrrored 
in hfe love of the naturalist novel (Goncourt. de Maupussant. 

George Eliot) and realist painiing (MiEet, Daumier, Israéls); in his 
religious evangelism, his social attitudes, and his own direct feeling 
for the simple people he painted in the Borinage and Arles. His ill- 
ness, with its painful excess of emotion, gave this realistlc aspect of 
his art a more parttcular poignaney: he was compelled to rely upon 
it for healthy sustenance, the danger of madness forbade refuge In 
an inner world of fantasy. Yet despite all this Van Gogh has clear 
a ffin ities with the symbolist currents of the eighties, though in ways 
very diftererit both frorn Bernard's mysüc neo-Platonism, and the 
more allegorical suggestions of Gauguin's thematic subjects. (There 
is, however, a poignant parallel between the ‘blue sky with branches 
of full blossoms standing out against it' in the picture he so touch- 
ingly began upon the birth of his nephew, and the background of 
the self-portrait Gauguin had sent him In Arles, with ‘its child-like 
flowers’, that stood for the impressionists' ‘artistic virginity’.) 

Van Gogh’s connectlon does not depend upon a philosophic 
aesthetic, for despite his occasiona! musical analogies, there is no 



indicat.ion tliat. he absorbed any of Bemard’s neo-Platonlst ideaEst 
tíu'ories. N'or does liK sMiiboIist telalioii depend opon ll;e reference 
ct spo: dio bna^e'- ihe •■.tar in bis ¡«alitiii ol líoeh. ihe Mviilme heiil 
b\ l'r lituiii-t. or e\i-ii llie moí)ii and siin «iT!if <li!‘'i;i ¡i i s|; 



these appcar only occasioiially and as allegorical additions to some- 
thing more pcrvasive. Van Gogh's symbolism lies flrst of all in bis 
conseiousness ofexpressive colour (and line}. Based initially on bis 
understanding of Delacroix. and developed without bis having 
known the writings of (Miarles Henry. it nevertheiess constitutes a 
violent and intuitive parallcl to whal Seurat. through analytical 
method. strove to systernatize. This infusión of mcaning inlo form, 
quieseent iii most of bis paintings from 1888 on. takes increasing 
precedencc over the 'harmonics' and the 'music of colour' of the less 
intense works, such as The Berceuse: vvhile in some it actively 
doniinates. These paintings - the .Sower, The Starry Night. ¡Miulsrape 
with Olive Trees [116], Crovvs over the Wheat Fieids. for exarnple - are 
bolh shnken and bound togcther by a projection of feeling on to the 
line and colour of the landscapes. Into these works. as Meyer 
Schapiro has said. Van Gogh put a 'pantheistic raplurc . . . the 
exultation of his dcsire for mystical unión and reléase, bpt no 
theology, no allegories of the divine'. 




í i6. Lundscíipe with Olive Trees, 1S89. \';in (¡ogh 


There resull flowinjí rliythnis, which if seen purely as a design, 
slroiigly reseiTible tlie arabesques of art nouveaii. l licy have, how- 
ever. an entirely different depih and fnrcc of emotion; they are ari 
anxiety projtrted upori, and apparciuly embodied in. nature itseif. 
Van Gogh’s symbolism thus lies in the vvay these paintings heighten 
and generalice their exprcssivc fbrm and colour. and so (as in the 
analogous works of Edvard Munch) become something other than 
simply expressionist. Aurier recogriizes these qualities when, in bis 
articlc in the Mercure de rrmce ífanuarv' jbqo). he points to ‘the 
naive iruth of jVun Gogh’s) art . . . his great love of nature . . . the 
alinost orgiaslic excesses of al! that he paints'. and. paraphrasirig 
Moréas, describes him as 'a syrnbolist feeling the constunt necessily 
oí clothing his idea.s in precise, ponderable. tangible forms . . . 
[Belneath this very materia! matter there lies, for the mind who 
knows hovv to tind it there. a tfsoughl. an Idea . . Originating in 
intense personal ernotion that affcets a no less careful observation, 
individual feeling has extcrnalized and fuse<l in a work which now 


140 ‘expresses something m itself. Even thou^ Van Gogh may not have 
been consdously aware of ‘The Idea’ behind appearance, his paint- 
ing does conform to Gustave Kahn’s symbolist definition: it ‘objecti- 
jies the subjective'. 


SEÜRAT 

The ascendant years of symbolist poetry coincide not only with the 
working out oi‘ ‘synthetism' by Gauguin, the school of Pont-Aven 
and the related Nabis. but also with Georges Seurat's all too brief 
career. The Baignade, his first monumental picture, was shown at 
the opening exhibition of the Indépendants in 1884; his last, the 
Clrque, remained unflnished at his sudden death at the end of March 
1891, the moment of Gauguin’s departure from París. Seurat was 
thus, almost cornpletely. of the symbolist period. He was also (we 
now begin to understand) very much of the s3mibolist milieu, much 
closer, indeed, to the poets and critics than the unsociable Gauguin 
ever managed to be. Gusta¥e Kahn, ‘inventor’ of free verse who was 
later to pubbsh Seurat’s drawings, and the critic Paul Adam were 
h is friends and wrote about his work. He must, at least brlefly, have 
k nown Kahn’s good friend the poet Jules Laforgue who in Berlín had 
been impressed by Bócklin and who envisioned a ‘poetry which 
would be a psychology in the shape of a dream’. Although not on 
inümate terms. he was acquainíed with Mallarraé, who in 1884 
became associated with Revue mdépendante, at that time edited by 
Félix Fénéon, who later contributed to several symbolist periodicals 
including La Vague and La Cramche. Fénéon was Seurat's chlef 
critical interpreter, and it was through him that Seurat (in 1886, 
duritig the last of the impressionist group exhibitions) met the 
mathcnialícian (and psychological phllosopher) Charles Henry, 
whose theories playcd a niajor role in the formation of his later 
work, and Henry, who had met Kahn as early as 1879. was a 
familiar figure arnong the poets. 

But to what extent and in what manner can Seurat. trained in 
the drawing of the academy - the grandson, so to speak, of Ingres - 
and the immediate heir to impressionist colour, be associated with 
symbolism? To a friend he wrote: ‘They see poetry in what I have 
done. No, I appiy rny method and that is all ihere is to it.’ At flrst 
glance that method of simultaneous contrasts has Uttle to do with 
the ‘imagínation’ or the ‘dream’ of a Gauguin or a Redon, and 
equally little with an Idealist philosophy. It seems entirely rational 
and realist, a systematization of the impressionists' analyüc ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature: this is what is inyrlied in 
the ñame, neo-impressionisrn. Certainly Seurat’s ‘method’, as he 
evolved it in his early work, was based on two complementary 



analyric procedures ^ the stiidy of the laws of light and colour as 141 
thcy appeared in naturc, and the study of how pigments should be 
applied t;o cativas in order to obtain comparable optícal mixtures 
and thiis achieve both harmony and luminosity. This is vvhat Seurat 
investigated in his early examination of Delacroix's paintings, bis 
reading of Chevreul's /> la loi clii contraste simultané (1:839) of 
Charles Blanc's Grammaire des arts du dessin (1867). itself largely 
influenced by the author's knovvledge of Delacroix's art as well as 
older traditional painters' rules. These intereses were given a more 
modem scientific basis through Seurat's study of O. N. Rood's book 
on chrorno-luminarism, publi.shed in France in :i88i as Théorie 
scientifíqiie de la couleur, and he applied Rood’s principies of colour 
harmony and the additive mixture of coloured light in Une Baignade. 

La Grande Jatte and Les Poseuses. From 1887 on, under the intluence 
of Henry, this reasonable ‘reform’ of impressionism continúes, but 
in an altered, or expanded, form vvhich notv includes the exploita- 
tion of the expressive possibilities of line and colour. Again, Seurat 
was already familiar with these ideas: Charles Blanc. referring to 
the earlier work of Humbert de Superville, had suggested that hori¬ 
zontal Unes induced calm. and vertical Unes gaiety; Henry gave a 
more detailed and systematic exposition to the analogies of objec- 
tive form and subjective mood. As Henry explained his theories. First 
in his 1885 Introduition á une esthéüque scienlijique. then in the 
Rapporteur esthélique {18SS) and the Carelle ehromatique (1889), 
and as Seurat applied them (particularly the ideas of the two later 
books). they resulted in art that embodied what might be callcd a 
kind of scientific synthetism - parallel to but also very different from 
the intuitive synthetism of Gauguin and the Pont-Aven school. 
Seurat's theoretical beliefs are summarized in his famous letter oi 
.A-ugust 1890 to Mauricc Beaubourg in which he explains how 
States of feeling (gay. calm and sad) can be conveyed through tone, 
coloia- and Une. These beliefs were put into practico in his last largo- 
figure paintings. The Parade [ 11 7] is calm because it has been com- 
posed with an equivalence of light and dark tonos, of warm and 
coid colours. and a predomínance of horizontal Unes: the Clmhiit 
1118| is gay because in it there is a dominance of light tonos, warm 
colours. and Unes above the horizontal. (It need hardly be said this 
elementary summarv' omits many theoretical questions ^ the use of 
the golden section for purposes of harmony in the Parade. for ex- 
ample - and barely touches on the full expressive content of these 
rich Works.) 

Seurat’s programme. then, is based on a belief in ‘the inherent 
evocatíve power of visual forms', and so bears a cióse relation to 
synthetism; but it is also in opposition to it. Because Seurat. follow- 
ing the increasingly ‘scientific’ analyses of his mentor’s perceptual 



142 psychology, sets out, not from an expression of personal, subjectlve 
feeling, but from a materlalist analysis - physical, physiological and 
pychological — of a worid extemal to him. Making use of the laws 
Ihus discovered he can compose works in a methodical fashion 
towards a foreseeable result. Seurat had such knowledge and con¬ 
trol of colour that he could paint, away from the motif, by artiicial 
light; It Is not too much to say that his goal in the realm of expres- 
sive form was a comparable objectlve method. 

The abo¥e few paragraphs are only a skeleton outline of Seurat’s 
point of ¥íew. We may nevertheless ask what such a rationalist 
approach, which seerns designa! not to invoke, but rather to do 
away with, mystery and central inspiration has to do v\'ith an 
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idealist philosophy. and vvhy his friends among the symbolists saw 
in his painting an expression of thelr own poetic belief, in the reality 
of an unseen worid. 

As William Homer and Robert Herbert have polnted out, Seurat’s 
reactlon against impressionism was not merely ‘scientiflc’, although 
he did wish to codify the recording of colour sensation. Central to it 
was also the desire to ‘strlp away the casual and accidental features 
of reality to re¥eal the “essence” of form, which for [the symbolists] 
was a superior truth'. Thls wish, although intensifled after 1886 by 
his cióse assoclation with Henry and the poets. had its rootá^much 






TI8. Le Chíibut, 1890. Seurat 


earlier in the opening chapter oi'Blanc's Gramrmire. Blanc describes 
the arlist as being charged wil,h the missíon of recalling the ideal, 
"ihat is, to reveal to us the priniitive beauty of things. to discover 
theír imperishable chararter. their puré essence.’ From the shifting 


forms of life, ‘the variations of the day and the hour'. the artist must 
extract beauty - ‘that beauty which contains the irnrnortal idea, 
v/hich reveáis the divine". The languagc here ís within the classical 
tradition, but as Herbcrt has cxplaincd. it alrcady impartcd to 


Seurat's "reform" of impressionism u direction that was entirely 


congenial to symbolist thought. Blanc also anticipates the admira- 




144 tion for the ’primitive’ shared by botín ‘sdentiflc’ and 'Intuitional' 
symbolists. These artists of an eariier time, and some more recent 
folk artists, unspoíled by false notions of imitation, carne naturaEy 
to that avoidance of the phenomenal surface and so to the synthetic 
expression of permanence and essence which the módems sought to 
re-dtsco¥er. When Eduard Dujardín, In 1888, writes that ‘primitive 
art and folklore are symbolic [because they] retain, with the smallest 
possible number of characíeristic lines and colours, the intimate 
reallty, the essence of the object’ he Is contmuing a conviction 
already expressed by Bianc. Since styies as difieren t to our eyes as 
the Egyptian, the Greek and the Gothlc (or early Renai^ance) 
shared these qualities they were all worthy of emulation. and 
‘hleratic’ became a term of praise. 

Charles Henry’s aestheüc, although scientiflc in its analyses, was 
also seen withto a symbolist context. His friend, Gustavo Kahn, ex- 
plaining the intentions of the symbolist movement in l’Événement, 
points out the connection, which he was later to emphasize in his 
preface to his own Premieres Poémes {1897), The symbolists, he says 
(September 1886), tired of the everyday as the material of art, wish 
to replace sensations by ideas: 

The essential ata of our art is to objectify the subjective (the exteriorization 
of the Idea) instead of subjectifying tlie objeetivc (iiature seen thiougli a 
temperament). Similar consideratlons have created the multi-tone scale of 
Wagner and the latest technique of the impressíonists [l.e. the neo-impres- 
sionistsl. ti is iin adlierence by literalure to the scienlific iheories of M. 
Charles Henry, constructed by iriduction and controüed by cxperiment. 
formulated in an inlroduction to the principie» of a mathentatical and 
experimental aestheüc. These theories are based on the same purely idealist 
philosophical principie which makes us reject the reallty of matter, and oniy 
adntit lite cxisience of the world as representation. 

In this conduding phrase Henry's science is directly assodated with 
the idealist philosophy of Schopenhauer (to be translated oniy two 
years later), which so largely, and often so imprecisely, influenced 
French thinking about the arts throughout the last two decades of 
the century. Basing himself upon Henry's theories, Seurat was 
putting into practico the principies of syinbolism. 

The same apparently paradoxical association of a presumably 
positivist Science with an idealist intention can be most clearly 
followed in Fénéon’s interpretations of Seurat’s art. In his articles 
on the last ‘impressionist exhibition' of 1886, which appeared In 
the symbolist magazine La Vogue in May and June (and later that 
same year were published as Les Impressionistes en 1886) Fénéon 
analyses the Grande Jatte m great detail. His major attention is given 
to an explanation of pointillist technique and the óptica! blending 
of colour, l.e. to making clear lite melhod and parpóse of ttíe neo- 



impressionist colour theory which Seurat had begun ive years 145 
earlier In hls notes on Delacrolx’s painting and his reading of Rood’s 
Modem Chromaücs. Fénéon jusiities the rnethod as a tcclmiquc tbr 
systematizing the colour observations of impresslonlsm. Writing 
later that year as Parisian correspondent of the Belgian periodical 
L’Art moderne (recentíy oriented towards symbolism), he is still con- 
cemed with the ‘neo-impressionist method’ (the flrst time this 
phrase is used) and is at some pains to point out that it is only a 
method, one which Charles Henry’s 'general theory of contrasts, 
rhythm and measure’ will make more peiiect, which in no way 
detracts from the individual artistíc personalities of the painters 
who employ it. 

I^ss than one year later. writing again In L’Art moderne, Fénéon’s 
interest has turned towards symbolism. In the same way as Gustave 
Kahn he emphaslzes the neo-impressionist's ‘dlstance from the acci¬ 
dental and the transitory [of the impressionists]’. thcir desire 'to 
synthetiffi landscape’ and figures in a definitive aspect which per- 
petuates sensation, and the personal use of the ‘emoüonal meaning 
of colour' by each artist according to his individual sensibility. He 
then comes lo the core of his argument: ‘Among the crowds of 
mechanlcal copyists of externáis, these ftve or six artists impose the 
sensation of life itself: for them objective reallty is simply the theme 
for the creation of a superior and subllmated reality into which their 
personality is transfused.’ ‘Superior and subllmated reality’: in this 
image from the Chemical laboratory, In which matter is tumed into 
Its gaseous State, at once purified and invisible, is contained a central 
mctaphor of the ssnmbolist doctrine. Although It reverses the dlrec- 
tion it expresses the same relation between visible reality and a 
higher, invisible ‘reality’ that Jean Moréas had formulated in his Lit- 
erary Manifestó of the previous September (and may even refer to It). 

Eneiny of instruction, dedamation, false sensibility. and objective descrip- 
tion. symboiist poetry seeks to clothe the Idea in a sensible form [i.e. which 
can be sensed] which, nevertheless, would not be an end in itself, but would 
rcmain subonlinated to the Idea while serving to express it. The Idea, in its 
turn, musí not let itself be deprived of the sumptuous trappings of external 
analogies: for the essential character of symboiist art consists in never going 
all ihe way to the concentration of the Idea itself. 

As Fénéon interprets him, Seurat thus moves beyond wbat we 
have called ‘scientific synthetism’ Into the realm of symboiist art. 

The l’orms of his art - Une, tone and colour - are empioyed for 
something more than representation, and even for something more 
than their power to induce stares of mind or feeling; they concén¬ 
trale a higher reality, ‘synthetize’ ii by giving it a sensible form; 
their psychological effectiveness must (In this view) have an under- 
lying philosophic base. It is thus understandable that Henry should 



I4f’ híive deíined lino iri Hcgeliün terms as a 'synthesis of the two parallel 

and oppositc meanings in vvhich it can be desenbed: reality and 
direcüon’ (terms which wc know Seurat found significant enough 
to nnte down); and that Fénéon, in 1889, should have vvritten: 
'Monsieur Seurat vvill understand that a line. independent of a 
descriptive role, possesses a measurable abslract valué.' But, as 
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Herbert has pointed out. ‘abstract’ did not mean ‘de¥0id of refer- 147 
ence to the real worW (Henry's definítion makes this quite clear), 
but raíther ‘the distiilation of essential shapes and raovements . . . 
superior to nature because they partake of ideas'. 

The ambicnce thcse few quotations exemplify helps to explain 
the particular quality of the Chahut and the Cirque [i 19]: the para- 
doxical fusión of movemcnt and stasis, and of description turned 
into abstractlon, The ‘gaiety’ of these compositions stems from its 
induction by the expressively analogous upward moving Unes (and 
to a lesser degree from the related tone and colour), which in tum 
are appropriate to the character of the scene deplcted. But this sense 
of movement in the figures and fluid direction in the Unes is simul- 
taneously denied by a stiffness in the posra and rigidity in the design 
which caneéis any possibillty of change. Thus a record of ephemeral 
accident has, by means of ‘abstractlon’, been made to suggest an 
etemal essence. And was not Seurat, In his subjeets, also following a 
traditional metaphor and using these scenes of make-believe (caml- 
val, theatre and circus) as symbols, microcosmic reductions of a 
larger world, itself the reduced reflectlon of an even greater reality. 

Henry van de Velde. writing in La Walhnk on the occasion of 
Seurat's death in 1891, stresses both the ‘moving and undulatirig 
Unes' of these works, and their ‘hieratic postures . .. and a method 
which immobillzes Ufe’. And van de Velde, who dates his own con- 
viction of the abstract, dynamic nature of lino from this year, 
describes the ideal of neo-impressionism as a desire ‘to tix the 
Dream of realltles. the Formless hovering over them, to dissect them 
pitilessly so as to see their Soul, to relentlessly pursue the intangible, 
and to medítate - in silence — in order to take note of its mysteríous 
Signiflcance’. Por van de Velde, who had painted in the neo- 
impressionlst mode, and who through Les XX was familiar with 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Redon and a wide variety of anti-naturalist 
styles, there was no question that Seurat was a symbolist. 
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Supernaturalism 
and Naturalism 


MOREAÜ AKD POVIS 

Today there seerns no reason to associate the ñames of Gustave 
Moreau and Puvis de Chavannes. To our eyes their work is poles 
apart, the one crowded, sparkling, intense, iílied with figures and 
subjects of an obvious or repressed eroticism, the other sparse, palé, 
calm. inhabited by forms and themes of unquestionable allegorical 
purity. Yet their historical relations to the symbolist movement have 
many simüarities, and (as Huysmans complained in Certaim) the 
‘refined taste’ of the time often asswiated them in Its admiraíion. 
As members of a previous generation (they had begun to exhibit in 
the slxttes), they were never part of the symbolist group: they had 
nothing to do wlth topresslonism, ñor did they really belong to the 
academy, although Moreau taught at the École des Beaux-ArU, and 
Pu¥is recelved ofilcial conunissions. Each in his own way was a link 
with traditions of idealism thal had preceded those currents of 
naturalism (and positivism) which symbolism opposed. Bolh were 
in some ways foreranners who worked on through the ascendancy 
of tíie new tendency in the last two decades of the century (they 
died in the same year, 1898), and were an inspiration to certain of 
its artists. 

As a young man Redon greatly admirad Moreau. ‘I defy you’, he 
wrote in 1878 fl pmpm of Moreau’s Fhaeton, ‘to find under the chllly 
vaults of the academic temple a mind who rejuvenates antiquity 
with such entire freedom and in a form so controlled and so 
vehement.’ He remembered the Phoeton in his own later Chariot 0/ 
the Sm (1900), but long befóte that Moreau’s Thracian Maiden with 
the Mead of Orphem (1865). and The Apparition [120]. each with a 
severed head. were a lasting influence in the creation of his own 
pervasive motifs of the isolated head and eye as symbols of the 
spiritual life. But Redon was an exception, and in the eighties 
Moreau’s complicated and cerebral art appealed chiefly to Ihe poets, 
who saw in ite allegorical message idealist ambitions similar to their 





121. UíYití Poet Currk'd hy ci Centaur, c.1870. Moreau 


own. In his Souvenirs du symlwlisme Aridré Fontainas explains how 
Moreaii’s Salomé haunted the young wrlters; ‘As the painter in- 
tended. our emotion sprang from his studied evocations, from allu- 
sions to legends and rnyths, from the concertcd consequences of 
erablematic or archaeologica! or enigmatically hazardous parallels, 
much more than from his purciy pictorial or graphic means.' 
Fontainas notes that he and his friends viewed Moreau in the same 
way they did the Pre-Raphaelites. and did not distinguish betvveen 
‘these módems' and the Italian primitives — Gentile de Fabriano, 


Fra Angélico, Ghirlandaio. and especially BotticcUi whose figures 151 
inspired dress and hair styies (in the manner of Maurice Denis). 

Thus. in the minds of the writers, Moreau's intricate elusive refer- 
ences to ancient iegend were equated with the simplicities of early 
style since by different paths both led away from the real and to- 
wards suggestion Ñor can the poeLs have been displeased by 
Moreau's natural association of painting and poetry. and his fre- 
quent representations of the dreaming artist, solitary, sad, or dead 
(Dead Poeí Carried by a CetUaur [121J, Orpheus at the Tornb of 
Eurydice. 1891-7. or Poete voyayeur), as a symboi of the Ufe of ideas. 

Thus the precisely niultiplied detail of Moreau’s crowded alle- 
gories. so opposed in style to the symbolist suggestive sirnplicity, 
could be admired for its idealist inessage. Moreau’s recurrent theme. 
often implied. sometimes made explicit. is a dualistic opposition of 
matter and spirit. It is presení in the early Oedipus and the Sphinx 
(1864) and the later Sphinx Victorious (1886 Salón), as well as in 
the Galataea (1880 and (,,1895) and the versions of the Orpheus 
Iegend. It is most elaborated in the Júpiter and Sémélé [122], the only 
one of the large allegories Moreau completed, vvhere the contrasting 
symbols are the female and the god. Sémélé’s prayer to Júpiter has 
been granted, and he reveáis himself in all his splendour. then, as 
Moreau explained. ‘Sémélé, suffused with the divine emanation, re- 
gerierated and purified by the Sacred. dies thunder-struck, and with 
her the god of earthly love. the god of the cleft foot ... the great 
mystery is accomplished. all nature is transfdrmed. It is a hymn to 
Divinity.’ 

So. despite his intricate iconographic coruscations (or perhaps 
becausc of them. since they could be read in verbal detail), the 
writers could view Moreau as he saw himself. as an idealist. the 
creator, as he said, of an art of ‘sou!. spirit, heart and imagmation’ 
whose goal was ‘the evocation of thought through Une. arabesque 
and plástic means’. Moreau admired Michelangelo because his 
figures ‘seem to be frozen in gestures of an ideal somnambulism . , . 
absorbed in reverie to the point of appearing carried away towards 
other worlds'; he found in them that ‘Beauly of Inertia' he strove for 
in his own art. All this is symbolist enough - at least in intention; 
did not Maliarmé says of himself that he was ‘a man accu.stomed to 
dream'? 

There was as weU another side to Moreau's popularity in literary 
circles. In Huysmans' notorious description of Moreau's Salomé in 
Á Rebours {where Moreau and Redon are des Esseintes’ favourite 
artists). after he has dwelt with considerable pleasure on the beauty 
and lubricity of the giri dancing before Herod. Huysmans goes on 
to give a further, more basic reason for the attraction of this 
apparently purcly fleshiy art: 






In tht. Work of Cíustave Moroau . . . des lissciritcs rcalizcd a! lasi (ho 15^ 
Salomé, weird aad superhuman, he had dreamed of. No longer was she 
merelf the dancing-girl who extorts a cry of lust and concupiscence from 
an oíd man by the ia.scivioiis contortions of her body . . .: she was now 
revealed in a sense as the symbolic tocamation of world-old Vlce, the god- 
dess of immortal Hysteria. the Curse of Beauty. suprenie above all other 
beauties ... a monstrous Beast of the Apocalypse. indifferent, Irresponsible, 
insensible, poisoning. like Helen of 'I roy of the oid Classic fables. all who 
come near her. all who see her. all who touch her. 

In his yarious renderings of woman as the embodiment of earthly 
temptation (The Sphinx, Salomé, DeMah) Moreau expressed one of the 
preoccupations of the perlod [123]. It was a tradition that went 
back to Baudelaire and Verlaine. was carried oti by the symbolist 
poets and is to be Ibtind in such diffcrent painters as Gauguin, 
Beardsley. Khnopff and Munch, all part of the symbolist teiidency. 



154 As Mario Praz has pointed out. thc continuing presence. or the 
reading Into, of La Belle Dame sans merci, in English art. was one of 
the reasons for the popularity of the Pre-Raphaelites in France. The 
writers were sympathetic to Moreau’s projection of the occult and 
the satanlc, to his obsession with woman as the agent of the De¥il 
(but aiso as the symboI of beauty and purity — the Princess with the 
Unicom). Huysmans himself gavc a long description of the black 
mass in Lá-bas, and wrote a preface for Jules Bols' study of Satanism 
and Mayir. But though Motean denied that his art was overly 
llterary, except for Redon's early attraction, and a certain cult 
among the Rose + Crolx, of vvhom his pupil Armand Foint was 
one, it played iittle role in the stylisüc development of pictorial 
symbolism. 

(Thls same fascination with the occult-erotíc and the satanic 
explains the popularity of the frankly vulgar Félicien Rops. whom 
even Mallarmé asked for a frontisplece. Rop also illustrated the 
Diaboliques of Barbey d’AurévlIly [56] and Péladan’s Vke Suprime 
(1884). Huysmans said that he ‘celebrated that splritualism of sen- 
suality which is Satanism. the supernatural of perversity, beyond 
EvlL’) 

The homage paid to Puvis de Chavannes had a broader base: he 
was admired by a wide spectrum of artists and writers. In 1885, as 
Strlndberg (who disliked Puvis' paüor and Insipidlty’) later wrote 
to Gauguint ‘One ñame was pronounced by all with admiration, 
that of Puvis de Chavannes. He stood quite alone, llke a contradic- 
tion, painting with a believing soul. even while he took pa.ssing 
notice of the taste of his contemporaries for allusion.' Ten years 
later. early in 1895, Puvis was honoured by a dinner at the Hotel 
Continental. Among the over 500 painters, sculptors, poets, writers 
and critics of many tendencies, the symbolist conüngent Included 
Mallarmé, Gustave Kahn and Georges Rodenbach. as well as Rodta 
{who presided). Garriere, .4man-]e£jn and Gauguin. In further 
homage several symbolist periodicals joined to publish an Album des 
Poetes dedicated to the rnaster. made up almost exclitóively of con- 
tributions by the spokesmen of I’art idéaliste. 

Gauguin himself, who had always admired the work of Puvis, 
not only hung a reproduction of Hope (c.1871) in his hut in Tahiti, 
but included it in his Süll Life with Hope {1901), while the stül 
much criticized Poor Pisherman [45] was included in a sketch by 
Seurat and was copied by Maillol. Georges Rodenbach wrote that in 
creaüng ‘an unreal ambience, a light from the beyond', Puvis 
established his affinity with symbolism. 

Quite naturally Puvis’ more conservatlve followers such as Any 
Renán took issue with thow who wishrf to make of him ‘the leader 
of a splritaalist school, mystic, symbolist and ethereal’. They (Rioted 
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him as protesting that his artistic doctrine, ‘healthy. puré and wif}i- 
out mystery', was both clear and simple: ‘A work i.s born out oí a 
sort oí confused emotion [he cxplaincdj. 1 roll thc thought which 
líes in this emotion until it is clear betbre my eyes and appears vvilh 
greatest possible dislinclness. Then 1 look for a scene which trans¬ 
íales it cxactly , . . This is symbolism. if yon like . . Rut il was, 
obviously. a very different kind oí symbolism. cc'cn if Puvis also. on 
another occasion. spoke oí his ‘need for synthesis'. 

Is Puvis’ clear-eyed, and clear-hcaded. view sirnply to be trans- 
latcd as intending allegory of the traditional kind, reiated to a 
Poussinesque idealism wilh a consislent stylc only rninimcilly in- 
flected to accord wiih an iconographic programme as in the slight 
variation of 'mode' that separates War from Peaa’? The syinbolists 
at least refused to think so. 1'he mystically rninded (and cla.ssically 
inclined) Sár Péladan, after studying Puvis’ Síicred Wood [124] de- 
cided that he was Torced unreservedly to proclaim Puvis de 
Chavannes the greatest master of our time’; Georges Rodenbach 
described the ’unreal atmosphere, a light frorn the beyond’ that 
Puvis created: Paul Adam felt that Puvis had mastered ‘the art and 
craft of translating a thought into a syrnboi’ and discovered in his 
drawings ’the perhaps unconscious voice of pensive humanity'. 
Aurier. saluting the ‘right to drearn’ in Puvis, grouped him with 
artists who. vvhile not quite true syrnbolists. were none the less 
able to ‘write the beautií’ul poem of their dreams and their ideas'. 

Puvis’ reticent art had almost always been abie to elicit recogni- 
tion for its intention. even when Ihere were reservations as to the 
result, To be sure, Castagnary. as a defender of realism, had coin- 
plained about just those qualities which the syrnbolists later carne 
to valué. The three figures in his St }úhn ihe Baptisl (i8q6). he said, 




156 ‘are arranged on the same plañe in attitudes of a naiveté which 
bordees orí the childish,' But Charles Blane. propounder of an ideal- 
ism largely iriflucntial among the symbolists. was already aware 
that Puvis' figures were ‘more dreamed thím painted'. In general it 
was recognized that despite his shortcomings Puvis vvished always 
to convey an ‘idea’ and this could hardly displease the traditionalists; 
thus Georges Lacombe inferred that Summer {1873) is ‘sumrner in 
that eternal country where the artist’s soul lives'. 

So it is not surprising that these non-naturalistic intentions. 
academic though they were in iarge degree. should also have 
appealed to the symbolists. An article of 1894 by the Wagnerite 
Téodor de VVyzewa tells us that the symbolists W'cre bound to inter- 
pret those intentions as their own: 

In the pictures of .M. Puvis de Chavannes, we admire .something other 
than what is there . . . 

In painting as in literature a rnornent i:ame . . . when wc liad enough 
and too much of realisin . . . VVe were struck ’ny a thirst for dreanis. for 
emotions. for poetry . . . And it was then that we attached ourselves to the 
poetic art of Puvis de Chavannes. We liked cven its worsl nii.stakes, even 
its faulty drawiiig and its laek of eolour . . [itj beearne for u.s something 
like a cure. 

There were. of course. characteristic aspeets of Puvis' art. that 
made this attachment possible. Not the lea.st of these was his tend- 
eney (within limits) to minimize perspective. turn his figures in 
profile and arrange thern in shallow' relicf. As carly as 1863 Théo- 
phüe Gautier approved Puvis' compositions because they conformed 
to the tirst rule of deoorative painting which ‘should hang on the 
walls like a vcil of eolour. and not penétrate them'. This nieant that 
Puvis too understood that a picture was lirst of all ‘a plañe surface 
covered vvith colours'. Frorn the start of his career Puvis had been 
considered something of a naive artist. largely because of his simpli- 
ticaiions in figure drawing. For the academics. this had been a 
(sometimes forgivablei defect; for the symbolists. with their lo ve of 
the primitives. the.se simplistics were a positive virtue; they sug- 
gested the deeper truths conveyed by a more spontaneous creation. 
'rherc was also Puvis’ penchant for elirninating from his depictioiis 
both bodily action and facial expression, thereby also reducing any 
narrative in their subjeets. Contrary to those of Moreau, they did 
not really need to be read in iconographic detail: instead they estab- 
lished ‘dream regions [peopled withj figures born for contemplation 
and dreams’ easily associated with symbolist intentions. In such 
pictures as The Sacred Wood 1124] Puvis created a forni of allegory 
so scverely static and so evenly and harmoniously spread that the 
meaning of the scene rendered mattered niuch less than its general 
reference. through form and eolour, to a world of classicisp} and 
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to íill of its ideal, if unspecified, assodations. Even nhen Puvis' 
subjcft contains a contemporary 'social' lesson. as in Rcst iiHhj). 
his means are so retined and indirect, so classic and etcrnal, thal 
its immcdiaic moral incssagc is largely iost. 

Resides, it was Puvis' easel paintings which mosl intereslcd (he 
synibolists, and in thcm aliegory is reduced to iís símplesl form and 
given a generalizíxi and siiggestive charactcr indudng roveric and 
association. The pictures of the eighties-- The Poor Fishermun [4^!. 
Orpheiis (18b ti and Dreain (t88 51 — all have this qualily of reflec- 
tíon ajjd inwardness. an isolation and an immobility of the ligures, 
a generalizaiion or reduciiori of the specitic attributes of aliegory 
tliat rcrnovcs theni to an indeterminate plañe. It is thus not sur- 
prising that Gustave Kahn shotild hat'e read his own preoccupa- 
tions into the Giris by the Sea-shore [1 ¿s]'- “• • • h rnight be possible 


158 to see in these free wornen . . . the same woman at. three different 
rnoments in time, at three different stages in hcr life: young at the 
raoment of her awakening, then at the moment of waiting, and at 
tile moment of the return into herself. when she reíurns weeping 
over the eteriial strife between the sexes.’ In giving the typically 
symholist interpretation of an altogether neutra! dcpiction of a 
quiet ideal laod, Kahn made Puvis the innocent forerunner of such 
tormented spirits as Munch and Toorop, for whom the ‘strife be¬ 
tween the sexes’ had a polgnant personal reality. So from Puvis’ 
joining of ahegory with mood, the symbolists understandably chose 
what was most congenial to their own airas: the stüiness and pre- 
occupatlon of the individual igure. They concluded that Puvis’ 
beautifully composed subtractlve style was the counterpart of their 
own syntheses, and that behind his reductlve dassicizing idylls lay' 
a more truly symholist meaning. 

CAREIÉEB 

‘He was convinced that there are mysterious anaiogies among all [visiblel 
forms. They appeared to him as the ideas of a single mind which manifests 
itself in them without ever losing itself, and whose laws, always obeyed. are 
once again found in the laws of our thought.’ (Gabriel Seaillcs) 

One of those present at the banquet for Gauguin in March 1891 
w'as Eugene Carríérc. His presence there correctly suggests that he 
was part of the symholist circle. He attended Mallarmé’s Tuesdays: 
he painted the well-known portrait of Verlaine [J26|: and Carriére 
and Gaugum at about this time also painted each other’s portraits. 
The symholist writer Charles Morice, who coilaborated with 
Gauguin on Noa-Noa (making considerable dianges in the texf), 
and was also Carricrc's intímate friend, discusses his symholist 
qualilies in Ui Littérature de loule á ¡’heure (1889). Rodin adinired 
his art. 

Carriére exhibited his flrst Maíernité at the Salón of 1879. and 
for the next two decades his subjeets and his style hardly change. 
His main themes are those of famlly life, mother and child or 
children. dearly dornestic, yet also abstracted, since the setting has 
disappeared into shadow. The figures, picked out in sparse light 
from within a dark-filled space. are tnodelled in golden-brovvn 
tonalities cntirely lacking in conirasting hues. All this is very 
diíferent from the fíat planes and bright colours of Porit-Aven, yet 
a tendeney tow'ards the dark and sombre, and indeterminate space 
with overtoiies of inexplidt meaning, is also part of symboiisrn’s 
method. Seurat's conté-crayon studies, Redon's lithographs in 
black and white, the shaded drawings of KhnoptT and Mellery, all 
similarly make use of íin attenuated darkness to suggest something 
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126. Portrait of Paul Verlaine. 1890. Oirriére 


beyond the scene depicted, a whole visible oniy in this .symbolíe 
fragment. Carriérc's heavy figures, enveloped ui a mi.sty atino- 
spherc alrnost as dense as they. remain shrouded in this mystery. 
'l’hey are parí of a continuum, not too solid matter shuding im- 
perceptibly into a space not truly void, both infornied by spirit [127]. 

Thus Carriére transforms the famüíal sccncs that are his alrnost 
unique subject. His wife and chüdren were always the models. 
becairsc only in thcir presence could thesc everyday theme.s take 
on a wider meaning, and so grow from individual anécdota í.o 
spiritual mclaphor: only vvith them could he realizc the binding 
emoüon which is his reíd theme and vvhich the figures only adúm¬ 
brale. and so be able to gcneralize thesc States of feelihg. to 'unveil 


by veiling'. It was a rnethod to which Fénéon objected. His eye. 
attuned to Seurat’s precise line and colour, found Carriére’s t'onns 
more vague than synthetized. and he contrasted them with the 
clarify with which Mallarmé’s crcated a scnse of mystery. Never- 
theless. like the inümiste interiors of Bonnard and V'uillard. Carriére’s 
intentiun parallels that of Maeterlinck's ‘static theatre'; to suggcst 
the forces hiddcn beneath the surface of the comrnonplace. less 
tangible but more real, the ‘melancholy' and ‘unease' which 
Raft’aélli found iii it. For Curriére (as for Munch and Hodleri, The 
Sii.k Cliild (a subject he painteel in 1X8(1 and again in 1892). is 
more than the reminisccnce of im event or a sad or sentimental 
personal emolion. (,ike the Xci/rcc de vic [128] and his other mater- 


Eities, these are symbolic episodes, Impliclt of the whole of human 
existencc and its universal matrix. Despite Redon’s objections to 
Carriábe’s ‘rather dirty and neutral umbers’ which he felt had none 
of thc lile and coloiir of bis ovvn blacks. their darknesscs have a 
similarly intended meaning. The title of the fifth píate of Redon’s 
Poe serles (1882) might well have been a motto for Carriére; ‘Le 
souflle qui eonduit les fitres esl aussi dans les sphéres.’ 

It Is also in this sense that the art nouveau line of some of Carriére's 
paintings and many of hls drawinp and woodcuts must be imder- 



stood. (His brief early apprenticeship in the atelier of fules Cheret 
Is hardly its source.) The fluid rhythms are not simply decorative: 
they are the visual expression of the artist's own emotion and of a 
unifying pantheistic spirit. 

Not only Carriére's art. but his views on the position of art in 
society, tie him to symbolism - and this in an unexpected way. For 
Carriére shared the ideas and beliels of the L’Art Social group (see 
above, p. 721 llelieving, as he put it. in the visionary quality of 
reality, he thought that the ordinary man had to be taught to see 
nature before he could be led towards artistic understanding: so he 
helped to establish ‘the School of the Street’, taking groups to fac- 
tories and the city's more populous districLs to examine their 




i 62 surroundings, but not neglecting art in the museums: Carriére’s 
lectores at the Louvre on Sunday momin^ attracted large crowds. 
In thesc ways he sought to put into pracüce the symbolist bellef in 
the possibility of an art social. 

EODIN 

L'homme vtsionmire de la réalité — so Garriere described his concept 
of the artist's dual nature. It was a definition he might have found 
weB illustrated in his good friend Augusto Rodin. The sculptor him- 
self would surely have insisted upon the almost absoluto realism of 
his art. In a way not too dissimllar to that of Van Gogh (surprising 
as this may seetn) he disírusted his own visionary powers: he had 
to Work from nature, from the ‘motlf Hke any impressionlst palnter, 
and for him this meant the dlrect observatton and experience of the 
livírig model. Sculpture he saicí was the ‘art of the hollow and the 
lump’, the analysis of the structure of the body as it is revealed in 
the surface. and its laws could only be leamed from observatlon 
constantíy renewed. Rodin’s early work was so faithful to this con- 
viction that his academic critics, accustomed to their own conven- 
tlonal renderlngs, insinuated that The Age of Bronze had been made 
from casis of the living model, vvhiie later Rodin often drcw and 
modelled from the figure in niotion to give vitality to his material. 

‘It is only in life that one searches for life,' he said. ‘Life alone is 
worthy of the ñame of beauty, and it is not to be seen in the dreatn, 
the imagination or illusion.' Rodin was thus always a profoundly 
naturalistic sculptor. Like the impressionlst painters he was com- 
pelled to rejecr the formulae of the academy, since only through 
dlrect contact with nature, constantíy renewed, could he tender 
truthíully (according to his temperament) the emotions it aroused 
and so transrnit this truth to others. The goal was the (logically) 
contradlctory fusión of an utter idelity to his subjectlve feelings and 
to the objective recording of his sensations. Like the impressionists, 
too, his sense of reality went beyond observation to a sensuous 
awareness of his materials. He emphasized, even identifled with, the 
physical substanw of his clay and bronze, so that as a part of nature 
and not mere counterfelt it takes on ite own existence aside from 
any thenie or subject the work illustrates. Such insistence on re¬ 
newed inspiration from nature meant that Rodin resisted the applí- 
cation to his work of any external style, as much a modern one as 
a traditional. In so far as possible (at least in his best work) material 
and illusion are not to be separated; the idea and its embodiment 
are not to be distinguished. It is thus not surprising that Rodin 
objected to being called a symbolist: in his own eyes he was a realist 
using the síuíí of nature to exteiid and sharpen the experience of 
nature, not to deal with it in imreal metaphors. 




[29. Thought, 1886. Rodln 



164 When I say that the law of space is paramounl.: when l now add that 

t,he sight of ihe plains. the hills. the perspective of a landscape awakes ín 
me the principie of planes that 1 employ ín my stutues. that 1 feel the law of 
the cube everywherc. thal for me volumcs are the fundamental law of all 
lile and all beauty, vvill one then still insisí thal I am a syrnbolist. a gencral- 
iüer, a metaphysician. It seems to me that 1 havc rcmairied a realist, a 
Sculptor. 

Despite the detnurrers tnany aspects and qualities üf Rodin's art 
are closely allied with syrnbolist intentions; the methods and the 
concerns of the syrnbolist painters ftnd theír parallels in his sculp- 
ture. At the sirnplest level is Rodin’s practico of giving an abstract 
meaning to a realistic sludy. Much as the generalizing overtones of 
Carriére’s Baker dit soir transfonn it into L« Suurce Je la vie, or Van 
Gogh's rendering of an exhausted oíd man becomes /ií the Threshold 
qt Eternity. so Rodin's portrait of Camille Claudel. her head ernerging 
from the unfmished block of niarble. can also stand for Thought 
I129]. Munch paints ¡ealoiisg and Hodler The Diseñehanled. Rodin 
portrays Sorrow [130] and Fatigue. In She Who Was Once the Helmet 
Maker's Wife, a figure both pathetic and didactic. he matches the 








l66 moralMng symbolism of Gauguin. Redon. Munch and other some- 
times rnerely academic artists of tlie peri<xi when ihey depict the 
round of Míe, oíd age and death. Símilarly Rodln assigns generalized 
meanings to the deliberately incompletc. or fragmentcd, figures of 
Meditation and Earth, Such subjecte were of course part of the com- 
mon stock of allegory, and they flt weU with Rodin’s traditional 
belief in tlie instructive and ennobling purposes of sculpíure: but 
in Rodin’s handling they are not conventlonal allegorical figures, 
identifled by attribute and costume, and so leading to literary refer- 
ence and association. Their significance lies entlrely within the 
forms themsel¥es: through expression, through gestare, through 
the entirety of bodily pose, they embody States of feeling. This is 
what Rodin indicates when he says, ‘The sculpture of antiquity 
sought the logic of tfie human body, I seek Its psychology.’ 

So if Rodln’s art is grounded in naturalism, much of it is more 
than naturalistic. Even The Age of Brome [131] is based on an arti¬ 
ficial pose painful to the model, and from the beginning its meanlng 
was far from clear, although It Is e¥ident that It dM have a meaning 
other than the faithful capture of the details of the model from whom 
the Sculptor worked for so long. As Rilke said, ‘It indicates in the 
Work of Rodin the birth of gesture, that gestare which grew and 
de¥eloped to such greatne® and power . . The gestures of the 
Biirghers of Calais ‘have been wrung from true States of feeling', 
observed in others and within himself, as Albert Bisen notes, but 
they are both heroic and dramattc; for all Rodln’s dislike of the puh- 
lic monument, which he here wished to take off its pedestal and 
place among the modern citizens of Calais, the gestures of the 
Burghers fas in the French classic thcatre) are considerably larger 
than Ufe so that they may carr>' and convey their moral message 
[132]. Resides, even In the Burghers, wherc arms and hands and 
fingers play so large a role [133]. it is incorrect to speak of gestures 
as If they were movemenLs contrasting with a static torso. In 
Rodin s Work it is in fact the body as a whole that gestures: in the 
Burghers. as in the more passionate figures in, or associated with, 
the Gatxs ofHell, the whole figure strains and bends in response to an 
inner feeling so strong that it attempts to free itself from its bodily 
confines. Althougli they take human shapes, the inforrning torces 
are akln to those that run through Van Gogh's landscapes. twisting 
trees and earth ín a continuous rhythm. This is why facial expres¬ 
sion, which communicates oiily individual feeling. is rarely ren- 
dered in detall and never counts as sepárate from the rest, and why 
the fragrnented figures lacking heads. or reduced to torsos, con¬ 
céntrate the same Mnd of energy and feeling. It is not persons that 
Rodin portrays, but States of mind, despair, or joy, or anguish that 
have for the moment taken material form so as to become visible: 



32- The Burghers of Calais, 1886-9. Rodln 



in the words of Mallarmé. 'to clothe the Idea in sensible íorm'. 

This is not to suggest thaí Rodin had worked out anything like a 
coherent philosophy of art, still less one basod on unseen Ideas. If he 
was not the uncuitívated craftsman soinetimes depicled by bis 
enemies, neither was he an abstrart thcoretidan. In his statements 
he rcturns agaln and again to the power of an expressive natural- 
ism. What Elsen says of The Aye of Knmze can be applied fo inost of 
Rodin’s figures, even whcri they have refercnüal tifies. ‘The in- 
detenninate rneaning of the sculpture is the natural result of the 




artisl's search for aii expressive pose, above all; and “expressive of 
what" is irrelevanl. or al besi a secondarv consideration.' Rodin’s 
Kgures are expressive ‘in themselves’. much as through colour and 
the composition syntherisi painling is expressive in iís own right. 
apart from whatever ‘subject' was iís point of departure. Thiis 
Rodin’s vvork moves frorn exact observaüon lo generalized sug- 
gesíiori, Like many olher ariisLs of liis time and tendeney Rodiii vvas 
fascinated by the dance. Late in his career he sketched Ixne Fuller 
and Isadora Duncan. the French can-can and ihen Roya! Cam- 
bodian dancers: recording their movements was an extensión of 
his own s'tudio practice. But, in anolher st?nse. all of his scálpture 















170 (with the exception of the portraits and some marbles) and Its 
‘psychology of the body’ has an intimate alfinity with the dance. 
Rodln's desire ‘to express inner feelings by the mobility of the 
musdes’ would lie understood by any dancen And stnce for Rodin 
the gesturlng body, accuratety rendered, is more than physlcal and 
more than individual, his work accorded with the symbolist view 
that the dance was the Idea made visible. ín Mallarmé’s words: 

. . . The dancer is not a woman who dances, for the juxtaposed reasoas 
that she is aol a \\ ornan but a metaphor, summlng up one of the elemen- 
tarj' aspeets of our form. blade. cup, ilower. etc., and that she does not 
dance, but suggests, by prodigies of bending and of leaping. by a corporeal 
writing. what would require paragraphs of prose. both dialogue and 
description. to express in words: a poem freed from all the machinery of the 
writer. 

It is trae that in The Gates of Hell [134] - the work which, with its 
offshoots, was for decades central to his aspirations - Rodin drew 
upon literary as w’ell as mythological soiirces. Elsen has described 
how he was inspired by both Dante and fiaudelairc, fusing their 
drama and despair to create a niodern Inferno in which each man 
is ruled by ‘an internal Hell of passions’ to which all are subject 
without true hope of salvation. Every one is part of a crowd — no 
longer are there special men or heroes — and utteriy solitary. alone 
w'ith the ‘duality of desire and the Incapacity to fulfil it’ which is the 
common fatc of all. Among the rnany ligures and groups of The 
Gates some — Ugolino or Paolo and Francesca [135], Adam and Eve 
— can be recognixed and their origins traced. Many of these, taken 
frorn the total programme, were cast as sepárate sculptures whose 
ütles preserve their poetic source [136]. But in the end The Gates of 
Hell is no true allegory. ‘The identifiable figures are so few in num- 
ber, so scattered, so ambiguous and so intermingled with a greater 
number of anonymous men and wornen as to confound atternpts 
tü transíate [itj according to a literary programme.' Instead its 
theme is stated visually, symbolically [137]. The truly unifying 
elernent has nothing to do with narrative; it is the restless energy 
which flows through every portíon and detail a sufíusing forcé that 
charges the figures with an agony of hopeless struggle. and moves 
from them tato the separating spaces, binding solid and void, llght 
and darkness tato a fated, Inescapable universe [138]. And so, 
flnally, it is the material of the sculpture, its modelling in ‘the 
hollow and the lurnp' to create its all-pervading visual rhythm 
which envclops and supersedes the subject, that gives The Gates of 
Bell its symbolic meaning. Immensely physlcal, it is the dlrect visual 
expresslon of Rodin’s descent tato his own being. In The Gates Rodin 
transníits a State of anxiety, the same intense instability cngulting 
both the self and its ambience, to be found in many of the pote and 
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paintcrs of symbollsm. In Van Gogh and Munch it is projected upon 
a landscape or in an enráronment at once threatened and threaten- 
ing: here the illusionlsüc space has been transformed tato a vlslon- 
ary setting. the universal prison within which each tragic. isolated 
figure is driven, but without hope, to seek escape from Mmself. 

The passage from naturalism to symbolisra is given a kind of 
exemplary expositíon to the long development (from 1891 to 1898) 
of the monument to BaizflC [139]. Jacques de Caso has notW bow, 




39. Bnízflc, 1891-8. Rodin 






176 av t.he start, Rodin ‘accumulated his evidence just: as the naturalists 

Zoia and Maupassant, Ibüowing on Fiaubert. -- had amassed 
documentation for their novéis.’ He owned the reproduction of a 
daguerreotype of Bakac; he travellcd lo the writer's native Touraine, 
where he made clay sketches of citkcns who he thought resembled 
Balzac: he made successive studies of the head, from a living inodel, 
and of the mide body in various poses; to work out the robe he 
dipped drapery in plasler and then enlarged the casts. But all these 
were orily preüminaries to the final fonn vvhich was so lar from 
riaturalisrn that it was rejected by the Société des Gens de Lettres 
and mocked by the critics. The initial naturalism still persisted, the 
massive folds are based on Balzac's voluminous dressing gown: T 
wanted to show the great worker haunted at night by an idea and 
getting up to go and write it dovvn at his working table,’ Rodin said. 
But all the details, the size. the stance. the folds of cloth, the model- 
ling of the head. althougli accurate in their origin, are both enlarged 
and simplilied; they have been ‘exaggerated [in myj search for a 
synthesis of the whole'. In the course of Rodin's meditation on this 
theme the athlete of the mide study. actively confronting the world, 
has become The sulTering. misunderstood crcator, wounded by 
socíety' and tom by his own inner coníliets. As with so many of 
Rodin's figures — the Aclarn, The PrndUjal Son, The Centauress. for 
example - the struggle here too is finally located vvithin the nature 
of the man: he is one of the isolés. the superior man cut ofl’ from the 
world. The impressive unbroken silhouette. the figure gathered into 
itsclf carrying its encrgy into the lifled head, is at once defiant and 
receptive to the light of inspiration. And. like Gauguin’s projection 
of himself as the suffering Christ in his Geíhsemane, it is also - 
though less directly, with more pride and le.ss pathos - a partial 
self-portrait. Inevitably Rodin ideritified himseif with his subject. So 
this is no longer a monument to Balzac alone, but the symbolic 
celebra tion, through Balzac, of the vigour and heroism of prolific 
genius. 

Rodin’s use of the partial figure must be seen in the same light. 
The many headless bodies. the haif-lcngth figures, the torsos, the 
heads alone, these are neither incornplete, unrealized sketches, ñor 
broken fragments of abandoned cornposition. Neither are they 
purely formal studies or academic exerci.ses. Rather they are sym¬ 
bolic objeets, íncomplete as representa tion. but complete in them- 
selves through their power ofsuggestion. Rodin was inspired by the 
classic fragment, which the double accident of broken form and 
temporal distance has removed from its context, cind which. in isola- 
tion, has become the irnage of a civilization and a philosophy no 
longer present. His intentional fragments have the same kind of 
concentrated meaning. ‘The objecí kills,’ said Mallarmé. Büt these 



are only partial objects, not imitations of the real world, therefore 177 
not finite and sterile. By a process similar to the verbal dissocia- 
tions Mfcllarmé describes, which create words ‘new and strange to 
the languagc. and incantatory'. Rodin's fragmentary inventions 
become slgns and symbols of an idea. Seemingly casual, organically 
irripossiblc, they do noí represen!. Instead they invokc the worid’s 
material continuum from which thcir own clay and bronztí (which 
is their reality) has been extracted, and an invisible universe which, 
by suggesting, they symbolize. 

Many other artlsts of the period, both poets and painters, shared 
Rodin’s obsession vvilh physical lov'e and its passionate moral im- 
plications and employed it as a symboI of spiritual aspiration. Others 
too created sepárate works whose subjects were nevertheless re- 
lated. Clauguin, Muneh. Hodler, even Klimt and Toorop, were to a 
greater or lesser degree concerned with the symbolic rendering of 
the stages of man‘.s inner lile, itnplying chango and evoluüon in a 
serira of works. which. takcn together. madc up a ‘frieze of lile’. 

Each is part of a larger ambience (if not of a concerted programme) 
of thought and feeling, and its fuU reverberation can be felt only in 
the memory of all the others,. Nowherc is this sense of a totality in 
the auvre more strongly felt than in Rodin. He created a related 
world of igures (not a pantheon, because these are men, not gods); 
each is the expression of a State of feeling - joy, agony, despair - at 
once ephemeral and etemal, all belonging to the same timeless iux. 

So in another sense each one is not a new and different figure, bul 
the same one renewed, seen at another moment, possessed by 
another sentiment. Thus each figure, and perhaps especiaOy each 
partial figure, is not .simply a smail fragment that needs the rest; It 
has within it aH the others because it can (indeed wili) becorne each 
one of them in time. In this way, too, Rodin’s sculpture is symbolic: 
each single work evokes the total world of his creation, and achieves 
its meaning by the evocation of the absent and unseen. 



5 

Criticism 
and Theory 


‘In the new era we have had two art critics: Aurier and Fénéon. One has 
died, the other is silent What a plty.’ (Rémy de Gourmont, 1892) 

Félix Fénéon and Georges-Albert Aurier were not quite the only 
critics of the new tendency. Other symbolist writers also were inter- 
ested in painting and sculpture and reported on it in many revlews 
of the period, and even, infrequently, in the grande presse. Most of 
what appeared in such periodicals as La Revm indépendante. La Vw 
moderne. Le Mercare de Frunce, La Plume, was current joumalism, 
devoted more to calllng attention to exhlbitions of which they 
generally appro¥al than to any truly considered appraisals. and 
much of it was done by writers of no particular dtstinction. With 
such a plethora of short lived little magazines, and so many 
enthusiastlc young men, it couM hardly have been otherwi^. 

But a certain number of still-remembered ñames do stand out. 
That of Rémy de Gourmont himself is among them. and others in- 
clude Paul Adam, Gustave Kahn, Camille Mauclair, Charle Morice, 
and in Belgium Érnile Verhacren and Georges Rodenbach. And 
three writers of genius did pay attention to tibe visual arts - 
Huysmans, Laforgue and Strindberg. The poet Laforgue, while a 
langudge tutor m Berlín in 1883, reported briefly to the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts; surprisingly Ibr soineone who adrnired Hartmann's 
book on the unconscious he praised Bockiin, and suggested that 
Max Klinger was in the tradition of John Martin, Fuseli and Blake. 
The neighbour of Gustave Kahn In París, and a friend of Félix 
Fénéon, his early deatih prevented him from carrying out hls plan of 
writing ‘a series of studies in which. Lhrough the accumulation of 
well-selected words {meaning and sonority), of facts, of sentimenfs 
appropriate to the colour scale of a painter, I should convey the 
sensatlon of the world created by this painter’. Strindberg, who was 
later (1895) to refuse Gauguin’s request for a preface to his exhibi- 
tlon, was wllling to comment (1892) on Edvard Munch’s pqlnting, 
more congenial to his misogynist temperarnenf; but the.^ie were 



only occasioníü sorties. Huysmans' contributions more than span 179 
the decade of the eighties, but at first he was much concerned wlth 
the irnpressionists {at the same time that he was praising Redon), 
and later, his always somewhat literary appreciation focused on 
Moreau and Rops, in whose images he found a reiection of his own 
satanism. As he moved towards religious conversión he graduaEy 
moved out of the symboiist milieu. So none of tliesc three contri- 
buted to establishing a systematic critical phiiosophy by which to 
judge the painting they approved. 

Critics sympathetic to the syinbolists were also faced with the 
problera of evahiating artists who had conflicting aims but whose 
Work they continued to admire. The impressionists especlally posed 
this problem. l’hey were, after all, oppressed by the academy and 
had been in the avant-garde; but they were also imitators of nature, 
materlaliste opposed in principie to an idealism which, in parí, had 
developcd in conscious reaction to their acceptance of the worki's 
appearance as Its reallty. But they were discovered to have certain 
symboiist quaüties. Paul Adam. reviewing the impressionists' ex- 
hibition of 1886. differentiates them frorn other schools also based 
on 'the perceived sensation’ in that they "pursue the subjectivity of 
perception to its most abstract íbrmulation. thereby objecLifying ii 
as puré phenomenon.’ Aurier mentions their ‘attempts at expressive 
synthesis’. Pissarro genorally remains in favour for his direetness 
and honesty, both during and after his neo-impressionist phase. It is 
especially in .VIonct that new affinities witli symbolisrn are di.s- 
covered. Camille Mauclair finds the visión of Monet’s Poplars (1892) 
so disconccrtingly exact that its sensitive realities ’through the 
fantasmagorlc visión of the master, also contata a sense of mystery, 
and so they suddenly particípate In that symbolic universe of which 
the poets have dreamed . . .; from the very truth of the painter’s 
Vision springs the consoling certitude that the worM is as m créate 
it’ Thus Monet is rnacie to exempliíy Schopenhauer. In the same 
year Aurier in the Mercare de Prance praises Monet’s ‘naive, ecstatic 
artist’s soul’, and sees in him, not merely the realist, but a man ‘in 
love with divine light . . . wilh ineffable sensations . . . which 
exernpt him from dreaming, from Ihinking, almost from living’; he 
is a ‘mystíc heliotheist’ who sacriiees everything to his god. 

After 1890 even the long-time supporters of impressionism began 
to stress its poetic and suggestive aspeets. For Gustave Geffroy, 

Monet, in his Hay stocks {1891), does niuch more than ‘give the 
sensation of an ephemeral instant ... He evokes . . . the course of 
the globe in space [andj unveils the changing portraits of joy and 
despair, of mystery and fataiity with which wc endovv in our own 
image all that surrounds us' — this is a Monet seen in the unexpected 
mirror of idealism. And another Champion of naturalism discovers 



18o that It Is replactog its spíendid evocations of nature by a ‘mysterious, 

iniaginaüvc painting ... A dawn scene by M, Pissarro, a marine by 
M. Claude Monet seems to us as suggestive as it Is representatíonal 
From their warm harmonies thought frees itself, and the Dream 
takcs flight.’ By thus changing the angle of visión, and with vvhat- 
ever justice these new quallties may inhere in the works themselves 
(and this is surely more for Monet than for Pissarro), these artists of 
an older generation are tnade to conform to the new symbolist 
perspectlve. 

In these evaluaíions there Is only the implication, never the state- 
ment, of a theoretical background, and even this is of the most 
general kind. The vocabulary is borrowed from the theories of sym¬ 
bolist poetry, but the application of those theories to the peculiar 
conditions of painting is rarely spelled out Allhough much was 
written about the relation of poetry to rnusic, the position of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture in the hierarchy of the arts is rarely deflned. If, in 
the words rf Édouard Dujardin. the symbolists. followlng Schopen- 
hauer, conceived of music as communicating the idea of the uni- 
verse directly. withoui mediation, and ‘expressing the world as 
Will, Le., In its profound reality, whereas the other arts express it as 
Representation, Le., in Ite appearance’, painting was obviously in a 
dilflcull position. The poets 'nourished on music'. as 'Valéry said, 
could hope ‘to take back from Music their rightful inheritance’. 
Mallarmé may indeed have understood painting better than he did 
music, and may well have admired Wagner less as a musical revolu- 
tionary than as ‘one who in the history of literature, thought text 
and sound simultaneously': but given the symbolist desire to by- 
pass appearance, the visual arts wcrc at some disadvanlagc pre- 
dsely because they were visual, 

These theoretical problems were rarely discussed in any com- 
prelieusive manner. Charles Vignier does briefly takc up the posi¬ 
tion of painting in his Notes d'esíhétique: la siujyeslion en art 
(December 1885), only to place it below both mu,sic and poetry. 
Since for hiin the core of the new art lies in a series of analogies 
frorn which, then, linaliy ‘one suppresses a!l the preparatory 
scaffolding. and the metaphor appears distan! and suggestive’ It Is 
hardly surprising that he íinds the methods of painting necessarily 
too tangible. 

The rnost detailed treatment is perhaps that of Charles Morice, 
whose important la littérature de touk á I’heure (1889) is a deflnitive 
statement of symbolist views. For him too ‘suggestion’ plays a cen¬ 
tral role in the new art. He himself (cióse friend of Gauguin and 
Carriére) was much concemed with painting but he points out that 
as a group the writers were more passionately affected by music 
because ‘it is at the same time more distant and more mtimatc, 



nearer both to the origin and the resolution of feding and sensa- i8l 
tloE . . . Líne and colour arrest and defy time: sound yields at the 
very dioment it is bom; it lives to die, it is a profound symbol . . . 
Palnüng is a witness, Music Is a yearning. Through inusic the soul 
soare ot' its own accord. theti recapturcs its sclf-avvareness in the 
solid silenc» of painttng.’ So whlle muslo and poetry naturally fuse, 
or at least can supplement each other, ‘Palnüng taxes its ingenuity 
to find, within Its proper limlts, new ways — musical and poetic - of 
creating dream-like harmonles.’ It is clear that even for Monee 
painting is ínherently less propitious to syrnboUsrn tlian the other 
two arts. 

Félix Fénéon did of course consistently apply his critica! inteili- 
gence to painting. He was at the centre of the literary movement, 
and an editor and conlributor to its revlews, but his tastes in paint- 
ing were exclusive. Interested first in impressionism, and then in 
ueo-impressionism. whose rnethod and aims he interpreíed in a 
series of articles of excmplary subllety and precisión, his critica! 
energies were directed almost entirely in this one directíon. Besides, 
though widely read and well-acquainted wlth the theoretical 
thought of symbolism, Fénéon chose to suggest and imply rather 
thím to spell out the analyticíi! background of his interpretalions. 

In a manner uot unlikc that of Mallarmé himself, his formulaüons 
are concise, aOusive and complicated, often as much prose poem as 
elementary exegesis. By temperarnent aloof and ironic, it was not 
ta his nature to develop comprehensive theories. Soon after Seurat’s 
death he stopped writing altogether. Fénéon played a key role: he 
was the defender and Interpreter of neo-impressionism; he made 
clear Seurat’s fundamental relation to symbolism (above all in his 
artícle of 1887 In L’Art Moderne); he was a writer of distinction and 
of sympathetic insight Fénéon was the indispensable critic of one 
aspect of symbolisi painting, but through the delibérate restrictions 
of his taste and interest, he refused tJie largor role he mighi have 
played. 

That role was actively sought by Albert Aurier, who in less than 
five years before his untiinely death in October 1892, established 
himself as the spokesman of the movement. Aurier was a proMc, If 
not ver\' dislinguishcd, poet, who from the mid-eighties had been 
associated with The Decadente. He also wrote a novel. After briefly 
editlng his own review (Le Moderniste) in 1889, he was co-founder 
of the Mercure de Prance in 1890, and in the followlng years its chief 
critic of painting. Just after his death Jullen Le Clercq described him 
as the ‘Intellectual brother of Rémy de Gourmont’, author of the 
Book of Masks, whose very tltle refere to the shifting, changing world 
we each of us project in our own image. 

Aurier wrote many notices and reviews which do little or nothing 



i 82 to advance hls ideas. His elaboration of symboM theory is concén¬ 
trate In three artides publishe during his lifetirne, and the Preface 
to a never completed book on art crltlclsm which publishe in 
the Mercure two months after he died. UnderstandaWy, the Preface 
remains ¥ery general, and deais, not with works of art but with the 
nature and position of the artisL Most of it is glven over to an 
attack 011 the 'scientific' criticism of Taine, and his co-practitioners 
of the method. Sainte-Beuve and Emile Hennequin. For Aurier the 
Eotion that a work of art is ‘an essentially relative and contlngent 
phenomenon’, whosc character is determined by ‘race, rnilieu, 
momenf, is anathema. He lurns upsidc-down vviiat he calis this 
‘pretence of an aesthcüc, [which] does not State law's, but coinci- 
dents which are besides exceptional and difficult to prove’. It is 
exactiy wrong to propose that ‘the interest of a work is proportional 
to the suin of the influences froni his inilieu upon the artist, when 
the evident truth lies in this proposition reversed. Taine is right: 
artists are not isolated men; but this can only be deplored. ün- 
fortunately, yes, they are more or less subject to the influence of 
their environment despite their desire, which is a duty, to remove 
and abstract themselves from it. Taine’s great mistake is that his 
conception of the world is too materialist and that he prefers Comte 
and Coodillac to Plotinus and Plato.’ Aurier considere him at best a 
mediocre socioiogical historian, w-ho, in the end, is not concerned 
with either aesthetics or art criticism, and whose influence has been 
disastrous. Sínce even the Preface to his projected book remalned 
unfinlshed, Aurier did nol elabórate his orvri proposed methods. 

Aurier’s article on Van Gogh was published in volume I, number 
I 0 aEuary 1890) of the Mercure, It was to be the first of a projected 
series on Les Isolés, a title which withln the symbolist context re- 
ferred less to the public’s wrongful neglect than to the lonely glory 
which defines the true artist, who is always ‘out of this world’. It is 
an enthusiastic endorsement of V’an Gogh which begins with a 
prose-poem that translates the brilliant colours and emotional in- 
tensity of Vlncent’s art into the complicated. dcsignedly arresting 
yocabulary of the symbolists. He emerges according to the ‘ineluct¬ 
able laws of atavism [as] duly üuteh. ih the .sublime traditlon of 
Frans Hals’. Aurier emphasizes ‘the naive truth of [Vincent’s] art, 
the ingciiLiousness of his visión — his profound and almost childlsh 
slncerlty, hls great love of nature’, and the forcé, the violence of 
expression, ‘the almost orgiastic excesses of all that he paints’, and 
hls love of the materials with which he paints. Finaily Aurier char- 
acterizes Van Gogh as ‘a symbolist feeling the constant necessity of 
clothing his ideas in precise, ponderable, tangible forros, in intensely 
sensuous and material envelopes. !n nearly all his paintings, be- 
neatíi this morphic envelope, beneath this very fleshly flesh, oeneath 



this ¥ery material matter, there lies, for the miad who knows how to 183 
flnd it |here, a thought, an Mea, aad that Mea, which Is the essen- 
tial substratum of the work, is at ooce its efflcient and Ite final cause.’ 

And Aurier insists that unless the existence of fhese idealist ten- 
dendes Is recognized Vincent’s art would be incomprehensible: he is 
*a dreamer, an exalted believer... who Uves on ideas and lUusions.’ 

The article on Van Gogh tells us nothing of Aurier’s concepüon 
of the stracture of symbolist painting or how that stmcture mediales 
the Ideal He grapples with these problems in his March 1891 essay 
(prompted by Émlle Bemard, to his eventual regret) which, begin- 
ning as a study of the patotera of Pont-Aven, was broadened tato a 
more theoretical description of SijinhoUsm in Painting, and narrowed 
to using only Gauguin as its exempJifier. At the head of his essay 
Aurier significantly places a quotation frora Plato’s allegory of the 
cave and its shadow's mistaken for reality. After an eloquerU des¬ 
cription of The Vision After the Sermón, he goes on to insist that ‘the 
newcomers, whom Gauguin leads, must not be mistaken for impres- 
sionists who only transíate sensations and impressions’: Gauguin is 
the opposite: one of the 'sublime seers . . . with the ciairvoyance 
of that inner eye of man of which Swcdcnborg speaks’, part of an 
‘ideist’ tendency opposed to realism, and the only one capable of 
suprcme art. The artist is 'The F.xpresser of Absolute Beings . . . 
objects . . . appear to him only as signs . . used by the artist 
‘whose eye is able to distinguish essencffi from tangible objects. The 
flrst consequence of this principie, too evídent to justify pause, is a 
necessary simplification in the vocabulary of the sign.’ (Aurier then 
quotes from Baudelaire’s sonnet, Correspondances, and refers to the 
‘symbolic correspondences' the artist alone understands; but he 
does not associate this concept, obviously basic to his whole point 
of view, with Swedenborg.) The artist must not reinforce the practi- 
cal Inclination to ‘consider the object as nothmg but an object’ and 
so he must never in his painting give ‘that deceítful impression of 
nature that acts on the onlooker as nature itself, that is without 
possible suggestion, that is, . . . not idelstically’. Therefore in using 
forms, Unes and colours the artist must ‘exaggerate them, attenuate 
them, deform them according to the nee& of the Idea to be 
expressed.' 

‘Thus [writes Aurier], to summari» and to come to conclusions, 
the work of art, as I have logically evoked it, wlll be: 

‘l. Ideist, for Its unique ideal will be the expressiori of the Idea. 

‘2. Symbolist. for it wiU express this Idea by means of forms. 

‘3, Synthetist, for It will present these forms. these signs, accord- 
tag to 8 method which is generally understandable. 

‘4. Subjectlve, for the object wlE never be considered as an object, 
but as the sign of an idea pcrceivcd by the subject. 



i 84 *5. [It is consequently] Decorative - for decorative painttng, in te 

proper sense, as the Kgyptians and, ¥ery probably, the Greefcs and 
the Primltives understood it, is nothing other than a manifestation 
of art at onc« subjcctivc. synthetie, symbolist and ideist.' 

*. . . decorative painting, Is strictíy speaking, the trae art of 
painring. Painting can oniy have been created to decórate with 
thoughts, dreams and ideáis the banal walls of human edifices.’ 

And so Aurier concludes that Ideist art fe ‘the trae and absolute 
art’, for not only is its definition logically demonstrable (as he has 
just shown) It is also 'fundarnentally identical wlth primitive art, to 
art as il vvas deíined by the instinctive geniuses of the first ages of 
humanity'. 

There is still, however, Aurier adds, a missing element. The man 
who through his Intelligence knows ‘how to read in every object its 
absiract significance . . . how to use objccts as a sublime alphabet 
to express Ideas’, such a man is only ím ingenious scholar. To be 
worthy of the ñame, the artist must also have ‘the gift of emotívity 
... the transcendental emotivity, so grand and so preclous, that 
makes the soul tremble beforc the pulsing drama of abstractions 
. , . Thanks to this gift, symbols — that is Ideas - arlse from the dark- 
ness, become aiiimated, begin to live with a Ufe that is no longer our 
life of contingencies and relativities, but a splendid life which is the 
esscntial life, the life of Art. the being of bcing. Thanks to this gift, 
art which ís complete, perfect, absolute, exlsts at last.’ The article 
ends mth praise for Gaugutn as an artist who conforms to this tradi- 
tlon: he has the soul of a primitive, his work suggests an inexpres- 
sible ocean of ideas, he is above all a decorator (with Puvls de 
Chavannes perhaps). the only great decorator of the times, and 
Aurier closes with the ery — ‘walls, walls, glve him walls,’ which 
Gauguin, later, was to echo in letters from Tahiti. 

Aurier's long article Les Symbolistes in La Reme Encyclopédique 
(1892) adds liítle in the way of theory. He once more insists that 
just as our own body is the tangible form of our being, i.e. our 
thought, so ‘hi nature, every object is inally only an Idea signifled,’ 
and that 'art is. by definition. first and always the riecessary 
materialized expression of some conjunction,' whose own language 
fe those combinatioES of Unes, planes, shadows and colours which 
coEstitute style. There are the abstract elements studied by Leon¬ 
ardo, Humbert de Superville, and also Charles Henry, whom no one 
could suspect of symbolist leanings. Aurier then adds an idea he 
repeats in his notes for the Preface i the work of art is a new living 
being, whose soul is the synthesis of two souls — of the artist and of 
nature: it is an immortal being which can be understood through 
love, ‘through the dellcious fusión of one’s own soul wlth the soul of 
the work of art’. (These concepto deriving from Swedenbdirg, and 



very similar to those of the Germán romantics, will soon be repeated 185 
by Hepry ¥an de Velde as he elabórales his theory of ornament.) 

The' last pages of Les SijtnboUstes. profiisely illustratod, are de- 
voted to a review of ali the artisls of the new tendeney, begtaning 
wlth Gauguin (its undoubted initialor), whose art is characterized 
as ‘PlatÁ) interpreted visuaily by a genial savage'. with Van Gogh 
and Redon, calling the roll of the Nabis. and ending with the sur- 
pristag mentioE of the architect Trachsel. These numerous descrip- 
tions are all so brief that this article too leaves incomplete Aurier's 
analysis of syrnbolist painting. Only m Ms dlscussions of Van Gogh 
and Gauguin dld Aurier have a chance to apply the principies of his 
philosophic. idealism to the practiee of art crlticism; they spell out 
the altitudes and the assumptions with which the symbolisís 
approached the art of their contemporaries. 



Idéistes 


ROSE + CROIX 

Six months after Aurier gave his defiriition of syrnbolist painting in 
the Mercure, there appeared in ÍjE Fígaro the manifestó of an artistic 
prograrnnie similarly disdainful of both realisrn and the Academy. 
Its auíhor. Joséphin Péladan. critic and novelist (Le Vive supréme, 
18S4), proclaimed that a woik ol ari is more an operation of the 
soul than of the hand; niím puts into his creations the best that is in 
him, i.e., the immaterial: in the creation of a rnasterpiece -- more 
than any study and effort - there enters mystery.’ To further this 
Alt ídedicated ío beauty, drearn, the past and trfidition) Péladan 
announced the creation of a new salón, the Salan ik la Rose + 
Croix. Its opening exhibiüon (March 1892) included more than 
seventy-fiv'e artists and attracted over 1,000 people to a vernissage 
that was preceded by a raass at Saint Germain i’Auxérrois, and at 
which passages from Parsifal vvcrc played, and Erik Satie performed 
a trumpet fanfare he specially composcd for the occasion. 

The Sar Péladan had grown up in Lyons, the son and brother of 
occultist, tirinly Christian believers. A trip to Rome and Florence in 
1881 had given him the revelation of the Latin tradition in painting, 
espccially the Florentine primitives, and in his reviewis of the París 
Salons during the tnghties he called for the revival of an Italianate 
art. linear in style, imaginative in subject, to replace the vulgarities 
of the painterly and the realistic which had come to domínate 
French art. Opposed as he was to any northern influences in 
painting (they had largely contributed to the decline) he had never- 
theless been given — on a pilgrimage to Bayreuth in 1888 -- the 
further revelation of the music and the message of VVagner. 

The purpose of the Rose +' Croix esthétique (an extensión of the 
more directly religious Ro.se + Croix dii Temple) was ‘to restore the 
cult of the TDEAi. in all its splendour, with tradition as its 
base and beauty as its means , . . To ruin realism, refoftn latin 



taste and créate a school of idealist art.’ Entry was by invitation 187 
only, and there was ‘imposefdj no otber prograrnine iban liiat of 
beauu/, nobilUy. ¡ijrkism’. Realistic subjects of wbatcver kind, his- 
torical, patrlotic, genre, stíU-Iife, or landscape (except in the manner 
of Poussin) were ¥igorousIy excluded: encouraged were ‘the Catho- 
llc Ideal and Mysticlsm . . . Itegend, Myth, AUegory, the Paraphrase 
of great poetry and flnaUy all Lyricism ... the nude made sublime’ 
in ihe style of Primaticcio and Correggio. 

During the six years pf its existence the Salón de k Rose + Croix 
exhibited the work of some two hundred artists, many of them from 
outslde France, for Péladan's effort was intemational. In his re- 
views of the oñicial Salons, which were largely devoted to violent 
criticism, the Sár had gone out of his way to praise his three modem 
idols - Moreau, Puvis and Rops: despite this (and though Rops had 
drawn frontispieces for his novéis), he was never able to persuade 
the trinity to show with the Rose + Croix, Puvis even protesting 
against the use of hte ñame. Ñor was Péladan any more successful 
wñth the Pre-Raphaelites, whose work and fraternal spirit he ad- 
mired. and whom he proposed to go to London to invite: Bume- 
Jones, whose work was by this date well-known in the official 
Salons, declined to show in 1892. and no further invitations were 
issued. Among the lesser Frenchmen Péladan would have liked to 
include. Redon, Anquétin, Schuffenecker and Maurice Denis all 
refused. 

Denis explalned that his participation was prohibited both by his 
religious bellefs (his Cathollcism could hardly countenance occult 
tendencles) and his aesthetic convictions. This Ls understandable, 
for though the artists gathered by the Sár were opposed to reallsm, 
and though their work was various in style, they joined together 
under the banner of Idealism, and this was somethtog very different 
from the synthettsm of the Nabis and from symbolism as defined by 
Aurier, since unlike them. it stressed meüculous representation, 
even If It was of Imaglnary, mystical subjects. Indeed, Aurier may 
well have had Péladan in mlnd (as weB as the Academy) when he 
stressed the distinctlon between his own tdéisme and those artists 
who ‘pride themselves upon presenting us beautijlú objeets’. The 
Rose + Croix ideal was mystical allegor\' rather than a modem 
symbollst style. Some sense of this ls conveyed by Carlos Schwabe's 
póster for the irst Salón [140]. It depicis a nude in the foreground 
sunk In the mire of daily existence looking up at a young woman 
who has broken her chains and is being led by another, more 
ethereal figure (a guardián ángel, or perhaps her own better 
nature) up a fiight of flower-strewn stairs towards a celestial, light- 
filled realin in the dislance. It is a spelled-out allegory oí salvation 
and escape: and though art nomeau in its letterieg and proportion, 
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and in the incorporation oí’Üie decoraüve bordcr ol' crosses into the 189 
design (features which influenced Mucha's posters for Sarah Bcrn- 
hardt), ir is stnmgly Pre-Raphaelite in feeling and vvell sunis up the 
Rosicrucian tone of a soinevvhat palUd mysticism. Aman-)can's 
póster for the second Salón, on the theme of Inspiration, with 
Beatriee led avvay by a winged ángel as she gives a lyrc ro an unseen 
Dante, is very mudi in (he same vein. 

The Salón of (892 was largely financed by Count Antoine de I.a 
Rochefoiicaiild, vvho while a mystic himself, painted in a divisionist 
style anatherna to Féladan. and he withdrew hts support even 
before ií closed. (He ivas later to send a regular stipend to Filiger in 





Britlany.) Among thc arlists in this íirst salón werc many still re- ^91 
membered for other achievemenfs: Bernard, Bourdellc, Fíiiger, 

Clrassel, Hodler, KhnopIT. loorop and Valluiton. Üf Ihese, Bour- 
delle showed again in 1893 (when thc Rosicrucians wcre Icnt an 
importanl sccUon of thc oíficlal salón at the t’hamp de Mars), but 
only Khnopff continued as a regular exhibitor; his work wíth its 
strong English affiiüües and somewhat ambiguous sexual tone was 
obviüusly very pleasing to the Sár. However, the atmosphere of 
Mediterranean Idealism endorsed by Péladan is perhaps best con- 
veyed by other regular contributors to the Salón. Alexandre Séon. 
for example, who missed only the exhibition of 1S94, executed 
frontispieces for Péladan's novéis, and did his portrait [141]: most 
of his work clearly is based on the style of Puvis de Chavanncs. In 
such Works as Princess and the Unicom [ 15] with its Botticellian 
cüstume and detailed rendering of a fiowered ground, Armand 
Point dernonstrates his debt to the medievaliang realism of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, a style to which he gives a more elhereal interprela- 
tion in the paste! colours of L'EtenieHc Chimére - an altogether 
chaste lady in a flowing robe who contemplates the open book she 
holds. Point was a student of Renaissancc techniques and in The 
Siren he approximates somcthing of a Leonardesque sj'nmáto 
as a backgroiind for this example of "the nude rnadc sublime’. 

Alphonse Osbert. who showed extensively in all six Salons de ¡a 
Rose + Croix, has been callcd by Pincus-Witten its most repre- 
sentative painter, although his work ignores thc Rcnaissance- 
revival sidc of thc movement. Osbert's chief debt is to Puvis de 
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Chavannes. whosc planar compositions and silhouctted triezt-likc i 93 
figure arrangements he employs to a much more lntrospecti¥e end. 

He groups hls classically garbed, idealized vvomcn in rneditative 
poses, iheír laces shroudcd in his typicaüy crepuscular half-ltght, 
communing as much wíth themselves as vvith each other. As with 
Puvis, these figures are symbolic, but in an even more general way: 
their evident nostalgia refers less to a previous Golden Age than to 
some lost State of the soul, which once knew peace and communion 
with an Ideal Nature. Osbert’s other source was in the scientific 
colour harmonies of his frtend Seurat, and thls interest has been 
ideaiized into a kind of luminary pantheism, evident in some of 
his titles, and above all in the diftu.sed light that washes over his 
landscapes (as in The Forest Pool [^4^\) and transforms his figures 
into insubstantial shadows. In the large Vision [144] these formal 
quaiities are given a more speciflc iconographic locus in the glowing 
halo and radiant eyes of Saint Genevléve, and in her accompanying 
(sacrificial) lamb: the too sentimental rcsult defines the evocative 
limits of the style. In answer to a critic who liad callcd his vvork 
literary, Osbert replied ‘art Uves only by harmonies . . , it must be 
the evocator of the mystery, a solitary repose to Me, akin to prayers 








194 . . . in silerice. The silence which contains all harmonics . . . ait is, 

therefore, necessarily literary, according t:o the nature of the emo- 
tions experienced.’ Isolatlon, withdrawal into meaningful silence, 
the more expressive becau» it permlts suggestion, this is a symbolist 
nicans found in varying forras among both poete and painters. 
Osbert's ‘literaiy harmonies’, joining tgures and landscape in silent 
prayer, are more often to be found outside of Franco, for example. 
in the very dlfferent work of Bocklin and Hodler. 

In contrast, another Rosicruciíra faithfui, the Belgian fean Del- 
ville, while echoirig Péladan’s tasto for Wagner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, continúes the tradition of Gustave Moreau. HIs The End 
ofii Rcign (1893), which shows a decapitated head under an elab- 
orately bejeweiled Morellian crown suspended against the dim per- 
spective of a rulned palace, is veiy much In the pleasurably macabre 
spirit of the Salomé pictures; and his Orphem [145], the head alone, 
eyes closed, and hair abundant, cradled in a lyre íloating on a 
rippling sea, comes directly out of Moreau’s Thracian Maiden 
with the Mead oj Orphem [loi] which also had served to inspire 
Redon. Here ürphcus has bcen painted in the likeness of Delville’s 
wife, thus transforming him tato androgynous muse and assimilat- 
Ing him to those mystical symbols of femintne inspiration, puré and 
unattainable, which in the symbolist vocabulary altérnate with the 
image of woman as the degrading temptress. Delville’s apparitional 
portrait of Mrs Stuart Merrill [146], wife of the poet, shown grasping 
a book. inscribed with a mystic triangle, her face emerging white 
frorn a surrounding infinite and her unseelng eyra cast upwanfe in 
ecstatic Vision, is the neariy caricatural extreme of thls ideal image. 
It is thus not at aE surprising that Delvilie, in an action that para- 
üeled Péladan’s dispute with La Rochefoucauld, should that same 
year have broken away from the Brussels avant-garde assodation of 
Les Vingt, who were Interested in another kind of symboHsm {as 
weH as naturallsm), to establish a group called Pour l'Art, in which 
he was joined, among others, by Xavier MeMery, and even, in 1894, 
founded his own short-lived Scdom d’Arí Méaliste. 

After 1893. the Salons de ¡a Rose + Croix continuo! in con- 
stantly diminishing circumstances; funds were lacking, and many 
of the artists preferred to show at the Salom des Indépendants, where 
their Works would be seen by a larger pubUc. Resides, the Rosi- 
cracian ideal involved a fundamental contradiction: theoreticaEy 
traditional m both subject-matter and style, sin» its purpose was 
to revive an art’at once Catholic and Renaissance, it had in fact no 
appeal to its natural conservative audience, which was appalled 
by the excesses of its occult mysticism. and put off by a manner 
that w'ent contrary to the academic naturalism it had come to 
expect in the treatment of even the most ‘ideal’ subjects. 




[46- Portrait of Mrs Stmrt Merrill 1892. DelviMe 



196 GAÜGUIN IN THE SODTH SEAS 


In 1899 Maurice Dcnis wrotc to Gauguin, asking him to take part. in 
an exhibition he was preparing for the coming Universal Exposition 
of 1900. It would once more bring together. among others, those 
painters who had fbrmcd the 1889 Café Volpini group of Impres- 
sioriisís and Synthetists. Gauguin, then of course in Tahiti, replied 
that, interesting as such a reunión would be, he w'as corapelled to 
refuse; it would become too evident. he said, that he was 'the pupil 
of many' younger artists in the exhibition and had ‘stolen much 
from my Master Émile Bernard'. After this bitterly ironic indulgence, 
he gave his serious reason: ‘My personality of ten years ago is 
without interest today . . . rny art of a Papuan would have no 
reason to be shown alongside [that of] the (Symb) symbolists. 
ideists; I arn sure your exhibition wiil be a great success.’ 

Gauguin's painting had indeed changed during the intervening 
decade, but he was wrong (probably deliberately) in irnplying that 
his \vork was no longer either synthetist or symbolist; it was both, 
and in ways that had evolved out of his earlier altitudes and con- 
nections. The fíat, decorative style of The Vision After the Sermón [68] 
and The Yellow Christ [5] makes only an intermiítent appearance in 
Work of the tirst Tahititm sojoum (1891-3) and the subsequent two 
years in France; but then, it had not been employed consistently 
even during the earlier Brittany [leriod. VVhen it docs appear. the 
resulting design is as ‘synthetist' as ever, with figures reduced to 
simplified contours, brilliant colours applied within clcar outlines, 
shadows acting as independent, balancing shapes, and depth 
rendered only as a sequence rising of parallei planes. Besides, in 
the.se few paintings - To Mátete (1892). T'atata Te Mili (1892), The 
Day of The God [25]. What, Are Yon Jealousr [147] - (iauguin has 
stylized the forms of water, flowers and grass to a point closer to 
abstracíion than he had ever come before (or would again), en- 
closing them in rhythmic curves that once again rernind us that 
the symbolist painters are also the precursoi-s of sonie of the ele- 
ments of art nouveaii. And in these paintings, as weil as in several 
landscapes of the tirst Tahitian years, the colours are arbitrarily 
intensified for the twin purposes of decorative design and expressive 
rnood, again carrying out the doctrines developed earlier in Pont- 
Aven. 

While this synthetisrn of the ‘plañe surface’ (to employ Denis’ 
definition) dirninishes after 1895. as Gauguin's palette grows 
darker, and his forms more rounded, what may be called his con- 
structive synthetisrn - his method of incorporating pictorial motifs 
into compositions of his owm construction - continúes unabated 
and, after the tirst visual shock' of his new surroundings has worn 




147- H’hcií, fírc Ynu Jealous?. i8‘>2. Gauguin 


off, even increases. Thanks to the research of Bernard Dorival, 
Richard Field and others. we havc some concept of how extensivo 
tile coilection of photographs was that Gauguin took vviüi liim lo the 
Soulii Seas (many of thcm obtaincd carlier from his patrón Guslave 
Arosa), and the degree to which }ie drcw upon thcm. Just as in 
Brittany he had made use of local scuipture and Japanesc prints, he 
now had recourse to this stock of reproductions, substitutes, pcr- 
haps. for distanf. inaccessible inuseums. l'hus the bas-reliefs of 
Borobudur make their contribution to the poses of the ángel and the 
two Tahitian woinen of la Orana María (1891). as vvcll as to ¡■inha 
Uhipa ( 1896); Egyptian intagUo relief inspires the proíiie poses of tlie 
ligures aligned on the bendi of To Mátete: a Rembrandt drawing is 
tile source for the central figure of Where üo We Come J'rornr 1149], 
a motif Gauguin had already used in an earlier pairiting; a stable 
interior by 'l’assaen is the basis of a dctail in the iSativity [148!; a 
figure from the Parthenon frieze (which Gauguin had pinned on 
his studio w'all) provides the gesture of the titlc figure of The Cal! 
¡19021. Gauguin uíent far to tind the proper ambience for his 
creatlon, irresistibly drawn by the expectatlon of the unknovra, as he 
himself said. Tliat under such circumstances he continued to draw 



[48. Naüvity, 1896. Gauguln 



upon a stock of familiar motifs indícales much Ics.s a lack of imagina- 
tion than the dcgree to which hLs art was still profoundly kkiste: the 
concept carne first. it was givcn material form througli a synthesis 
of appropriatc \'isual clcments. The source of these symbols was 
unimportant and persf)nal invention based on nature ot no particu¬ 
lar virtuc; what mattcred vvíis the matching of symbo! to idea. 

VVithin the synthetic melhod. the circumstances and purposes of 
adaptation were various. Sometinies motifs were incorporated for 
reasons of design (as with the Tassaeri). more often because over- 
tones of ambience and meaning reinforced the more obvious com- 
positional possibiiities. as when Borobudur reliefs. Marquesan tikis 
or Kaster Island hieroglyphs furnish the initial source. But when 
Gauguin has recourse to ‘primitivc’ cultures, or when he calis upon 
the Indian, the Kgypüan or the Greek, all in order to give substance 
to apparently Tahitian scenes. w'hen he lights up the background of 
The ldo¡ (c.J Syy) with The Last Supper or gives The Nativitij a Maori 
setting he is carrying out that desire for the fusión of disíant reli- 
gions, that longing for a quasi-pantheistic mysticism and occult 
doctrine that had motivated the school of Pont-Aven, and in its 
more abcrrant forras also marked the idealists of Rosicrucian per¬ 
suasión. In his recurrent longing for raystery, and in his search for 
an innocence not of this world, Gauguin continued a chabacter- 




istically symbolist, quest. Both Redon and Rodin dealt with primitive 199 
man and his awakening consciousness. And Gauguin's avvareness 
of sin and of woman's dual role as both its agent and its victim 
(Words of the Devil, 1892; Ovih. 1894). however they were lodged 
in the circumstances of his personal history. also belong to the 
poetie language of his time. But if his paintings are mysterious. or if 
like Puvis (whom he admired) he can cvoke a golden age by a frieze 
of figures in suspended animation. it Is not because. having left a 
eivilization he deíested, his quest for a primitive Arcadia vvas suc- 
cessful: only in his work could he íind vvhat he sought, and there 
he had to create it — symbolically; 

To explain my Tahitian art. since it is heid to be incomprehensible: 

Wanting to suggest a wild and luxuriant nature, and a tropical sun which 
inakes cverythíng around it blaze, 1 had to give my figures an appropriate 
setting . . , Henee Ihese fabulous colours. this fiery, yet soft and muted air. 

But all this does not exist. 

Yes, it exists as the equivalent of this grandeur and profundity, of this 
mystery of Tahiti, when it has to be expressed on a canvas three foot square. 

The Tahitian Fa'c is vety subtle, very knowing in her naiveté . . . She is 
Fve after the f'ail. still able to walk naked without shame. possessing all of 
her animal beauty of the first day . , . Knigmatically she looks at you. 

All this is intangible, they say. 

So be it. 1 am willing to agree. 

Here Gauguin outlines a play betvveen an initial idea ~ suggcstcd 
by observation and what is read into it — and pictoriai forrn - in its 
turn suggestcd by the idea and its elaboration. It is a proeess he 
describes in detail when in his ScMiered Notes he explains the 
■génesis' of the Spirit of the Dead Waiching 112]. He began, he says, 
'captured by a forrn. a rnovenient. . . with no other preoccupation 
than to execute a mide’. But he wanted to make it chaste, "and 
imbue it with the riaíive feeling, character and tradition’. And so 
he used the hright pareo, and the yellow bark-cloth because ‘it 
arouses something unexpected for the spectator ... I need a back- 
ground of terror, purpIe is clearly indicated. And now the musical 
part of the picture is all set out.' 

But the idea, incipient in ‘Terror’, must be clarified, and made 
visual: 

1 see only fear. What kind of fear.? Certainly not the fear of Suzanna 
surprised by the elders. That does not exist in Oceania. l’he Tupapim {Spirit 
of the üead'i is clearly indicated. For the nativos it is a constnní dread . , . 

Once 1 have found rny Tupapmt i attach myself completely to it. and make il 
the motif of my picture. The nude takes second place. 

What can a spirit be for a Maori - . . . she thinks neces-sarilv of someone 
she has seen. My spirit can only be an ordinary litlle woman . . . 

The title has two rneanings. either she thinks of the spirit: or. the spirit 
thinks of her. 



[ 49 - Where Do We Come From? What Are We? Where Are We Going?, 1897. Gauguta 



Thus Gauguin has allowed a naturalisüc study (he began with a 
carefully rendered drawing of the nude) to suggest a meaningful 
idea, and then sought for il,s visual cquivalcnts, in arder that it 
might be 'objccUíied' and communicablc to others. So tinally. the 
two had to come Logether: "ro surn up: the musical parí: undulat- 
ing Unes, blue and orange harmonies tied togetlier by yellovvs and 
purples (w'hich are their derivatives). lit by greenish sparks. The 
literary pan: the soul of a living person linked to the spirit of the 
dead. Night and Day.‘ How closely the two aspeets — the one syn- 
thetisrn, the other syrnbolism - were joined together is niade evi- 
dent from a sentence in Gauguin’s letter to Daniel de Monfried, 
explaining the apparently purely decoracive ‘sparks'; 'These ílow'ers 
are at the same time likc phosphorescences in the night (in her 
thought). The Maori believe that the phosphorescent sparks they 
see in the night are the spirits of the dead.’ So. through suggestion, 
and ‘vvithout the use of attributes', design and meaning are to be- 
come one. 

Gauguin’s be.st-known painting, Where Do We Come PromP Whaí 
Are We? Where Are We Going? [J4yj played a crucial role in bis 
own Ufe. During the autumn of 1897, ill and almost unable to paint, 
in debt and abandoned by those who owed hirn money, sick at 






heart over the death of hls daughter Aliñe {In whom he saw the 
image of his niolher), Gauguin decided lo kill himself. He wished, 
before dying, to create one great, last testamentaiy picture, and he 
summoned all his strength to paint this canvas, whlch is his largest. 
The attcmpt al suicide failed, and in later lelters we have his ex- 
planatíon of the picture and its génesis. 

Por Gauguin, ihen. this composition intended as a kind of sum- 
ming up, was filled with intense personal meaning. In his comment, 
he stresses that It was painted at fever pitch: ‘Lord knows it is not 
done like a Puvis de Chavannes: sketch after nature, preparatory 
cartoon, etc. It is all done from imaglnation, straight from the 
brush . . . Before dying I put into it all my energy, a passion so 
painful, in terrible circumstances, and a visión so clear, needing 
no correction, that the hastiness disappears and lite surges up.’ 

The suggesíioE of rapid improvisation was only partialiy true: 
the important figures and groups had already been empfoyed else- 
where: the ido! in The Doy of the God [25]. as well as an earlier 
paintingt the large central figure in a picture done sorne months 
before; the rvoman ieaning on her arm, and the bird to the left of 
the idol, ui Vrtirw/nflí j. .also of 1897, while the pose of the crouching 
oíd wotnan has a history that dates back to Hunum Miseries [72]. 



202 Gaugum was thus following his usual practice of addíttve compost- 
tion. and this no doubt greatly helped the speed of his inventton and 
his feeling that this work gathered together and aimpleted much of 
his past art; and the theme is itself a symfaolic summation. 

Personal to Gaugum in the mode of its creation, its style and Its 
position in his Me, Where Do We Come FromP is also charactcristic 
and expressive of the symbolist period. Its subject (whlch Gauguln 
may well have derived from one of the best known of the images 
d’Épiml, Les Degrés des Ages), an aliegory of human Ufe from infancy 
to oíd age, is an oíd one. Because of what Gauguln called its ‘phllo- 
sophical... theme, comparable to the Gospels’ it was popular with 
niany idealizing painters. Artists as different in style as Bdcklin, 
Water Grane and Gustav Klimt treat it in a variety of ways. It is 
the connectlng theme of a sequence of paintings done over a num- 
ber of years by Hodler and, as The Frieze of Life, it is the preoccupa- 
tion that unifies the great mass of Edvard Munch’s ®«vre. (Like 
Gauguin, but even more explicitly, Hodler and Munch relate the 
mystery of man’s destiny to the puzzle of his relatlon to nature.) 
linked to speculations on the evolution of species it is a major 
subject of Redon’s Uthographs. 

Bf Gauguin has found a typical symboUst subject, he is also inter- 
preting It in characteristic fashlon. Because although the subject is 
allegorical, it lacks both the spelled-out iconography and the active 
inter-relaiionships of the traditional aliegory. Movement is minlmal, 
figures are isolated and self-contained, meaning, rather than ad- 
hering to conventional signs. is inbereiit in poses and attiludes; 
mood more than story is the binding fabric. Gauguin contrasts his 
method with that of Puvis; but if Puvis comes to mind it is because 
Gauguin and the symboUsts admired the evocative, dream-Uke 
quality of his work: its sensc of unspccified ‘static aliegory’ was 
something they too desired. As Gauguin says. ‘Explanatory attri- 
butes ™ known symbols ~ would freeze the canvas in a sad reality, 
and the question given would no longer be a poem.’ This atmo- 
sphere of silent revene, of a passivity that invites and has an in- 
tuition of its tra^c destiny, was also known to the poets, Maeterlinck 
in The Tremure of the Humbk wrote of the virtues of a silence through 
which ‘there might be heard, above the ordlnary dialogue of reason 
and sentiment. the more solemn and uninterrupted dialogue of the 
human being and his destiny.’ 

Symbolist in the subject he has chosen, and in the way in which 
he renders that subject, Gauguin is also a symbolist in his concept 
of how the work comes into being. Like Redon, he puts his faith in 
the unconscious impulses which even Mon^au acknowledged and 
in the allusive inspiratlon of creation: 



There is also this quesüon whlch perplexes me: where does the inspira- 203 
tlon of a painting begin and where does it end? At the very moment when 
the mok intense emoüons fuse In the depths of one's being, at the moment 
when they burst forth and issue like lava from a volcano, is there not some- 
thing like the blossoming of the suddenly created work, a brutal work if you 
wish. yet grcai. and superhiimun in appearanfe? The cok! eainiialions of 
reason ha ve not presided at this birth: who knows when in the depths of 
the artist’s soul the work was begun — unconsciously perhaps. 

üntil the end of his Me Gauguín continued to State his dislike for 
‘all the false Ideas of symboiist (or any other) literature in painting’; 
his ideas on painting. however, rcmain symboiist in both forrniilu- 
tiofj and intentiori; suggestion, music. dream. and Fmally a non- 
material idea, all these play crucial roles in his thinking and in his 
work. 1 have always said, or at least thought, that the literary 
poetry of the painter was special, and not the illustration or ihe 
translation. by forms, of writing; painting should seek suggestion 
more than description, just as, moreover, muslc does.’ 

It is through colour that the desired aim can be reached, ‘colour, 
which, like music, Ls vibration, is capable of attaining what is most 
general and by the same token most vague in nature: ¡Is interior 
forcé’. In this fashion the work will be imbued with an evocative 
meaning that the painter summons up as his 'eycs cióse to see 
without understanding the dream in the infinite space' that recedes 
before him. And Gauguin makes it quite clear that he has not for- 
gotten the non-material phllosophy of his Parisiao days: ‘My dream 
is Intangible, it implies no allegory: as Mallarmé said "It is a musi¬ 
cal poem and needs no libretto.” Consequently the essence of a 
work, Insubstantial and of a higher order, lies precisely in what is 
not expressed: it is the implicit result of the Unes, without colour or 
words; it has no material being.’ All this is somewhat unclear, be- 
cause Gauguin is no systematic philosopher, and the intangible ls 
difficulí lo grasp. Nevertheless, it ls evldent enough that he ls inslst- 
ing that the work mtist go beyond even mood and reverte, beyond 
the emotional tone induced by colour, to convey by an even greater 
abstraction (the Unes), an Idea, an essence, of which the work is only 
a Symbol. This is, once again, the purposc of that ‘style’ which 
Gauguin, ten years before in Brittany, had sacríflced everything else 
to attaln. Here in Tahiti, he remains the idéiste. whom Aurier had 
described. 
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Conespondences 


THE BEEGIANS 

‘Ii means withdrawing to the innermost recesses of existence. to the dark 
fantastic place where dreams and ¥Ísions have their dwelllng.’ (Verhaeren) 

‘The Ufe that te genuine, and the only one that leales sotne trace, is made of 
silence alone.’ (Maeterlinck) 

Withdravval and silence. or withdrawai into silence. are not the only 
distinctive marks of Belgian symbolism, but they are its most olten 
proclaimed goals. They are characteristic ideáis, not only of the 

writers.Rodenbach. Maeterlinck. Grégoire Le Roy - but also of the 

painters of the movemcnt. The motto of Fernand Khnopff was; 
‘One has only oncsclf.' Typical as it is, this insistcnce upori isolation 
as the condition and the guarantee of qualíty (one recalls Aurier's 
Le.s ¡soles) was in a certain measure paradoxical. Perhaps because 
they were few in nutnber in a small country. and lackcd any con- 
tinuing iridigenous tradition upon which to cali, so that they had to 
seek affinities beyond their borders, the Belgian symbolists, oven 
more than the French, felt thernselves cut off froni the practical 
immediacies and material concerns of their own middle class, with 
which they rievertheless had cióse social ties. Yet among them- 
selves they formed a closely knit, cooperativo group. As in France, 
writers were the spearhead of the movement. and the magazines 
L'Art moderne and Im Walhrúe, especially after 1886, furnished 
them means of its defence, But, unlike Paris, there was not only 
friendship. but cióse collaboration, between poets and painters. and 
the writers furnished the artists w'ith imrnediate irispiration. com¬ 
parable to the effect that the more removed work of Baudelaire, 
Flaubert and Poe had upon Redon. Thiis Khnopff drew subjects 
from Verhaeren, Grégoire lo Roy and Maeterlinck (as well as from 
Flaubert, Péladan and Christina Rossetti). and used the word ‘with' 
(as ‘Avec Grégoire Le Roy, Moú cixtur picure d'autrefois') to ifuücute 



that he was not an illustrator, but thcir companion in creation. 205 
Mellery based a whole series of mysterious interiors upon a chapter 
from Rédenbach; and Minne, who als(> ülustrated Le Roy and Ver- 
haeren, could say of Maeterlinck, whose first vvorks he decorated, 
‘sometimes I have such intellectiial communion vviih him thaí: it. 
really seerns to me that I have made the Príncesse Maleim, vrith a 
modelling tool or a pen, I no longer know whlch myself.’ Thus the 
artlst's isolation, real in a fundamental serise, was on a daily level 
very relative. On the wider social scene the Belgian symbolist artists 
(as well as many of the wrlters) had a strong interest in L’Art social 
and in political reform. l'or them, as for the Belgian innovators In 
art nouvem (Henry van de Velde was for a brief while in both camps), 

Morris and the later Pre-Raphaelites were an important sourcc of 
inspiration, and this carried vvith it an interest in socialism, or at 
least the gospel of a popular art. In this way so secluded an artist as 
Kñnopff could serve as an advisor to the Section i'Art (organized in 
1891) of the Maison du Peuple of the Belgian Workers’ Party, while 
Minne, probably through the good offices of van de Velde, com- 
mlssloned to create a monument to Jean Volders who had been the 
editor of Its newspaper, Le Peupk, íhough it is some indication of 
the problems raised by these outgoing socially communicative im¬ 
pulses that MInne’s much criticized model was never carried out. 

Although before 1880 Khnopff had already been profoundly im- 
pressed by the work of Gustave Morcan, and of Bume-Jones, both 
of whom were to be lasüng influcnces, bis first major painting, 
Listening to Schumann [34], which already has solitude as its theme, 
stems directly from James Ensor. There is no essential contradlction, 
for all the differenccs bctween the soft, illusionistic handling em- 
ployed here and the deltberately linear, smooth and brittle style of 
Khnopff’s later work. Ensor’s interiors of this time - La Dame sombre 
[33], La Dame en détresse [99], or la Musique russe [35] whlch is 
Khnopfi-’s immediate model - go beyond the recorded surface of 
their subjeets, accurate as this is. In these rooms a claustrophobic 
heaviness is hardly alleviated by some light from the outside: 
figures are irnmobile, alone or without direct comrnunication with 
each other; the rooms seem filled with some pervading. subduing 
presence to whlch the people are compelled to listen. Action is sus¬ 
pended, there te a sense of attentive waiting for somethlng undeflned. 

In these early works of Ensor there is already impiieit, beyond the 
realist surface, thaí feeling for the ‘static theatre' of evcryday Me 
which Maeterlinck will make theoretically explicit in the following 
decade, and which Ensor himsell' will abandon for the more overt 
symbolic play between appearance and reality conveyed by bis 
many paintings of figures in masks, and of masks whose wearers 
arul their useless deceits have been discarded. 




[896. Khnopff 




To indícate that his purpose Is soniething more than the tender- 207 
Ing of a naturalistlc interior, Khnopff ineludes only the right hand of 
an othdrwise invisible pianist, and tutos the llstening woman away 
from him: she hides her face behind her hand further to emphasize 
her solitude. 

Khnopffs characterlstic style appears in a painting shown at the 
Brusscls Salón in 1884. Une Sphynge (signiicantly also called Un 
Atiffe) is the first of a number of subjeets inspired by Péladan. also 
the flrst of a series which depict the ideally evil woman, the enig- 
matic temptress with the seductive. ironic smile, Khnopff’s visión 
of La Belh Dame sans mercL This image of tnan’s baser side, seen as 
a woman both appealing and domineering, whose animal nature 
associates her with snakes or leopards, Khnopff repeats in a variety 
of guises, iargely inspired by Moreau and Péladan: De rmimalité 
(1885), L'Art [150], T¡m Bloodof the Medusa [151]: characterlstically, 
she rem ains inaccessible and well-bred, the very opposite of Féllclen 
Rops’ rendering of the same syrabol. Since technically Khnopff’s 
sfyle was everythlng the Sár prescrlbed (linear, finished, and al- 
together controlled. wdth no remaining evidence of its materíals or 
its making), it is revealing that he considered Ro[® by far the greater 
artist; perhaps he sensed that Khnopff’s reserve made him inept for 
adherence to any whole-hearted f^ith, even that of the Rosicracians, 
with whom, however, he exhlbitdi four times. Even in L’Art [150] 
the youth. presumably the artist, is only half seduced by the self- 
conscious sphinx with the spotted body and the mystic smile, and 
passionate beÜef scems lacking. 

Trae to the obsesstve symbols of his time, Khnopff also portrays 
another woman, equally remóte and inaccessible: she is the strong- 
willed, self-assured, idealized einbodirnent of all that is puré and 
good. This series begins with The Portrait of the Artist’s Sister [152] 
who, as Francine-Claire Legrand observes, is shown as indifi'erent 
and remóte, her expresslonle® gaze to the side avoidlng all ‘contact 
between painter and model, and hetween model and public'. The 
closed door behind her ‘shuttlng off an unknown world, a secret 
shrine of which this woman is the priestess’. Ihnopff’s sister is again 
the model for L’lsokment (1892) and Arum Lüy (1895), dressed 
in the same chaste fashion, and given in the one hand a sword. 
and in the other a favourite flower as attributes of the puré ideal she 
represents. She appears also as one of the figures in that strange 
assemblage called Memories [153]. in which a group of figures (or 
perhaps the same one, repeated), frozen in attitudes of isolation, 
remata strangers to each other. Their unity lies not in the actual 
incident (ostensibly a croquet game), but only in the ‘memory 
[which] can mark the enigmahc nature of the hnks between them 
. . . can break the spell, and fuse reality and dream by showing their 




essential unity’. Thus Khnopff, who painted this picture from 
sepárate photographs (in u practice not so far removed from ihat of 
Gauguin). has like Hodier. and not unlike Puvis, crcated a static, 
repetitivo procession to convey thc greater reality of a State of rnind. 

But good and ovil are not always clearly distinguished. As Ver- 
haeren remarked. Khnopff's women, ‘with their glacial altraction 


152. Portrait of the Artisí's Sister, 1887. Khnopff 






and medusa-like perversity . . . inoulhs siLt as if by a fine horizontal 
sword-cut. and smooth brovvs . . . are above a!l the acslhctic cx- 
pressioft ot'hís ideas. His ait is retined, coniplicated by niysierious 
and piizzling meanings elusively lilüíred throiigh a multiplicity of 
aliiLsions.' 

Elis ideal is perhaps most clearly rendcred in the picture I I,ock 



153. Memorks. 1889. Khnopff 


My Door Upon Myself [40], whose tille comes from a poem by 
Christina Rossettt. The Pre-Raphaelite Iniuence is very stxong here, 
as it is in many other paintlngs, not only in the ecstatic gaze of the 
lady who leans her strong-vvilled chin and spreads her abundant 
hair upon her tapered fingers, but also in the elongated rectangles 
of the composltion. Khnopff generally composes in a style of‘straight 
Une art nüuveau’ to whlch oriental proportions were not unfamihar. 
The secretive lady is flanked by lilies, and behind her is the winged 
bust of Hypms owned by Khnopff, and to vvhich he had built an 
altar in his studio. since for him it had a transcendental meaning. 
Khnopff’s studio and house, created in his own iinage (as van de 
Velde and Guimard created theirs), were an austere refuge from the 
World, a spare and spiritual temple of art, over whose front door 
was the disenchanted legend: Passé-Putur. 




Rodenbach had been a domlnant Influence m IhnopfTs doctrine 
of artistlc isolation. They were together in Paris in 1878, when 
Rodenbach attended Caro's loctures on ‘Pessiinism in Schopenhauer 
and Leopardi’. a subject on whích he later lectured in Belgiuin, and 
(as Legrand suggests) KhnopiT may well have gone to one or thc 
other. In j888 Rodenbach published Du Siknce, and in rSgi La 
Régne du Silence. From his pessimism stemnied the idea of ‘solitude 
raised to tlic level of a moral principie’, and he, hke Maeterlinck, 
conceived of an active silence ‘as a forcé that makes it possible to 
communicate with the unknown’. Khnopff’s paintings often seem 
to illustrate these lines of Rodenbach: ‘Thus my soul, alone, and 
which nothing influences: il is as if enclosed in glass and in silence, 
given over entire to iis ovvn interior speciacle.’ 




A similar attitude of solltary comrminion aiso inspired the sym- 211 
bolist v^ork of Xavier Mellery, who had been Khnopff’s teacher at 
the Acddemy. but he carne to It oniy in the nineties, weli after his 
pupil, and following a decade of highly traditional painting and a 
period of naturalistic and romantic genre subjects. Isolé though he 
was, Mellery’s mysticism was of a more panthcistic kind. oricnícd 
towards an intaltíon of the worid of nature and of things. ‘The prob- 
lem of the work of art,’ he said, 1s to embrace a subject wlth a unity 
as great as that vvhich the plant and the tree have wlth their in¬ 
numerable branches and leaves, making a sublirnely homogeneous 
whole.’ He was perhaps predisposed to this evolution by the en- 
vironmeiit of his childhood, his father being a gardener for the 
Royal Park in Laeken, so that as witli Maeterlinck in Ghcnt and 
Gallé in Nancy, he experienced very early a kind of osmotic parti- 
cipation in the silent life of plants and iowers. Rodenbach’s writings 
aiso played a role. A series of drawin^ he called L’Áme des Chases 
derives from La Vie des Chases in La Régne dii Síknce and from Le 
Crépmcuk m Parloir in Le Musée des Béguines. In these dark draw- 
ings, in which the vibrations of shadowed light play a pantheistic 
role similar to that Intended by Garriere, Mellery transforms every- 
day objects into symbols: stone stands for strength; a rising stair- 
case suggcsts an ideal to be attained [154]: the slow growth of 
plants implles endurance and tenacity, and the filtering light, how'- 
ever dim, a universal life that never completely dies away. In the 
same darle riumner Mellery also did a series of more obviously 
idealiáng decorations — Dance, Friendship, Art Reaches ta Heaven and 
to Earth, in which silhouetted igures In slow trance-like movement 
are the indicators of lofty States of mlnd: these are closer to conven- 
üonal revene. Mellery said that he had ‘experienced certain contaets 
which seemed to . .. be occult voices of heaven.’ But his feeling of 
the universal ‘sense of things’, of man’s unión with the forces of an 
unseen worid, Is expressed much more dlrectly through the empty, 
silent crepuscular Interiors of L’Áme des Chases. 

Both Khnopff and Mellery considered art a median term between 
the visible and the invisible: in this they are altogether symbolists, 
yet in Albert Aurler’s terms, although they are Idealistic, Khnopff at 
least is altogether not an idéiste. This is to say that his yeaming for 
a worid of higher things is containai almost entirely in the associa- 
cions of his representations, and very little in the expressive forra 
of his compositions. Thus Khnopff’s art contains no synthetist 
element, unless it can be said to be in its unobtrusive, transparent 
métier, which allows meanlng to shine through puré and undis- 
torted: but this is to deny that the sensuous elemcnts 01 painting 
can in any way suggcst emotions or ideas, and so to deny any 
theory of correspondences. Perhaps this is because (as seems to be 



212 the case) he worked out the Intellectual basis of a personal aesthetic 
before developing his style. 

Georges MInne’s art was aiso strongly tnarked by his literary 
friendships. At the age of hventy he found a spiritual communion 
with Maurice Maeterlinck, just retumed to Ghent from a winter in 
Parts with Grégolre Le Roy. There they had met and been Inspired 
by Villlers de l'Isle Adain. author of Ax(V and L’Eve futur, had also 
met Verlainc, and had founded their own líttle revue. La Fleiade, 
which had eighteen subscribers during Its six-month existence, The 
poets' mood of enmii and silence, of helpless veOeities and resigned 
inaction was entirely congenial to Mlnne. In cióse coUaboration 
with Maeterlinck during the foEowing year he did drawings for 
Serres chandes [49] and La Princesse Makine (hand prlnted in mlni- 
scule editions), and for Le Roy's Man Cazur picure d'autrefois. The 
simplified drawing he employed. influenced by late medieval Ger¬ 
mán woodcuts (it preceded a parallel interest of the Pont-Aven 
group), was in accord with a common desire to find renewal in the 
simple, but more profound, tradltions of the past; it was a retum to 
sources, like that of Gauguin, although never elaborated in the 
same theoretical way. Besides this was the lime when Maeterlinck 
was engaged in the translation of Ruysbroeck’s Adornment of Spiri- 
tual Marriage (as he was later to transíate Novalis). and the same 
mystical attitudes were at work in Minne. 

Maeterlinck caUed Mlnne's sculpture ‘staiuaire suiüque'. He was 
of course implying a parallel to his own ‘static theatre’ and a com- 
mon desire to give symboMc expression to the modem, externally 
undramatic human condition in which, as he said, ‘men’s tears 
have become silent. invisible and almost spiritual’. their Uves iat 
tragadles without any redeeming romantic actton. Since Minne too 
(’onceived of art as a rnethod of cornmunicalion with the ideal he 
attaches no importance to the usual sensuous qualitles of sculpture. 
As André Fontainas remarked, Tt Is not the expression of the eyes, 
or of the face, or the modelling of the muscles that is to be admlred; 
plasticity is only an intermediary able to reveal something more 
profound and more intangible, the drive of Instincts, or the obscure 
impulse of the soul.’ But since Mlnne must employ the human form 
to symbolíK pathetlc States of mlnd, he wishes to minimize its in¬ 
evitable material presence, To this end skeletal stmcture and muscu¬ 
lar tensión are hiddén beneath a soft unity of surface modelling (as 
in Mother Mourning Her Demi ChM [155] and Mother Mourning over 
Her Two ChiMren, 1888), and a fluid line jotas head, torso and limbs 
in a continuous rhythm. (When actlon is rendered in such a style it 
is áwkward and incongruous [The Masan, 1897], or reduced to a 
kind of ritual dance [The Little Wrestlers, 1886]; realistic ^prtrayal 
is never truly intended.) Characteristically, Minne's flgáres are 





), Relie Beamr, 1897. Mlnne 



:7- The Fountain of the Kneellng Youths, 1898-1906. Mlnne 



obliviüus of anylhing but their own cmotion; clasping to themselves 
thcir regretful emaciíited bodies. they contémplate a world within. 
If Minne so often uses a knceling posture, it is becausc ho thus in- 
hibits movement and irnplies humility in a pose at once natural and 
symbolic. A mood of acceptance (of’white inactions' as MaeterlLnck 
vvTOte in SVrK’s chaudcsi is suggested. but except in St ¡ohn tln; 
Baptist, 1895 i^nd even he does not really pray but, holding bis 
head in his hands, considers bis suffering) there is no explícit reli- 
gious iconograpby, though one infers the presence of obscuro, sur- 
rounding forces, In the end the figure remains in dolorous isolation, 
its body an cncumbrance to thought. Minne’s obsession with the 
enervated world of the adolesctru, with iis overíones of mysticism 
and anxious sexuality is very much of his time (Munch especialiy 
comes to mind, and, somewhaí later, ,Schiele). i’he clegiac, semi- 
classicizing diawings of Charles Hicketts ic.g. tras and Anteros) or 
the mere sinister ones of Aubrey Beardsley rnay indeed have been 
the iminediate precedents for his emaciated boys, but they novv 
exprcss an occult tcmperamení, 

Two such contemplative single tigures Small Kiieclinci Youth, 
1896 and the Rchc Bcarer [isbj - precede Minne’s culminating 
conception, The l'oitmain oj The Kneelimi Youths |iS7l (cornmis- 
sioned Ln marbie, 1905, at the urging of llenry van de Vclde, by 




2 i6 K. E. Osthaus for the Hagen Museum). Minne has repeated the 
identical altenuated, narcissistic figure five times around the pool, 
so that, althougli the same iii himself, he is various and changing 
to the observar who must see him from the outside. He has no con- 
nection with rnomentary externáis, bul directs his thought within. 
absorbed in a visión more profound than that oi'the physical worid. 
By this means he directs us away from appearance, towards that 
World of ideas in which he is absorbed, and of which he is the image. 
Minne was not alone in making use of this sort of symbolic repeti- 
tion. Rodin transformed his Adam into The Three Shades above The 
Gates of Bell (a perhaps influentiai exarnple for the Belgian, who 
visited Rodin in 1891), and it became an aesthetic principie for 
Hodler, who used it constantly, e.g. in his Disappointed Souls, by 
which he was represented at the finst (1892) SaUm de la Rose + 
Croix'. These figures too are captured by thought, generalized in 
their iconegraphy, therefore suggestive and equivocal. Minne’s 
fountain w'as called ‘Narcissus in five-fold reflection’ and Gide's 
Treaüse and Valéry’s poem Nardsse parle come to mind, and the 
silent fountain in Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisandc. They are all 
captured by an inner universe of mood and feeling, part of that true 
World which Is unscen. 

MUNCH 

‘Beneath consciousnew lies that great arca of the soul (subconscious) which 
te still a total mystery, but which demónstrales its workings in dreams, to 
the somnambulistic State undcr hypnosis and which existed before one’s 
earthly Ufe and which wiU exist after death. From títere arlse... [anxlety], 
the passions, love, hato, and all that which occurs without reflection.' 
(Gerhard Gran, 1893) 

‘Munch sees... the branches of trees in waves, women’s hair and women's 
bodies in waves ... He feels colours and he feels in colours ... he sees 
sorrow and cries and worry and decay. He does not see yellow and red 
and bine and vlolet.' (Slgbjorn Obstfelder, 1892) 

In the autumn of 1889 Edvard Munch arrived ta París on a Nor- 
wegian State scholarship. His Intention was to study under the con- 
servatlve direction of the acadernician Léon Bonnat; the outcome 
was very different. He left Bonnat’s studio after a few months, and 
during the three years spent (with suimner interruptions) in France 
before the Oslo exhibition of 1892 which prompted Obstfelder’s 
descripüon of his visión, Munch found that his artistic afflnitles lay 
elsewhere. As Christian Krohg said at the time, ‘Munch is the only 
one. the first one to turn to idealism, who dares to subordínate 
Nature, his model, to the mood . . . It is related to symbolism, the 
latest movement in French art.’ 

Today it appeare evident enough that Munch had set oíit upon 





thfe paüi yeare before he carne tato contad with French symbollsm. 
The Sick ChiM [158], although It is in one sense a bourgeois genre 
scene in the manner of the Norwegian painters Krohg and Hans 
Heyerdahl, has wider overtones. It belongs with those interiors of 
Ensor and Carriere painted during this same time, in which States 
of feeltng, rather than observad details of envlronment or anecdbte, 
are the tme subjects. Munch has followed llans Jaeger’s advice to 
seek the subject of his art within his own experience (as dld Carriére 
and the early Ensor), but as Relnhold Hellcr has pointed ont: 

Munch rcfuses to give the sick girl posittve portrait-llke features and 
places the scene within an almost vaporous atmosphere where solely shc 
and her mother possess true plástic valúes... By his de-emphasis of detall 
throughout the painting. Munch rcplaced the specific with the universal 
. . . to permit the rnood to emanate from form and colour, froin general 
gestare and posture . . . 

This is the very opposite of impressionlsm’s camera eye. 




Here, and in the relata! Spring [6], Munch, haunted by the tragic 

of llif denllis from iiibt'rnilosis uf his nu>fíii-r wften he 
wii^ the .nul his '.iMur wlien Me rtüs llj;rk'e/i (el. llie later Death 
Chivt’hn icvik-si. is .iIü-íkív b(>\()n(i rf<i¡is:n, usin}' (>b'-i'r\ ation to 
sliíiiv, iKU el Miiglt- iUTideiit luil ihe finisUint iiu-nau- d death. 
Mdliiadi'.ss as tliesf pieliires are, |iu'\ .rlread^ n'iil.im ihat pre- 
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occupatioii with tíme - with thc eterna! round of iife - that runs 219 
through Munch's vvhole iruvre: in Spríntj the coritrast is between 
fbreshadovved death within the roorn and the sunshine of rebirth 
on the outside. 

These paintings and the iirst versions. now destroyed. of Pubertij 
and The Mormtig After, have been called expressioníst. This is true 
only in so far as they have an imrnediate foundalion in Munch's 
own personal experience. fn style thcy have none of cxpressionism’s 
gestural intensity and representationai exaggeration. while in sub- 
ject thcy are naturalist. in accord with the artistic ideáis of Munch’s 
friends among the Christiana Bohéme. whose models were Ibsen, 
Bjornson and Zola. But Munch has generalizcd his theme (faeger's 
dictum that work should be done froni memory is not urilike the 
advice that Bernard gave to (lauguini. has suggcsted something 
more inherení and more fatelul than the accident of a single lile, and 
by using colour and bodiiy attitudes (without attributes) has come to 
the edge of symbolism, These works show us why Munch would be 
receptive to the new non-naturalist directions which he was soon to 
come into contact with in París. Twenty years later he wrote that in 
The Sick Girl T broke new trails for myself It was a breakthrough 
in my art. Most of what I later did was born in this painting.' 

Night in St Cloud [159] is another such emotionally constrained 
and uniñed interior, whose mood is prompted by personal tragedy. 

Painted at St Cloud upon learning of the death of his father, with 
whom he was in conflict. it has an angular pcrspective structure 
based upon irnpressionism (perhaps specifically Degas, as Svenaeus 
has suggested). and it is also a study in the effect of light and colour 
to evoke mood, perhaps inlluenced by Whistler. But the naturalism. 
rather Ihan being an end in itself. is cmploycd as a pictorial 
equivalent. The featureless figure pushed to the farthest córner of 
the room, the dark browns and purples of the dim moonlight on the 
walls and curtains. the glimmer of space in the distance. all these 
contain and becorne the picture’s subject. more symbolic than the 
cross cast by the shadow' of window frame upon the floor. It is the 
self-portrait of a man who, as Munch said, ‘is communing with the 
dead’. Thus during these first years in trance while Munch was 
absorbing elcments of composition and palette from Pissarro and 
Monet (e.g,. Ene Lajayette, 189:1). and from the neo-irnpressionists 
(e.g.. Spring Diiy on KarI jolum Street, 1891). he was also aw'arc oí" 
the new tendenciés in French painting and was moving tow'ards a 
much more introspective art. in which the spectacle of nature 
would symboiizí; an interior landscape. He would ‘depicL external 
reality as it was reflected on the subjective inirror of his souF. And 
so he noted in his diary in a staternent written at about the time 
he painted Shght: 
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No longer \vi!l interiors and people reading be painted. 

There shall be living people vvho breathe and feel and suffer and love. 

I will pairit a nurnber of such paintings. 

People will understand that which is sacrtsi iii them and will take off 
their hats as ií they were in church. 

Or, as he wrote a year later. while he was working in Nice: 

In these paintings [in which ‘a tree can be red or blue ... a face can be 
bine or green‘|, then. the painter depicts his deepest emotions. They deptct 
his soul, his sorrows and joy.s. They display his hearl's blood. 

He depicts the human being. not the object. 

So Munch moves towards the expressive use of both fonn and 
colour, ernploying them to convey his ovvri dark moods. The rS8S 
Evcning Uour [i6o] is a thoroughly naturaiistic scene of house and 
landscape in perspective, given a somewhat meiancholy tone by the 
brooding look and contemplative pose of the girl (Munch’s sister) 
seated in the foreground. It is a sensitive genre scene, or at most a 
biatursUmmung [mood landscape]. in which the isolation of the 


i6o. Evcning Hour. 1888. Munch 



figure is realiy only hinted at. What is essentially the same tiienie 
develops. however. into the study of Uespair [161, 162]. in which 
a dramatic deep perspective like that with which Van (íogh in- 
tensified his pictures. has been lused with tiie sweeping curves of 
shore fine and elouds that (in the manner ot Gauguin) tlatten and 
unify the design on the surfacc through the use of simplified, ex¬ 
pressive colour arcas. Thus thp tensión in the pictorial space| whosc 
depth is both stressed and denied, is the visual equivalcnt of the 




[6i. Study for Despair, c. 1891-2. Munch 



psychological conflict in the man seen in profile in the foreground, 
who, isolated in his own thoughts. neverthclcss remains painfully 
conscious of a worid from which he is cut off. In Melancholy (or 
EveniiHi). scene, design and mond are even closer (:o (iauguin and 
Pont-Aven. of vvhose work and theory (through Auricr's March 
1891 arücle) Munch may havc becn aware bcforc he returned to 
Norway. Alrhough this is not a self-portxait. being inspired by the 
love agonics of a friend, its emotion has intímate roots in his own 
experience but, as with (iauguin, the intended overtones, the sym- 
bolist suggcstions, rcach far beyond the personal. Spriny Evaiing on 
KarI johcm Street ¡ib3] cmploys the same mcaningful contrast of 
great depth and strong frontality. In the earlier MiUtarij Band on 
Karl johan Street, 1889, the figures are set at intervals within the 
receding space and vvarm atmosphere. But now they fice as from a 
hostile, lowering sky, confronüng in crowded anxious isolation, 
not US, at whom they seem to stare. but some awful interior visión. 
As with Ensor’s rnasks. and Redon's heads suspended in the sea of 
creation, which these skull-like heads resemble, they perceive the 
reality of another. invisible worid. 

Munch engages these unseen mystical powers in other pictures 
as well. Only a lew (e.g.. Mystic Shore, c.1892 or Stiirry Slight. 
C. J 893) unpeopled, expressing their sense of hidden pantheistic 
presences through vague mysterious light and continuous rhythms 
that move through shore and sea sky, suggesting an occult power 
that binds them all together. More often a frontal figure, static, self- 
contained, in no active reiation to its surroundings yet immersed in 




i 62. Despair, 1892. Munch 





them by repetltive harmonies of Une and colour and a pervading 
light, indicates thc cxisience of a spiritual universe íhat Controls 
both natore and man. So úi Moonlight, 1893, the movement in the 
pnrple sky echoes the curves of the dark forebodlng shadow the 
figure casts upon the house behind it, a vague indlcatlon of per- 
vasive menace. 

As Reinhold Heller has shown, the beginnings of Munch’s interest 
in painting picturra which together would make up a Life Frieze go 
back to 1892, when he gave directions as to how certaln of his works 
should be hung together, to make up a series. He was particularly 
concerned with the subjects of ‘love and death'. Thcn in his Berlín 
exhibition of December 1893. six paintings were Usted under the 
headlng ‘Study for a Serles Entitled “Love" and these weie at the 
origin of the contlnulng l^e Frieze to which, diroctly or indirectly. 
so much of Munch's subsequent work was related. They Included 
the following: Á Surnitier Sight's Dream (The Voice} [164]: The Kiss 
[23]; Love and Pain (The Vampire) [165]; The Madonna [166]: 
Jealousy [167]; Melamholy [38]: Despair (The Scream) [59]. 




164. The Volee, 1893. Munch 



The titlc of Ihe series suggcsts a cornparisoii with Max Klinger’s 
series A Lave, ten etchings done in t 8<S7. but dcsplte Ihe similarity of 
therne the two are uttcrly diflerent. As Heller says, ’l^linger’s 





naturalistic and paraphrasiug iniages. with thoir roots in contem- 225 
porary fashiori and cliché, conirast to Munch's new images with 
their naurolic sensiüvity as they rc-cnact the dreaiiis of individual, 
emollonal States of attraction, unión, separation and despair.' Be- 
sides Klinger's tale is a cautionary one. which clearly States that 
‘the wages of sin is dcath’, whercas for Munch these States of con- 
sciousness, going from puberty through ecstasy to despair, are 
inevitable and universal. Munch's concern, one rnight say his 



166. The Madonna, 1893. Munch 


obscssíon, with sex and sexual psychology, his ambivalcnce to- 
wards women, was grounded both on personal experience and the 
speciflc artistlc miiieu of Norway: his linking of woman and death 



226 was due to the painful hlstory of hfe ovvn family, his conceptíon of 
adolescence {as in The Vote) was derived from Hans Jaeger and 
Kristiania’s Bohéme. But these were concerns he shared with the 
writers and artists of symbolism in general. It. is not Munch alone 
who both fears and longs for the loss of man's Individuality through 
love of women (The Kiss [23]), who associates love and death (The 
Madonna [166]), or who recoils from the power over man that 
sexual attraction gives the wornan (Love and Pain [165]); these 
were the repeated subjeets of the poets and paintere of the tíme. 

In subject then (and these subjeets are to be the continuing 
themes of his art) Munch belongs to his period, but it is above all the 
manner of their interpretation — to style — that conirms his afflnity 
wlth symbolism. Not that Munch speciically subscribed to any 
idealist, or an idéiste philosophy as it was outlined by Aurier. But 
like his conteinporaries in París (and unlike Klinger, Bócklln and 
the other Germán painters of Gedankenmakrei) he put the meantag 
of his pictures into design and colour, and into the stance and 
gesture of the whole human body, whose pose and contour flowed 
and fused with a larger composition that gave direct expression to 
the mood and substance of the theme. As Hermán Esswein said of 
The Vampire (Love and Pain) ‘Munch's symbols still remain totally 
free of symbolism here, do not have need of paltry attributes.' 

Whether or not Munch was directly Inluenced by Pont-A ven and 
Ihe Nabis. his stylistic purposes are clearly similar: thus in The 
Vote [164] the design of repeated vcriicals is akin to the serene 
compositions of Maurice Denis and the early decorative screens of 
Vuillard. though the dusk-darkened hues and laden atmosphere 
express an altogether different klnd of melancholy exaltation, while 
in Melancholy [38] the rocks beconie serni-abstract colour shapes. 
the undulating shore Une continúes in the bands of the sky, and the 
suíTering figure squeezed into the foreground comer turns aivay 
from an indifferent world, like the Gauguto Christ of Ms Gethsemane 
[81] aware only of his own suffering. 

The last painting in the series of six. now knowm as The. Scream 
[59], is stylistically and emotionally the most ‘expresslonisf. It was 
originally called Despair, and its composition not only combines 
dramatic perspective and swirling planar colour (like the earlier 
picture of the same ñame) but it also moves both inwards and out- 
wards. The desperate figure is overwhelmed and diminlshed by the 
expressive energies whlch converge upon it, yet the cry that issues 
from its hollow oval mouth expands In waves to encompass, in fací 
to become, the visionary landscape which fe the reason for its frlght. 
The acute nervous tensión of a single figure has revealed hidden 
panthelstic forces, and the two have become one. Neither figjyre ñor 
landscape fe real, but rather thb synthetist pictorial equivalent of an 



idea. Like Redon, Munch is putting the visible at the Service of the 227 
invisiljle. employing Une to portray hidden forces, and putting the 
universal Scream of the title into what Christian Krohg called 
‘resonant colour' in order to make it heard, The reference hete is of 
course based on the ‘correspondence' betvveen colours and sounds 
Mí'hich is an essentia! parí of the syrnbolist attitudc. When TIw 
Scream was shown in Berlín Munch's friend the vvriter Przybyszewski 
u mmented: Tn a magic way a sound can evoke an entire Ufe in 
endless perspective. a colour can become a concertó, and a visual 
impression can arouse terrifying orgies in the depths of the soul.’ 

And in his novel Overhoard he has Munch say; llave you seen a 
shrieking sky ? 1 have seen it. It w'as as though the sky opened up 
into a thousand oral cavities, shrieking colour into the vvorld.’ In 
this conception, not only do man and the universe meet and com- 
municate through syrabolic correspondencc, but also reflecting 
Swedenborgian thinking even further. the universe itself is con- 
ceived as having an analogous human Ibrm. It is the same sort of 
pantheistic awareness that Knut Hamsun was expressing in Hunger 
and his other novéis. 

Munch's circle of friends in Berlín (where he spent most of the 
years 1892 -5) was very much aware of the syrnbolist trends in 
Paris, and they, unlike the (lerman critics, understood Munch's in- 
tentions. Przybyszewski deíined thern in terms that would apply 
equally vvell to Redon, with whose lithographs Munch was familiar: 

'i’he oíd kind of ait and psychology was an art and psychology of the 
conscious personality. whereas the new art is the art of the individual. Men 
drcani. and iheir dreanis open up vistas of a new world to them: it is as 
though they perceivcd things w'ith iheir minds and ears. without having 
heard or seen them physieally. What the personality is unalde to perceivc 
is revealcd to thern by the individuality - sornething that Uves a life of its 
own, apart from the life of which they are conscions. 

This is language which Gauguin also would have understood, both 
in its vocabulary, and in its stress upon those unconscious means 
that establish the connections among men and between rnen and 
an invisible reality: it implies symbolism's idcalíst metaphysics, 
though it does not spell it out. 

August Strindberg was an intímate of the Berlín group that in- 
cluded Przybyszewski. The three shared an extreme pessimism 
towrards Ufe in general, which in turn gave rise to a violent 
mysogyny even though Munch’s attitude to w'omen was a good 
deal le.ss violent. The mistrust of woman is an alrnost necessary con- 
comitant of symboíism: she is the coristaiit reminder of that world 
generaliy called real, but which is only a false appearance. she is the 
temptrcss who reveáis man’s animal nature and prevenís his unión 
with the ideal. This attitude. common to the period (as we have 
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seen), vvas carried to its limits by Sirindberg and Przybyszewski 
whose obsession with sex was raatched only by their fear of its 
attractions. In [une 1896, vvhen Munch was given an exhibition at 
the Revue Blanche, Strindberg gavc this interpretation oí one versión 
of The Kiss: ‘The man who gives, giving the illusion that the woraan 
also gives, the man asking the favour of giving his soul. his blood. 
his liberty, his peace, his salvation, in exchange for what.? In ex- 
changt for the happiness of giving his soul. his blood. his liberty, his 
peace, his salvation.’ To a lesser degrec, Munch shared these fears: 
some of his titles are a clear enough inclication; Vampire, Jealousy, 
Separation. Wormn in Three Stages, Ashes. The Madonna, ’l’hese are all 
allegorical subjects. teliing a story through the depiction of figures 
which refer to a wider meaning. They are also expressionist in their 
projection of an intense personal emoüon (however much the char- 
acter of the times helped determine the nature of that emotion). But 
Munch's purpose as an artist who shares the aestheüc aims of his 
period (as w'ell as an individual who shares its feelíngs) is to fuse 
message and pictorial means. Both allegory and emotion musí be 
conveyed directly by the methods proper to painting, so that Une 
and colour are perceived as their symbolic equivalents, and. w'ithout 
description, carry in thcmselves the ‘intangible idea’. So in Jealousy 
[167] there is a reference to Eve who picks the sinful apple, but it is 
the flame-rcd of íier open cloak, and the spatial dichotomy tíetween 
the couple and the figure W’ho sees them though he does not look 
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only. Él Ashes (1894). wíth the spermatozoa-like forras of Its frame, 
there is again the same isolation of the figure, the same suggestion 
that the woman exists only as man conceives her, and that the 
dark plnewood is equally the projeetion of his State of mind. 

It might be supposed that in these pictures the isolation of the 
figures, their self-absorption and lack of communication is a func- 
tion of their specific subjeets. But they stem from a rauch more 
general principie of Munch's art and are a rneans whereby he 
suggests the ideational mtention of his portrayals. In this he is very 
much of his period: Puvis, Gauguin, Khnopff. Hodler, all in dif- 
ferent ways restrain their figures, minimize or eliminate all action, 
in order to indícate that they have somethlng other than a physical 
existence. As in the quiet, frieze-Iike quality of Pu¥is' painUngs, of 
Gauguin’s Whence Do We Come? and Faa Ikeihe, in which the 
‘Turkish’ manuscript’s instrucüons to avoid all motion are still 
kept in mind. so in Woman in Three Stages [168] and The Dance of 
Life [169], the figures are spread evenly across the canvas, hold- 
Ing the ‘plañe surface' by their size and their position in the forc- 
ground, But with Munch (unlike Puvis and Gauguin), isolation 
never means relaxation, and there is always a strong sense of ten¬ 
sión felt across the separating spaces. This connectedness is some- 
times descrlbed by iconographic means, as tvhen, in Separaüon and 
Ashes, flowing, reaching strands of the woman’s hair show us the 
obsessive web in which man remains entangled, or as in Madonna 
the hair billows out to beconie the expansive energies of creation 
itself. (In the 1895 lithograph, embryo and spermatozoa complete 
the narrative of birth [65], as the frame did in the earlier palnting.) 

Here Munch, like Toorop and other symbolists, has learned from 
the Pre-Raphaeiites, whose practice also Infiuenced the more purely 
decorative uses of hair and drapery so widespread in the deslgns of 
art muveau. But more basically (and more generally) the unifying 
consciousness is cont'eyed directly by the interlocking rhythm of 
the composition, whether of the shore-line or the figures; contours 
echo each other across Intervals, and intervening spaces take on a 
positive existence: thus the sepárate figures are caught up in an 
ambietice of mystery, which they help to create, but from which 
they cannot escape. 

The fusión of permanence and time, tlie recognition of the Im- 
mutable repelition of change, is perhaps besl scen in Woman in 
Three Stages [168] and The Dance of Life [169]. Both interpret ‘the 
sexual problem’ in Munch’s characterlstic way, with a pessimistic 
fatalism akin to that of Strindberg. Each is also a round of Me, In 
which the three women stand for that succession of youth, maturity 
and ¡oíd age through which aU must pass. ('There is also imphcit an 






ironic equution with the traditlonal dance of death.) But each also, 231 
through pose and dress, and symbolic colour, can be read as setting 
forth Ae three aspects of woman’s etemal nature, seen from the 
point of ¥iew of man. Describí in Jungian terms, she makes her 
appearance flrst as the mother igure (vvhich for Munch, because of 
his niother’s death. meant abandoninent and betrayal), second as 
the object of deslre, and thlrd as the anima or soul igure, mlstress of 
the psyche. So in thls way too the changing and the changeless 
have been brought together; these figures, If they move at all, do 
so not of their own volition, but as-automatons caught up by out- 
slde forces, of which. in turn. tíiey are tlie symbols. 

After 1900, and especially after his permancnt return to resi- 
dence in Norway in 1908, Munch’s art relaxes. With the expres- 
sionist intensity subdued in favour of more cheerful moocis, the 
unlty of theme and style that characterizes the previous decade also 
diminishes, Now Munch works more directly from nature. in both 
landscapes and portraits: his palctte lightens and his surfaccs and 
contours become more painterly. Hi.s inrerest in symbolist subjects 
nevertheless continúes, he adds to the series of paintings, begun In 
the early nlneties that together make up ‘The Frieze of Life’, and he 
executes the allegories for the Aula of Oslo University. But the in- 
creasing naturalism of these works, their deep space (often in itself 
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232 intended to carry mystic meanlng), the weight aad tliree-dlmen- 
sionality of the figures, lessens both the fiat, decorative unity, and 
the immediate abstract expressiveness typlcal of Munch’s earlier 
style. Ufe {1910) is a renewai of an oíd symboUst theme In which 
details of costume, expression and the foliage of the central bree of 
Me seem to intrude so that the rendermg of appearance dlsturbs the 
synthetist renderlng of the underlylng idea, and imitation has inter- 
fered wlth symbollst correspondence. The same is trae of most of the 
Oslo wall-paintings. Only in The Sun [170] has perhaps a new ex- 
presslve unity been attained, but now on the baste of a fragmenta- 
tlon of line and a breaking up of colour arcas in such a way that the 
two are hardly to be distinguished. In the brilliantly coloured, radi- 
ating energy of this composition Munch comes cióse to abstraction. 
If this is aiso symbolisin. it is of a new kind, much closer to that of 
the contemporary works of Delaunay and Kandinsky, than to the 
style and the meaning of an earlier symbollsm. 

HODLER AND KLIMT 

Among thosc aríists invitcd by the Sár Peladan to cxhibit at the 
firsí Síí/ari de ¡a Rose + Cwix was the Swiss painter Ferdinand Hodler. 
The y car bcfore, at the newly foundcd Salón de la Nationale (Champ 
de Mars), whose president was Puvis de Chavannes. and among 
whose organizers werc Rodin and Carriére. Hodler had exhibited 
Niglít liyij. the firsl of his large programme pictures. (Earlier in 
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the year the mayor of Geneva had ordered it removed from the 
municipal Salón on the grounds of its immorality.) Following 
Puvis' recommendation, the Sár sent Couni Antoine de La Rochc- 
foucauld (who was helplng to finance the exhibition) personally to 




request Hodicr’s participation: as a result Hodler showed The Dis- 233 
Ulusioneit (1891-2) at the Salón, and also suggcslcd thc inclusión of 
his Genévois f'riend, the painter-architect Albert Trachsel, These 
tvvo pictures, and the contemporary The Tired of Life (1891-2), 


172. Dialogue with \aiure. c. 1884 Hodler 

marked a change to ari overt idealism, since until then Hodler's 
style had been realistic and factual in its rendering of both genrc 
and landscape subjects. But thc intention which íay beneath the 
new approach had been present for some time. Almost a decade 





234 caiiier he híici cornposed a group <4 sketches of the various times of 
day and their analogous staíes of mind, indicaU'd in their titles — 
Dawn, Uvenint], Tired of Ufe. Awakaiiiuj, Sleep. etc. There is a painting 
of the mid-eighties whose subjccf is idealist - Dialopue wilh ISlaturc 
1172) - but its style is still e.ssentialiy naluralist, a carefully modelled 
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ihe specire of Death crouchcs over thc suddeniy awakenecl central 
ligun vvho is Hodler's agonizing scll'-portrait (vvhilc the othcrs, less 
powerl'ully modelled. slecp on unawarc), and Hodler wrotc oul thc 
mcssage on thc frame: More than one who has gone peacefully lo 
hed in thc evening. vvill not vvake up the next inorning.’ ít has bcen 
suggested that. the pessimisrn expressed here and in thc other pie- 
tures of the early ninetics (e.g. The Disillusionedj had its origin in the 
extreme poverty and hardships of his youth and the deaths from 
eonsumption by the time he was Ihirty-two. of his father. niothcr. 
brothers and sister. It was the same kind of fated, Iragic ioss which 
haunted Munch (and indeed many artists of the periodl and it pro- 
duced a similar sense of vvhat Hodler called ‘life's ever present 
despair. 

Whether because of a different nature, or a diflerent rnilieu, 
Hodler's obsession was less tenacious than Munch’s. or at least he 
was shortly able to find release in such rnystie themes as Conirnuniori 
wHli Uie Infinite [17^1, The Con,seerate(I One {ur InUnun) I47I and 
Reverenee (18941. Then. after the huropean-wide success of these 
pietures. and the several years during which he was oceupied wilh 
the .Marignano muráis for the Swi.ss Landesrnuseum. he went on to 
the elegiac celebrations ot The üaij [174]. Spring [175], Fmoíion 
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(190 5 1 . Ciio’ inio ihe LMtana’ (1905, which depicis young mati- 
hoüd), Lüw 11908) and The ¡Mk tnio iííemiltj iigts). Whatcvcr 
thcir inimcdiatc personal roots, it is evident eiiough from their ütles 
íilonc that these pictures belotig lo the streani of idcalism; their prc- 
occupation wiíh the stages of Ufe (coticeived as a sequence ot related 
pictures ralher ihan in a single composition. as vvith Gauguin and 
Munch). their matching of human feeling with the moods ofnature, 
their suggestion of an unseen rcality all attest to this. Like other 
arlists oí his time Hodler mterprels the stages of lile Ihrough the 
relations between the sexes, and throughout most of these pictures 
the role of vvoman is emphasizcd. But characteristically for Hodler ~ 
and uncharacteristically for the period shc is never the fleshy 
íemptress or the embodiment of evil; as in the less pantheistic idylls 
of Maurice Denis. shc is alvvays 'the spiritual guide of man'. 

Hodler's intention, then, is non-naturalistic. As Benesch has 
said. ‘His endeavotir (like that of Munch and Klimt) is to represent 
pictorially the rcalrn of ideas that governs physieal reality.’ Bul this 
idealistic purpose does not in itself constitule a symbolist art. When, 
as in Hodler’s painting, human figures are made to stand lor a 
picture's subject the more usual rcsulf is personification or allegory. 




and in this period often that kind of academic ‘idealism’ which the 237 
French'idéisíra expressly renounced. and to which Hodler himself 
objected in Bocklin whom he found to be too ‘literary’. Pictorially 
Hodler’s symbolist tendencies are to be l'ound in several stylistic 
traits. The simplest is his renunciation of any specitic renderings of 
nature: though Night is darker than The Day. the light in both is 
arbitrary and depicts no given. momeot; neitlier Adokscerwe (which 
is also Springj. ñor Autumn (which is also an Oíd Age), really show 
seasons of the year, though one is bright and the other black. In all 
these pictures colour and tone are adapted to the theme, made to 
accord with it as expressive equivalents. In his 1897 lecture de- 
livered in Fribourg Hodler was quite clear about how ‘colour in- 
tluences emotions, eausing joy, especially in the case of bright 
colours which we associate with light. while dark colours engcnder 
melancholy. sadness and oven terror’: and giving specific symbolic 
readings to ‘white which usually ineans punty, while black repre- 
sents evi! or suffering. A vibrant red expresses violence, a palé blue 
softness, purple sadness.’ Here Hodler is employing the explicit 
expressive conventions of the period. 

Similarly line. iristead of rendering the perspectiva depth of Hod- 
ler's earlier pictures. is now used to establish a fíat patterned design 
with a high horizon and framing sky against which is set the rhythm 
of the separated. repeated figure silhouettes. Hodler’s desire for the 
non-imitative ‘ornatneníal’ flalness of ‘primitive’ wall decoration. 
which he likc others of the time admired, is clearly evident in the 
sketches for his idealizing compositions. A drawing for The Daij. for 
exarnple, is arranged like a medieval manuscripl with heavenly 
figures floating above the seated nudes. In the sketch for Spñng the 
smooth line of the figures ties in with the curves of the landscape. 

At this stage linear freedom and decorative unity are in evidence. 

But as the work progresses a conscious alteration ensues. the 
result. as Hodler said. of a struggle between the role ol' contour 
‘through whose alFirmation art becomes ornamentar and the ‘need 
to stress the movement and the parís of the human body'. Therc is 
almost always a conflict in this double search of the artist: ‘first to 
express the logic of movements, and second to enhance the beauty, 
the character of the contour’. 

The fundamental character of this conflict is illustrated in an 
1892 photograph which shows Hodler painting The Disilhisioned. 

To carry ouí this ídealist coniposition he had set up his monumental 
canvas out of doors. and is painting l’rom an appropriately costumed 
model posed in the pkin-air: evidently what Hodler elsewdiere calis 
‘truthfulness’ is nol to be sacriticed to symbolic or decorative inten- 
tion. Since the ‘logic of movement’ and the ‘inside rounded model- 
ling' is grounded in naturalkstic representation the initial impulse 



238 towards a fluid unifying lino musí be reslrained; contour is infcer- 
rupted and broken by the ‘opposition of long and shorl: lines’ to 
indícate muscular tensión, and the sculpturesque figures are set in 
frieze-Uke rellef against the loose, open shapes of a rising landscape 
pattem. In The Painter’s Decalogm (1875), Hodler had proclaimed 
that ‘the painter must practise seeing nature as a flat surface’, more 
than balancing this. however, with a repeated insistence upon 
‘mathematical accuracy’, ‘mastery of observation’, and ‘accurate 
measuremeots’. Now, in the early nineties, the impiicit naturaiism 
still holds, despite the attraction of the decorative contour, and it 
rules out the deformations (both objective and subjective) which 
for Gauguin and the Nabis (and for Munch) vvere inherent in 
Maurice Denls’ famous delinition of a picture as a flat surface 
covered with colours. 

Hodler’s stress on the importance of ‘bodles clearly sepárate from 
each other. with the figure seen as light against dark. or dark 
against light’ (cf. the tonal alternation in Night), a method of com- 
position he valued in the oíd masters, may well have been tn- 
fluenced by Hlldebrand’s theory of planar visión and the primacy of 
outline in the ordering of a subject. He did not in any case allow it 
to diminish the volume of the sepárate figures, only their arrange- 
ment, as was recognized by Félix Vallotton when (in 1892) he 
compared Hodler’s ’power of drawing . . . dignity of form' to 
Orcagna and Signorelli. 

In any case it Is the frleze-like composition of figures, set in relief 
against a landscape backdrop, that comprises the synthetist unity 
of these ‘paintings of ideas’. Sometimes the break between figure 
and background is complete, as in the ‘naive materlalism’ of the 
reallstic nude of Commwtion with íhe Infinite [173], or the Della 
Robbia-coloured columnar angels, their feet resting solidly on air. 
who in Tfw Comecrateá One [47] adore the allegorical chüd so 
reminiscent of P. O. Runge. More often the gap between figure and 
landscape is only partial. as in The Day [174] and Spring [175]. (A 
more unifled rhythmic continuity seems allowed to remain in occa- 
sional less Important themes — The Three Maidens [1894], or Evening 
Repose [1908].) Though the landscape Is flattened and made decora¬ 
tive its rhythms never fuse wiíh ihose of the figures, who, in their 
always tangible modelling, oceupy a shallow but sepárate space. 

So it is above all through his figures that Hodler wishes to convey 
his idealist Intentlons. These rarely display those extemal attributes 
of conventional allegory which inforni us w'hat they ‘stand for’. 
Instead, pose and gestare exteriorize States of mmd and feeling 
which, in any one composition, all seem to share. The conneetton 
of the figures is not with each other — each is self-absorbed but 
with some more general idea. Their movements appear bolJi wilful 



(i.e. controlled) and dominated, mastered from within yet In accord 239 
with unseen forces. Thus the confused emotlon of the girl in Mol- 
escence Wakes her lean towards the youth but throw back her head, 
just as her arms wíthdravv while her fingers reaeh oiu. She is less 
fcarful than the frightened girl of Munch’s Puberty; partially, at 
least, she accepLs her desire though shc masters it. But the signs of 
her eniotion remain within hcrseif ídoes shc sce. or only imagine, 
the youth?), do not expand to encompass her surroundings, and 
are not made ¥Í8ually manifest in the entire composition. Similarly, 
the figures in The Day take thcir positions in accordance wlth a 
power their actions seetn to demónstrate, rather than, like Munch’s 
figures, being 0¥erwhelmed by It. The result is less a sense of in¬ 
evitable ernolion than of wiiled feeling. As Beenken has said; 

What is bodied forth here is basically only an analogy: as the light of day 
on the hllls rises from below on hlgh, so the figures llft themselves from the 
ground, The intentiona! representation of the natural . . . and oí feeling 
itself, by a bodily analogy . . . supposes a separation of form and nature as 
wcll a.s a divi.sion beivveen the reaim of art and the I of the beholder. 

The artist, however, saw' things diñercntly. He ordered his pie- 
tures according lo what he called the laws of ‘paralielism’, thus 
giving thern ‘a feeling of iinity'. Paralielism he de.seribed as ‘the 
principie of repetition’ which underlies the order of nature. the 
symmetry of the body, and all of human experience, and which 
dominalcs all diversity. 

If I go for a walk In a forest of very hlgh flr trees, I can see ahead of me 
... the innumerable columns formed by the tree trunks. I am surrounded 
by the same vertical Une repeated an infinite number of times . . . The mato 
note, causing that impression of unity, is the paralielism of the trunks . . . 

[In] our daily Ufe, we again flnd the principie of paralielism. We know. and 
we feel at all times that what unltes us is stronger than what divides us . . . 

[It] is easy to see a common principie and to understand that the paralielism 
of events is at the same time a decorative paralielism, 

As Hodler says elsewhere, his figure groups, which are really the 
varied ‘repetition’ of a single figure (e.g. The Day or Eurythmic [1894- 
1895]), are based upon this principie. But ‘paralielism’ Is more than 
the formal ordering of a perceivrf world, or even of experience, In 
Benesch's phrase, it expresses the pervaslve unity of ‘a spiritually 
transcendent world that reigns over the world of material accident’, 
in which. behind appearances. nature and man are onc. His corn- 
patriot, Heinrich Wolfflin, who knew Hodler and adrnired his art, 
summed up the effect of his compositions in this way: 

fin aB his works] it appeats as if the accidentai individual Instance has, 
so to speak, been brought inro cohcrerií connection with a general world 
order... the occurrence has been llfted from the world of the single instance 



240 and gl¥en Its place in the sphere of the general and ever recurrent. . . the 
ethereal character of an ordered univcrse has been revealed, 

'l’his desire to exprcss the ‘eternai eicment of nature’ (as Hodler 
put It), the ‘Tmtih behlnd Appearance*, Is altogether symbolíst; 
what distinguishes Hodier is precísely his faith in the ‘ethereal 
character’ of the universe. ünlike niost of the artists of the time, 
there is for him neither doubt ñor struggle. Redon's sense of irony, 
Gauguin’s subjective feeling of the waking dream, Munch’s per¬ 
sonal fear are all foreign to him. Just as there fe no place in Hodler's 
World for the truly sensuous — his nudes are chaste and his sleeping 
couples passive — so he refuses the equivocal in favour of clarity and 
order. Mystery is absent from Hodler’s undoubtlng, confident faith, 
and suggestion plays no part in the posltwe revelation of truth. Only 
in a few of his late landscapes has Hodler restrained the desire for 
that separatlng sharpness of form whlch isolate his symbollc igures 
and gices his earlier landscapes a sense of airlessness. 'I'he para- 
llelist-induced symmetry of Eiyer. Mümh and Jmgfrau in Moonlight 
[176] or Landscape Near Caux witli Risiny Clouds (1917), fe no less 
than in the earlier more brittle caneases, but now iuldlty and soft 
outline have been allmved their role of suggestive unity. Planar 
design and perspective depth haee an equieocal relatlon, and now 
that mystery (rather than clarity) inhabite these views of mountain- 
tops and sky thcy induce that sense of unseen (religious.?) powers 
for vvhich Hodler strove in his figure paintings. 

For it is this sense of pantheistic continulty that Hodler intends to 
embode in the rhythmic repetition of his figures and in the more 
fragmented, decorative designs of setün^ often composed in the 
undulating line and roimded coiour areas of arl nouveau. Figures 
and landscape are to be understood as echoing each other in a 
‘paralleF relation. In the stylized moeements of their bodies, in their 
awareness of botli the iiuvard source and the outward display of 
those moeements (as towards an audlence), Hodler’s figures are 
eery rnuch iike dancers perlbrming on a narrow stage witli a Hat 
backdrop that suggests Ininity. (Late in his Me he was friendiy with 
jaeques Delcroze, professor at the Geneva consereatory of music, 
whose own tcachings of eurythmics grovv out of ideas widespread 
before 1900.) For Mallarmé and Yeats the dancer was the ideal 
Symbol, direct and non-discurslve, but only when she was seen not 
as a dancer with an expressiee message, but as the complete fusión 
of forra and meaning: ‘the visual incorporatton of the Idea’, hi this 
Hodler belongal to his time. But his inslstence upon flgural clarity, 
upon a sculptural, even if flattened, modelling, breaks more than 
the synthetist unity of his compositions. (Puvis’ tendeney to sink 
his figures into their setting, to^ soften and give dlstance to the whole 
was the surer impulse, though his style was more traditional.) 
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Hodler employs the visible vvorkl as intermediary, instead oí allow- 
ing the vvork to speak directly of the invisible. Uecause he never 
relinquishes illusionistic reference. he also forgoes any truly sym- 
bülist (Swedenborgian) correspondence. Finally, Ilodler's self- 
conscious groups belong to the intellectual rcaltii of allegory. 

Hodler's still pessimistic themes of the early nineties soon re- 
ceived exhibition honours in Germany and Italy. In Vienria. just 
after i qoo. the Swiss artist found a ‘modern’ public which bought 
his paintings and this success helped to reinforce his newly opti- 
mistic trame of mind. The first invitation to Vienna carne from 
Gustav Klimt, founding president of the Sezession (1897), f'nd like 
Hodler a composer of idealiáng subjecls as well as a landscajre and 
portrait painter. Klimt’s early decorations - at the Burgtheater 
(i88(i-8) and the Kunsthistorisches Museum (.1890-92) ■ are in 
the eclectic-academic tradition of the much admired Hans Makart. 
VVhether historical or allegorical they tell their stories in a style of 
precise illusioii, the deep space of their cornposítions inseríed into an 


242 unrclated architectural framing, thcir manner varying to suit their 
subject. Klimt’s symbolisí; orientation comes only at the end of the 
decade, under modcrnizing influcnces from beyond Austria niir- 
rored in the work of those artists who were invited to show in the 
exhibitions of the Sezessiori. 

Like the Belgian group of Us XX a decade earlier, the Sezession’s 
somewhat belated opposition to an academy under the direct 
patronage of the Ernperor was far from dogmatic. ft was in principie 
open to anything ‘progressive’, ■actual' and ‘new'. Its stance was 
more moral than styiistic, as an article in the first number of its 
characteristically named publication Ver Sacrum clearly stated; 
’You [the academy] are manufacturers: we want to be artists'; the 
quarrel is between ‘the commercial and the artistic spirit'; ‘There is 
no Sezessionist style . . . only each one’s individual feeling and the 
form that grows naturally from that feeling.’ In practicc this meant 
that it rvelcomed Franz Stuck, Max Klinger and Anders Zorn along 
with Khnopff, Toorop and Meunier. Whistler, Sargent. Frank Bran- 
gwyn and Segantini. as well as Puvis de Chavannes, Carriére, 
Aman-Jean and Rodin. (Significantly, Van Gogh. Cézanne, Seurat 
and Munch were recognized only somewhat later, and without 
much understanding.) All these artists could Ix? included under the 
theoretical banner of the new and the sincere. 

In the third number of Ver Sacrum (March 1898). all of whose 
illustrations were given over to works by Klimi. the main article 
(unsigned. but probably by its chief spokesman. Hermán Bahr), en- 
titled 'Symbolists of a Hundred Years Ago', calis upon the early 
Germán Roniantics - Tieck, Friedrich and Runge ■ for ancestral 
justificution of the new art. Bocklin. in whose work there is that 
fusión of painting, rnusic and poetry which the romantics called for 
and prophesied, is a connecting link to the present. i’he article 
begins with a sentence from Friedrich Schlegel: ‘All the sacred 
garnes of art are only distant copies of the unending games of the 
wxirld. the eternally self-portraying work of art. In other words. al! 
beauty is allegory.’ The author cites Tieck’s conclusión in Franz 
Sternhald that the point where philosophy, religión and poetry meet 
is mysticisin, i.e. a direct feeling of oneness with the world and with 
God: art is applied mysticism which w'hen conscious is allegory and 
when unconscious is symbolism. Agreeing with Friedrich that art 
should not be ‘invented’ but must be 'felt' into being, he comrnends 
Runge's ideas of landsca[>e and colour symbolism and quotes with 
approval his statement: ‘I w'ish I did not ha ve to practise art, for we 
should go beyond art. and wé will know no art in Eternity.' 

Klirnfs new' symbolist orientation reflects something of this 
mystical attitude but gives it a peculíarly Viennese inflection of 
sparkling erotic refinernent. The earlier illusionistic spaed is not 
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abandoncd all at once, but it novv begins t.o be íilled vvith a drearn- 
llke but none the less naturallstic space like that from whlch heads 
representing infancy, youtíi and oíd age emerge as a warning back- 
ground to the elegant profiles of the two levels in The Kiss [17 7}. He 
is also indebted to the decorative tendencia of the 1900 style: 
languid gestures of gracefully atlennated figures, sliin hair-strewn 
nudes and checkered costumes: dio scnsuous use of mosaic-Iike 
colour and shining opaque gold. Mariy of Kllmt’s arabesque back- 
grounds were based upon the mural pattenis of early Greece and 


244 the early Middle Ages: they offered the same kind of ‘primitive’ 
inspiration that Gauguin and the Nabis sought in íolk art and the 
art of the South Seas. 

A hazy iüusionisni stil) characterizes ihe three panels of the 
Vlenna üniversity muráis (1897-1903, now destroyed). In the 
suffiised, baroque-perspectlve atmosphere float crowded groups of 
realistically foreshortcncd nudes joincd by thcir curving contours 
and long strands of iowing haír. The mass of figures in Phtiomphy, 
the embradng coupies and the suffering aged with bent heads sug- 
gesl that Klimt has studied Rodin's Gates of Hell The space of 
Medicine too is deep and hazy. Only in the Jurisprudertce does Klimt 
first attempt to reconcile (by meaos of keyhole cut-outs) realistically 
rendered heads and bodies with fíat, brilliantly coloured abstract 
omament. These sudden altemations — or interruptíons — are to 
become a characteristic mark of his style. 

The Beethoven Prieze (1902), on the four walls of a room spedally 
designed by Josef Hofmann. olT which was displayed Max Klinger's 
multicoloured statue of the composer, employs the decorative style 
more fully. There is a greater emphasis on lateral rhythm and 
Unearity, though the Influences of Beardsley, Khnopff and espedally 
Jan Toorop are all evident in the figure groups of ‘The Dark Powers’ 
and ‘The Longing for Happincss' - emaciated, hair swept. with 
angular gestores, pinched features and ecstaüc eyes - they emerge 
from a richly filled mosaic-likc patterncd background (employing 
adaptations from Mycenae and Byzantium) that is peculiarly Klimt’s 
own. The styiized figures are dearly not of this world, the more so 
as they tend alternately to emerge and lose them8el¥es in the space- 
less expanse of the coloured wafi: they enact a static ballet which 
culminates in the nude couple who embrace in a symmetric bower 
bencath the masks of tragedy and comedy. 

An embrace is again the culmination of Klimt’s four-wall fríes® in 
the dining room of the Palais Stoclet in Brusseis (1904-9) designed 
by Hofmann. Here Klimt has allowed his characteristic decorative 
style, with its fines of gold and irregular patchcs of closely íitted 
green and bluc and pink and rose, to obscure the subject, which is 
again an allegory of love. 1’he few, Hattened styiized figures - the 
woman who awaits her lover, and the couple who clasp each 
other - are barely distinguishable within the continuous design 
inspired by the mosalcs of Ravenna. That design is meant to be more 
thEm a pleasing visual continuum. more than a visual play. Like 
Runge's arabesque, which his contemporary Corre called ‘a hiero- 
glyph of art, a visual symbolism’, it is an abstract expansión of the 
work’s therne. the pantheistic presence of Love, conveyed equally 
by design and figures. But here the two are hardly in balance and a 
rich and tasteful reticence is dominant Given this ‘reteeat tato 




decoratlve craítsinanship dominatcd by its own materials’ (Max 
Eisleri. the initial subjcct matter, far from being expressed by Ihc 
formal elements of the composition, has becorne mercly incidental. 
(Munch's small Mcctincj in ¡nfmity [1898] has cssentially the same 
subject: its naked Hgures, adrift in a cosmological and emotional 
¥Oid. are in striking contrast with the sensuous elegance of Klimt’s 
lovers.) 

The Stoclet frleze, wMch was the last of Klimt’s monumental 
Works, was also the high point of his purely decoratlve tendency. 
(Though it also marks The Kiss [178] and Hope U, painted during 
the years Klimt was working on the execution of the frleze.) In The 
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Tlinv Afies ofl.i/e 1 179] figures and background are more in balance, 
although they are distinct in their contrasl of modelling and flat- 
ness, despitc certain overlapping of ouüine. In the later works - e.g.. 
The Tamíly (191o). The Maúlen [r8o]. Death and Life (197 i-ib) - 
figures and design are more nearly integrated into a single rhythm. 
bodies less obliterated by an overlay of abstracted costume pattern, 
and the transiüons frorn filled, fíat surface to stylizcd modelling are 
both less abrupt and more generally distributed. Yet. despite the 
more consistent scalc and the resulting increased unity, the incon- 
clusivc rclation bctween subject and design, betwcen the idea and 
its visufü formation still pcrsisls. 




The subjects of Klimt’s ünlverslty muráis are those of more tradi- 24 7 

ttonal allegory. They represent in human form religious or social 
Ideas or taStituttons. Conventional attributes. vvhether classical or 
Christtan, are lacking, and the poses express a contemporary 
anxiety: but thcse are stiil public subjects which individuáis ex- 
empltfy. In contrast Kllmt's later idealist paintings embody the more 
emotionally personal, interiorized thenies already common to the 
symbolist art of the previous decade. Llke Gauguin, Munch and 
Carriére he portrays man’s fate not in terms of personified abstrac- 
tions, but through the individual round of life, the emotlons of blrth 
and maternal love, solitude and death, and he gives a central role to 
the erotic. But for Klimt the sexual is ncver the sinful; youth may 
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248 suggest the sadness of oíd age. and birth an inevitable death, but 
the sensuous is not: evil and woman is neitlier the íncarnation of 
ternptation, ñor the image of all that is ideal. Here Klimt is as dif- 
ferent from tlauguin and Munch as he is from Khnopff and Hodler. 
Nevertheless, llke them he is now concemed, not with abstract ideas 
depicted through signs approved by tradition, but with the generall- 
zation of individual feeling. One» again, we are presenta! not with 
action and interaction, but with mood and isolation; the groups 
that cling most closely together (In Death and Life, for example) seek 
a despairing escape from a dream-llke solitude. The closrf eyes, the 
bent heads, the limp gestures. the fluid silhouettes aM point to a 
trance-like condition; while the invasión of the figures by the 
formal pattem and the marrying of the pattern to an airless, space- 
less surface indícate that these figures have no real physlcal exis- 
tence, but are symbolic of feelings of the States of being that qualify 
man’s destiny. 

As Novotoy has written. Klimt’s ata was to evolve ‘a more or 
less con.scious programme for achieving a stronger direct bond 
between thematic content and puré form . . . To create a new and 
immediate method of expressing conceptual and emotive con¬ 
tent . . This ato was that of the symbolists of the previous decade, 
who also sought ways in which form could be directly Tequired to 
express sorrow or comfort oppression or rellef’ and so be able to 
dispense with those extraneous associations not inherent in the 
forms ihemselves that destroycd the work's unity and made it 
llterary. Klimt’s method was to give ful! freedom to the decorative 
constituents of his art Unlike Hodler. whose ethical reticence makes 
him insist upon maintaining the willed integrity of his figures (and 
so afeo their existential mass and space), Klimt is ready, even eager, 
to gíve up all pretence of naturalisrn in order to give paramount 
imporumee to the decorated surface. So in one sense their styles 
are at opposite extremes: where Hodler’s puritanism. the ultima te 
source of his ‘nalve materialism’, compete him to renounce his im¬ 
pulse towards decorative vanity (i.e., the dellght of ‘objective 
deformatíon'), Klimt’s sensibility to decorative nuance makes him 
attenuate his desire for expressive rneaning (i.e., the impact of 
‘objective deformatíon’). The results. however, are very rnuch the 
same. In both Klimt and Hodler style and theme remata divided (for 
very different reasons); neither achieves the Inevitable unity which 
was the aim of symbolism - for only in this way couM it ‘go beyond 
arf. Novotny suggcsts that Klimt first concelved his thought, and 
then translated it tato Imaglstic speech ... his forms thwarted his 
symbolic programme [bccause] where metaphysical themes were 
to be illiistratcd . . . the distinetness and intensify of the thematic 



content’ have been lost. But perhaps It Is preclsely that the ‘thematic 249 
content." ciocs rcmain distinct f’rom its ‘illustralion’, and the 
‘imaglstic speech’, sepárate from thei thought, becomes a manner. 

For Klimt (as mudi as for llodier) this synthetic ‘visión’ of which 
(lauguin spokc. the ‘equivocar which Redon stressed, the power of 
suggeslion arising from the fusión of fheme anti síyle is, íiniilly, 
lacklng, so that despite (or because of) the sensuous brilliance of his 
idealistic art, it rematas llterary and intellectual. 

Only in some few of Klimt’s landscapes is this dichotomy over¬ 
eóme. Most of his carefully observad studies of wooded clearings, of 
single trees, of massed fiowers, all seen from dose to and palnted in 
great detail. remain within the realrn of naturalisin. By the uso of 
an excepüonally low or high horizon. the frequent elimination of a 
horizon. and the repetition of tree trunks. stalks ur tlower blossoms, 

Klimt rriaintains the desired patterned surface of brilliant colour, 
reconciling depth and plañe in an alniost neo-impressionist 
vibrance. But in several of the wooded scenes ^ Pím Porest í (1901). 
for example - a breathless presence seenis to inhabit the intervals 
between the forras, an evocative silence that gives a ‘secret emoüve 
meaning to appearances'. It is true, as Novofny says. that ihese 
pic'tures lack precise conceptual content. Perhaps for this very 
reason they achieve that ‘correspondence’ between outward 
appearance and hidden meaning which was the goal of symbolism. 


DUTCH AND SCOTTISH 

The oldest, and the most prominent, of the Dutch symbolists. Jan 
Toorop, had many links with the Belgian rnovement. lie liad been 
at the Brussels Academy for three years when he was elected to 
membership in Les XX in 1888, one year after it was founded. Later 
that same year he went to England with his frlends the writers Jules 
Destrée and Emile Verhaeren, the latter especially attuned to the 
new influences coming from París. Toorop’s first paintings of this 
time were in the manner of Ensor: sombre interiors whose heavily 
patated detail seems to overwhelm their contemplative inhabltants. 
But by 1888 he was working in the neo-impres-sionist style that had 
been adopted by ¥an Rysselbcrgh and other members of Les XX. It 
is not until about 1890, when Toorop returns to Holland, that the 
symbolisí orientalion begins to take hold. at lirst somewhat mildly 
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and more in subject than in style. In Organsounds [18.1]. with its 
English (íothic setting (baseci on an earlier drawing) and ils Redon • 
esque floating skulls, t,he organ-tones are translated hilo tremulous 
OLitlines whieli suffuse Ihe almosphere; the Venus ot Ihe Sea ir.1890) 
(recalling Ibsen’s Lady of the Sea) rningles naturalisiii and illusion, 
with womari cast in the typical role of destructive/e.nnne fútale, as 
the accompanying serpent clcarly informs us: in contrast Mother- 
hood (1851), drawn in the naive manner of Walter Grane and Kate 
Grecnaway, portrays her as the erabodiment of purity and 
innocence. 

During the next few years these rather pleasant treatments are 
replaced by pictures of an emotional intensity rare in the repertory 
of syrnbolism. 'Jheir tone is at once mystical and lugubrious. Nature 
becomes alive and menacing, forests cióse in upon lost. innocent 
souls, and graveyards opeo. The atmosphere is that of Minne’s 
illustrations of 1888 -90 for Maeterünck and Grégoire Le Roy, but 
with more explicit allegorical detall. It siiggests that Toorop had 
read Maeterlinck’s translation (TS89) of the mystical writings of 
Ruvsbroec. In any case, as Spaanstra-Polak notes: 







üader the tafluenc» of Maeterlinck’s dramas, In which trees are animated 251 
beini>s, change takcs place in . . . Toorpp’s paintings, With chalk and 
pencil he draws gloomy sccncs of ghosüy gardens with ciark poncls, over- 
shadowed by vvecping willows likc living hciiigs whose arms writhe like 
tentacles. From the branches women’s hair streams down. In such a Garúen 
ff/ Wms {1891) deatb's-heads grow on th'oms - symboI of the destruction 
caused by lust. The church-yard - background to the sordid seducers of 
innocence. Les Mdeurs — makes its appearance agairi as the stage-settlng 
for Death. 

Toorop also draws upon other sources for his iconography. He 
turns the anyang puppet iigures uf fava (where he had been bom) 

Into slim, curved floattag splrits with blllowlng hair who rescue the 
dead soul from the thorns of passion (O Grave Where is Thy Victory 
[182J): he adapts the evll sphinx of Khnopff and the SóTr Péladan 
(who was in Holland in 1892), and employs such common symbols 
of purity as the swan and the llly along with the medlevalizlng dress 
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252 and iowlng tresses of the Pre-Raphaelite (GirI with Swans, .1895- 
6). And some of his backgrounds are based upon the Ccltic ínter- 
lace. In all these pictures line Is paramount; it holds the surface as 
a decorative design which permits only the suggestion of space; it 
is also the theme's vlsually expresswe equlvalent. Por in almost 
all of these compositions Toorop denotes the dangers of e¥il, or 
temptatíoE, by a nervous, broken, angular line, which often takes 
the representational form of thoms, but which can also be ab- 
stractly staccato, irregular and pointed, in opposition to a smoothly 
flowlng line, which unmarred by sharp edges and sudden reversáis 
of direction conveys, through hair, or drapery, or, again, in its own 
right, the peacc and harmony that stems from the recognition of 
the good. So in O Grave Where is Thy Victory the good angeb in the 
foreground disentangle the soul from the gnarled and twisted 
branches in which the demons of evil have enmeshed it, wblle in The 
Sony of the Times [61] both &e evil agitation of the left side, with ils 
disorder and tangle, and the rhythmic order of salvation of the right 
retain their expressive character as they overflow into the abstract 
decoration of the frame. 

All these elements are present In Toorop’s best plcture, The Three 
Brides [52], which like so much of his work is a black chalk drawing 
heightened by colour. A theme that might also Ire called ‘on the 
nature of woman’ it is the mystical equivalent of Munch’s more 
sensuous (and personally expressive) treatments of a similar sub- 
ject The puré but earthy bride stands in the mlddle, her breasts only 
partially hidden beneath the marriage veil. As Toorop explained, 
she is ‘a perfumed, hardly blossomed ílower which hides under its 
veil both things: the puré aroma of tendeme® and the buming gift 
of sensual pleasure’. Qn elther side stand the mm and the whore; 
the saintly bride of Christ who is ‘nothing but ardoiu’ filled with 
gruesome ascetlsm', and the infernal bride, ‘a hungry unsatlsfiable 
sphinx, a dark passion flower dripping with pleasure’, her hair 
bound by snakes, her necklace made of skulls, holding a dish into 
which flows the b|ood of the victims of sensuality. In the two upper 
corners are the images of Christ’s hands nailed to the cross; they 
hold belfa from which stream sounds which, descending, become the 
billowing hair of floating angels - half javanese puppet, and half 
Pre-Raphaelite madonna. The lln« of thfc background have their 
own expressive meaning: those on the good side are relaxed and 
curved, those on the side of evil are taut and sharp - Toorop himself 
called thern ‘yell and bang lines’. In these ways Toorop proposes a 
meaningful congruence between the complicated iconography of 
his subject and the intricate flat pattem of his design: the inherent 
form of the image is to match' and ‘clothe’ the Idea. His conpem for 
visual synthesis is cíeariy evident in the simplitied design of the 
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preparatory study [183]. But in the inished picture the programme 
is so weighted by representational detall - facial expre^on (wMch 
however ‘mysticaF Is ine¥ltably Imitative) and gestare so contradict 
the stylizaüon of space and proportion — that decorative synthesis 
te fragmented and symbolic intensity is drained avvay. 

The year 1893 marks the high polnt of Toorop’s mysücaEy moti- 
vated style. Paiths in Decline [184], showing mankind being rescued 
from the sea of illusion and the oppression of the State by an angellc 
maiden drawn by swam (shades of Lohengrinl), is still closely 
packed with flgurative symbols. But as Toorop’s own crisis of falth 
(perhaps iirst set in motion by an earlier illness) is gradually re¬ 
solved he relinqulshes his richly tortared iconographic programmes. 
The symbolist preoccupations - ecstatic visión, the round of life. 
with its pessimistic and moralizing implications - a sense of the 
beyond still remain (The Sower, c.1875: Procession of Souls Beside 
the Ocean, c.1900): but the allegories are less hermetic, the com- 
positions less crowded, the proportions and the space less stylized. 
Although even at its rnost intense Toorop’s art is never traly syn- 
thetlc in its impact, his development here parallels that of the Nabis. 
As his rellgious faith grows more assured and more public (he was 
finally converted in 1905) his art, no longer required to convey the 
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whole burden of unresolved cniotion, can eniploy the easier, more 25 5 
common (but less symbolist) vocabularj' of illustration. 

Johan Thorn-Prikker, who studied at The Hague Academy, was 
converted to symboiism as a young man of twenty-four. A number 
of his drawings and paintings of the lífe of Christ are composed as 
fíat designs in which a strongly linear, gracefully curved pattern 
marks off arcas filled with a stippled, or neo-impressionist, textured 
surface. Thorn-Prikker is here following the lead of Henry van de 
V'elde (whose good friend he became at the time), vvhose own 
painting was strongly intluenced by the synthetist practíce of the 
Nabis, and the more theoretical symboiism of Seurat and his círcle. 

In his letters to the writer Henri Borel (between 1892 and 1897) 
Thorn-Prikker explains that ‘his basic intention [is] to fix . . . the 
essence of things contained in general abstrae! concepts such as 
Ufe. purity, mysticism, but also in the emotions of love, hate, de- 
pression'. Like van de Velde, who believed that Une is not something 
that describes an object but ‘a forcé that works on human beings' 

(at the same time that it is decoration). Thorn-Prikker, by varying 
the ‘speed’ of his Une, its thickness, tangibility and colour, seeks to 
express the relations and the meaning of his forras. His subjeets are 
Christian (Madonna. 1892). but like Maurice Denis, the best of 
vvhose early vvork has the same serene and lyric mood, Thorn- 
Prikker is also voidng his own prívate emotion. The Bride [185]. 
herself only an insubstantial nearly transparent veil, is drawn with 
an appropriately thin white Une: but she is bound to suffering 
(Christ) by heavy black Unes and ‘by the rnyrtle branch that gradu- 
ally turns into Christ’s crowm of thorns. Misery is already lying in 
wait for young love, it will be ensnared by treacherous sensualiíy 
in the shape of the phallic tulips and the skull-like snapdragons.’ 

Thus Une and colour (dull purples and greens) take on an indepen¬ 
den! symbolic meaning expressive of the picture’s tender subjeets. 
Thorn-Prikker exhibited with l£s XX in .1893 and also executed 
ornaments for Van Nuen Strake. IJnder van de Velde's influence (and 
further prompted by opposition to his paintings in his own Dutch 
milieu) he gradually shifted his energies to applied design. 

The mysticism of Toorop and Thorn-Prikker was only one aspect 
of the brief flow-ering of Dutch symboiism. There was also a social 
side, strongly influenced by both the ideas and the medievalizing 
style of Rossetti and VVilliam Morris, and sharing their goals of the 
revi val of a true and honest craftsmanship. In the words of 
Spannstra-Polak, ‘Accordingto [Antoonj Derkinderen and [Richard] 

Roland Holst the function of the artist, who at the same time was a 
craftsman, was that of the priest - to disseminate his ideas arnong 
the people, the community . . . Not beauty but ethics played the 
important part in this aspiration.' Derkinderen based his ideal of a 
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‘communíil art' on the wriüngs of Morris and VValter Grane in 257 
England and Hcnry van de Vclde and Augusl Venneleylen in Bel- 
gium íind related it to bis belief in a Corning socialisin. In practice. 
Derkindercn’s many book illustrations of the nineties {and bis tvvo 
muráis for the town hall of’s-Hertogcnbosch) have little to do with 
symbolisrn, except in thcir nostalglc anti-naturalism. The intcr- 
laced borders, the sliin and flattened figures in graceful. üuted robes 
that accompany the gothicizing type-faces are belatedly Pre- 
Raphaelitc in both spirit and design. f’or both Derkinderen and 
Roland Holst (whose work is largely influenced by Rossetti) the ex- 
pressivc relation of style and subject depends alrnost eritirely upon 
the generally ‘spiritual’ (if not specifically religious) associations of 
an oíd tradition that had fallen into disuse. Theirs is a revival style 
which makes no attempt to crcate in its own right a conternporary 
marriage of style and meaning. 

During its comparatively shoi1 existence the Dutch symbolist 
movement was thus heavily indebted to the idealizing medievalism 
of its English forerunners, even if its more intense religious zeal and 
mysticism was distinctly its ovim. hi return, Toorop's rriost impor- 
tant picture seerns to have been one of the specific sources of inspira- 
tion in the creation of the style of the ‘Glasgow Four'. The Three 
Brides was iliustrated in the March 1893 nurnber of the ncwly 
founded SLiidio-, títere it w'as scen by Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 

Herbert MacNair and Margaret and Francés MacDonald, a cióse 
group who adapted its emaciated figures and ecstatic profiles for 
the purposes of thcir own art of ‘etherea! melancholy’. Their idio- 
syncratic style was subject to other influences: Beardsley's sharp. 
drawm-out Une and Hat surface: the medievalizing reverie of the 
late Pre-Raphaelites: the Celtic revival in Scotland, heralded by 
Yeats' The Wanderittfp of Osin {1889) and Grant Alien (1891) and 
perhaps works of Carlos Schwabc aitd Khnopff also seen in the 
Sludio: but as Thotnas Howarth has pointed out. their work 
‘approximatcs far more closely to that of the Dutchman's painting 
than to any work by conternporary British artists'. 

Although it began to evolve as early as 1890, the style of The 
Four is scen at its most characteristic in their designs of the middle 
of the decade. Margaret (or Francés.^) .MacDonald’s Foimtain [48] 
and Francés MacDonald's A Pond combine in an elongated format a 
syrnmetrical arrangement of reed-like. bulbous-topped plants with 
stretched-out emaciated nudes whose hair Hows into the natural 
forms. .Mackintosh uses similar juxtapositions in his Diploma Award 
design of 1893. where the extremely stylized vines. bearing flowers 
or fruit fonn a grille-work thí\t trames the three figures. In an 1896 
bookplate by Herbert .MacNair (who told Howarth that m his 
decorative work ‘not a fine was drawn. wáthout purpose. and rarely 



258 was a single motive employed that had not some allegorical mean- 
Ing’) the tree of knowledge enfolds two sad female figures represent- 
ing the spirits of art and poetry, holding in their hands rosebuds and 
lilies. emblems of painling and sculpture, and is itself nourished by 
the dew of insplration. This kind of symbolic formalism is typical of 
the Glasgow style, though its significaría; may be obscure (Mackln- 
tosh’s The Tree of Influeme, 1895) or vague (Margaret MacDonald’s 
November sth, c.1894). \vhile in the later work iLs attenuated and 
stylized animal-vegetable forms tend to become more decorative 
formula than meaningful contení. But whatever the details, and 
whether the mood is more or less melancholy. the Four intended 
their work to be informed by a general »nse of growtfa and renewal. 
The cIose.st parallel is in the short-Iived Scottish review of Patrick 
Geddes and Wilham Sharp-Fiona Macleod, the Evergreen, whose 
title echoes its continental parallels: Pan Jugend, Ver Sacrum. ‘The 
whole character of Evergreen, with its emphasis on nature and the 
seasons, on birth, flowering. harvest and dealh is the precise 
literary equivalent to the MacDonaId sisters' craft work and 
painting.’ 
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1. POPiAES ON THE EPTE. By Claude Monet, 1890. OU on canvas, 
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2. NOCTBRNB IN BLACK AN0 GOLD: THE FALLING ROCKBT. By JamCS 
A. McNeill Whlstler, c.1876. Gil on pand, yh k s,Í -3 cm. Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Detroit. (Photo: Museum.) 

One of the Nocturnes exhibited at the Grosvenor GaMery, London, 
ta 1877 about whích RasMn’s comments — ‘I. . . never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask 200 guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face’ — led to Whlstler’s famous llbel actton. 

Lit.: A. Staley, From Reallsm tú Symbolísm, Whlstler aM His WorM, 
exhibition catelogae, 1969, pp. 45-6. 

3. HOP& By G. F. Watts, c.1876. Oil on board, 66 x 53.3 cm. Walker 
Art Gallery, Li¥erpool. (Photo: Museum.) 

This is the earliest versión of the once-famous Hope painted in 
1885-6 and now in the Tate Gallery, London. 

4. VITA SOMNIUM BREVE, By AmoM Bdddin, 1888. Oil on canvas, 
180 X 114.5 cin. ÓtTeniliehc Kunstsarninlimg. Basle. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

5. THE YELLOW CHSiST. By Paul Gauguin, 1889. Oil on canvas, 
92.5 X 73 cm. Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Búfalo, New York. (Photo: 
Greenberg-May.) 

Painted at Pont-Aven in the late summer of 1889. As regards the 
inner impulses which drove Gauguin to Identlfy with the ‘primitivism’ 
and ‘sincerity' of the Bretón people and inspirad him to paint The 
Yettow Christ and other religious works of this period in Brittany, see 
Robert Goldwater, ‘Gauguin’s Yellow Christ’ in Gallery Notes, Aíbright 
Art Gallery, Búfalo. June 1947, vol. XI, no. 3, pp. 3-13. There are 
two studies for this palnting, see J. Rewald, 1958, nos 19 and 20. 

Ut: G. Wildenstein. 1964, no. 327; W. Andersen, 'Gauguin’s 
Calvary of the Maiden’, Art Quarterly, spring 1971, pp. 84-104. 

6. SPRING. By Edvard Munch, 1889. Oil on canvas. 169 x 263.5 cm. 
National Gallery, Oslo. (Photo: O. Vaering.) 

Exhibited in Munch’s first one-man show at the Kristiania 
Studentersamfundet In 1889. Althou^ painted four years after The 
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Sick ChiM (see no. 158), Spring is a more iraditioDal li-cciltticni of thc 
subjcct, compare Ibr cxainple Chrisüati Krogh’s A Sick Girí {1880, 
National Gallery, Oslo) and Hans Hcycrdahl’s The Death of a Worker 
(1888. Trondhjems faste galleri, Trondheim). 

lit.: C. von Glaser, Edmri Munch, Berlín, 1922. pp. 30-35: J. Thlis, 
EdmrdMunch, Berlín, 1934, pp. 6-7, 30-33; A. Moen, EdvardMunch: 
Woman and Bros, Umdon, 1958, pp. 10 ff: R. Heller, 1969. pp. 101-5. 

7. süNFLOWEES. By VíEceiit Van Gogh, 1889. Oil on canvas, 67.30 x 
57.15 cm. Rijksmuseutn Vincent Van Gogh, Amsterdam. 

Painted ta January 1889, this Is a replica of the palnüng now in 
the National Gallery, London, which was painted In August 1888. 

8. CATALOGUE covBR FOR VAN GOGH EXHiBiTiON. By Richard Nlco- 
laus Roland Hoist, 1892. Lithograph, 16 x 18 cm. Rijksmuseum 
Iróller-Müller, Otterlo. (Photo: Museum.) 

Executed for the co ver of the catalogue to the exhlbitioo organized 
by Roland Hoist at the Panorama in Amsterdam in December 1892. 

9. SIN. By Franz von Stuck, 1895. OU on canvas, 95 x 60 cm.Bayerische 
Siaatsgcmaldcsarnmlungen. Munich. (Photo: Museum.) 

One of severa! verslons of this subject. Stuck built a special prívate 
altar as a setting for another versión in his villa in Munich. See H. D. 
Hofman, ‘The Villa Stuck, a Masterpiece of the Bavarian Attic Style’, 
Apollo, November 1971, pp. 388-94. 

10. accorpb: brahms-phantasib opus XII. By Max Kllnger, 1894. 
Aquatlntand mezzotlnt, 27.7 x 39.1 cm. Kunsthalle, Bremen. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

11. THE PLAGUE. By Amold Bocklln, 1898. Tempera on panel, 149.5 * 
104.5 cm. Üffentüche Kunstsammlung. Basle. (Photo: Museum.) 

12. SPIRIT OF THE DEAD WATCHING (MAMAO TÜPAPAD). By Paul 
Gauguin, 1892. Oil on canvas, 73 x 92 cm, Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York, A. Conger Got^year Collection. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Gauguin wrote repcatedly about this painting's symbollc nature, 
e.g. 'I see here only fear . . . The tupapau (Splrlt of the Etead) Is clearly 
indicated. For the natives it is a constant dread . . . The title . . . has 
two rneariings, either the girl thinks of the spirit, or the spirit thinks 
of her . . . The llterary part: the spirit of a living person llnked to the 
spirit of the dead. Night and Day.’ (From Gauguin’s manuscript 
‘Cahier pour Aliñe’, 1893, (jiioted by H. Chipp, 1968, pp. 67-9.) A 
summary watercolour sketch of this painting accompanied the letter 
to Aliñe (J. Rewald. 1958, no. 67). This painting appears reversed in 
the background of Self-Portrait with Hat (1893. Jeu de Paume. París). 
Nevermore O Tahiti (1897, Courtauld Institute Galleries, London) is a 
variation of the same subject and composition. The hooded ‘ancestral 
presence’ or spirit appears in later works such as the monotypes The 
Nightmare (1895-1901) and Escape (1901), see J. Rewald, 1958, 
nos loi and 107. 

LIL: R. Goldwater, 1957, p. 114: J. Rewald, 1962, pp. 526-8: 
H. R. Rookmaker, 1972, pp. 227-30. 



13 - M¥ POKTRAIT SKEiETON 17 , 1 - 0 . Bv James Ensor, 1889. Etching, 263 
II. 6 X 7.5 cm. Musées loyaux dra Beaux-Arts de Belgiqne, Brussels. 

(Pháto^: A.C.E.) 

This is the rare second State of this etching. The conception derives 
in part from an elching execuíed the previous year. My Portralt in 
igéo. Por a discussion of the skeleton motif ín Ensor's work see M. de 
Maeyer, ‘De gcncse van ma.sken travcstcc en Skelctrnoiicven in het 
CBUvre van James Ensor’, BiiUetin des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts 
de. BeUjique, 1.963, pp. 69-88. 

14. SELF-POETRAIT WITH DBATH PLAYING THE FIDOLB. By Amold 
Bocklin, 1872. OU on canvas. 75 x 61 cm. Natlonalgalerie, StaatMche 
Museen Preusslsch® Kulturbeslte, Berlín. (Photo: Walter Stetokopf.) 

15. PRINCESS AND THE DNicoRN. By Armand Potot, 1896. Oil on 
canvas, 89 x 69 cm. Prívate coüection. 

Lit: G. Lacambre, 1972. 

16. THE BLESSED DAMOSEL. By Maorlce Denis, 1893. Llthograph, 42 x 
30 cm. Bibliothéque Naüonale, Cabinet des Estampes, Parts. (Photo: 

B.N.) 

Executed for the first edilion of Claude Debussy's setting of Xa 
damoisclle élue. poeme lyrique. d'aprés D. G. Rossetti', publlshed by 
Edmond Bailly (la Llbrairk de l’Art Indépendartt, 1893) m a limited 
edltton of 160 copies. The poems of Rossetti were knovvn in France 
as early as 1871, but it was the translation published by Gabriel 
Sarrazto in 1885 as part of a series - Les paites maderms de l'Anglekrre 
— that provided Debussy wlth the text for his composltion of 1887 for 
orchestra and volees. Denis met Debussy around 1891. 

17. LOVBOFSOOLS. ByIeanDelville, 1900. OÜon canvas, 238% 150 cm. 

Musée CommunaL IxeHes. (Photo; Studio Duliére, Brussels.) 

Lit.: F.-C. I^grand, 1972, pp. 76-85, 89-94, 260. 

18. ENCOUNTER IN SPACE. By Bdvard Munch, 1899. Coloured wood- 
cut, 18.1 X 26,1 cm. Museum of Modera Art, New York (Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Fund). (Photo: Museum.) 

Reiated by the spermaiozoa moliito the lithograph Madonna (si'c 
no. 65). 

Lit.: G. Svenaeus, Edvard Munch. Das Urnversum der Melancholie, 

Lund, 1968, pp. 125-8; W. Hofmann. Turmng Points in Twentkth 
Centura Arí 1890-1917, London-New York, 1973, pp. 37-8; G. 

Schiefler, Edvard Munch, Das graphische Werk 1906-1926, Berlín, 

1974, no. 135. 

19. lASSEL HOüSK STAiscASE, BRUSSELS. By Vlctor Hoita, 1892-3. 

20. CANDELABRüM. By Égide Rombaux and Franz Hoo.semans, 1900. 

Ivory, silver and onyx, helght 36 cm. Kunstgewerbemuseum, Berlín. 

(Photo; Museum.) 

21. DOMINICAL. By Henry van de Velde, 1892. Wood eograving, 32.5 x 
26 cm. Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Parts. (Photo: Museum.) 

Designed for the cover of Max Elskamp’s Irst volume of poetry, 

Dominical (Antwerp, 1892). Julius Meier-Graefe wrote: ‘Ces lignes 
montantes, comme oppressées par le noir qui les interrompent íntro- 
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duisant le lecteur dans l'esprit du livre. Dans cette composition 
schématíque. mer, rivages, nuages, se devinent encore.’ (L’art 
iécoratíf. 1898, no. i, p. 7.) 

22. TROPON. By Henry van de Velde, 1898. Coloured lithograirfi póster, 
29 X 21.5 cm. Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Parts. (Photo; Museum.) 

Executed for the ‘Tropon’ brand of prepared food at Mülheini. 

23. THE Kiss. By Edvard Munch. 1892. OH on cardboard (transferred to 
canvas), 100 x 80.5 cm. Oslo Community Art Collection. Munch 
Museum, Oslo. (Photo: Museum.) 

Lit: R. Heller, 1973, p«ssim. 

24. THE Kiss. By Peter Behrens, 1896-7. Coloured woodcut, 27 x 21.6 
cm. Museum of Modem Art, New York. (Photo: Museum.) 

25. THE DAY OF THE «OD Bv Paul Gauguin. 1894. OH on canvas, 70 x 
90 cm. The Art Instltute of Chicago (Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial 
Collection). Chicago. (Photo: Museum.) 

Lit.: G. Wildenstein, 1964. 

26. THE scRBAM. Bj Edvard Munch, 1896. Uthograph, 32 x 25 cm. 
Museum of Modem Art. New York. Mathew T. Mellon Fund. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Lit.: R. Heller, 1973. passim. 

27. siLENCi-ByCMlloE Redon, 1911. Oilon graso onpaper, 54X 55 cm. 
Museum of Modem Art, New York. Ollie P. Bifes Collection. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Another versión, possibly a preparatory drawing, is in the Min- 
neapolis In.stitute of Fine Arts. For a discus.sion of Redon’s llterary 
and iconographic source.s - notably Rodenbach's poem Du Sileme 
(1888) and Préault’s rellef (1849) — as well as hls own earlier and later 
treatmenls of the same theme, .see T. Reff. ‘Redon’s Le Silence: An 
Iconographic Interpretation’, Gazette des Reaux-Arts, 1967, pp. 359- 
68 . 

28. CLOSE0 EYES. By OdUon Redon, 1890. Oil on canvas, 44 x 36 cm. 
Jeu de Paume, Musée du Louvre, París. (Photo: Reunión.) 

lát; G. Lacambre, 1972, no. 236. 

29. SILENCE. By Luden Lévy-Dhurmer, 1895. Pastel on paper. 54 x 
29 cm. Prívate collection. (Photo: Agracl.) 

Lit.: G. Lacambre. 1972, no. 113. 

30. THESOULOFTHINGS. By Xavier Mellery, c.iSgo. Crayon on paper, 
93 X 67 cm. Musée Royaux dra Beaux-Arts, Antwerp. (Photo; 
Museum.) 

31. laviemubtte(thewordlessliee),B y fidouard Vuillard, 1894. 
Lithograph. 31 x 23 cm. Museum of Modem Art, New York. Gift of 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller. (Photo; Museum.) 

Deslgned for the programme for Maurice Beaubourg’s play. La Vle 
Muelle, preseiited al Lugné-Poé’s Théatre de l'Oeuvre in París in 
November 1894. 

lit.: Claude Roger-Marx, L'Oeuvre gravé de Vuillard, n.d.. Monte 
Cario, no. 20. 

32. MATERNiTY. By Eugéne Garriere, c.1892. Oil on canvas. 96 x 
116 cm, Museum of Modeim Art. New York. (Photo: Museuln.) 
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5^. t.A DAME SOMBRE. By James Ensor, 1881. Oil on cativas, ido x 
80 cm. iMusées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. (Photo: A.C.L.) 

Lit.: F.-C. Legrand, 1972. p, 155, 

14, EiSTENíNG TO SCHCMANN. Bv Femand Khnopff. 188.J. Oil on 
canvas, 101.5 x 116.5 ‘ifi- Mnsées Royaux de.s Beaux-.'^rls de 
Belgique. Brussel.s. (Photo; A.C.L.) 

This painting causcd a sensation vvheri exhibited at the Cercle 
.Artistique in Brussels ín 1885 (see L’Art Moderric. 27 Apri! 1883, p. 
127). Khnopfl’s was probably inspired by Ensor's Im Musique russe 
(see no. 35) but. as F.-C. Legrand points out, vvhereas the music in 
Ensor’s painting forms a link between the figures: in Khnopff's it 
actuaily divides thein . . . Thus the theme of solitude reappears and 
in a setting that might well have secmed to rule it out. With Khnopff 
ít was aimost an obsession. (F.-C. Legrand. 'Fernand Khnopff - Per- 
fect Symbolisf, Apollo. Apri! 1967. p. 279.) 

35. i.A MUSiotjE RUSSE. By lames Ensor. 1881. Oil on canvas. 133 x 
lio cm. Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, BrusseK. 
(Photo: A. C. L.I 

Ensor claimed that Khnopff had plagiarizcd this work in his Listen- 
ing to Schumam tsee no. 34). Both paintings were exhibited at the 
Cercle Artistique in Brussels in 1883. 8ee ‘Les Lettres de James Ensor 
á Octave Maus'. Bulktín des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
1966, nos 1.2, p. 24. 

36. evocation: BRAH.vts PHANTASIE OPtis XII. By Max Klinger, 
1894. Etching, engraving, aquatint and mezc/otiní. 29.2 x 35.7 cm. 
Prívate collection. 

37. FREEiiDE 10 LOHL.NGRIN. Bv Hetiri Fanliti-Latour, 1882. Litho- 
graph, 49.4 X 34,4 cm. New York Public Library, New York, (Photo: 
Library.) 

Exhibited at the 18S2 Salón, a painted versión was exhibited at the 
1892 Salón and a later reworking in oils was cxecuted in 1902 (see 
G. Lacambre. 1972, p. 48). Pantin-Latour made some 200 litho- 
graphs inspired by Germán Romantic music and from 1885 onwards 
Desjardin's Revue wagnérienrte reproduced several of his Wagnerian 
lithographs. 

lát.: G, Hédiard, Les mahres de k lilhographie. Fanün-Latour, étude 
suivi du catalogue de son ae.uvre, París, 1892, no. 39. 

38. MELANCHOi.Y or j E A I, O li ,s Y. By Edvard Munch, 1893. Oil on can- 
vas, 65 X 93 cm. National Gallery. Christían Mustad Bequesi. Oslo. 
(Photo: O. Vaering.) 

The íirst versión, now lost and entitled Melancholy or The Ye.llow 
Boat, was painted in 1891 and exhibited in Berlín in 1892 as part of 
The Frieze of Life. Christían Krohg wrote in its defence against hostile 
critics: ‘'Fhank you for the Yeüow Boat - A long shore curves into the 
painting and ends in a beautiful Une, wonderfuily harmonious. It is 
music . . . Munch deserves thanks because the boat is yellow; if it 
had not been yellow, he would never have painted the picture . . . 
The latest slogan is "sound in colour’. Has anyone ever heard such 
sound in colours as in this painting.'' 

l.ií.; N. Stang, Edvard .Munch. 1972, pp, 114-15; J. P. Hodin. 
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Edvard Munch, London. 1972, p. 55; R. Heller, 197?, pp. 55 -6. 

39. KNEEI.ING YOiiTH, Bv Georges Minne, c. 1898. Bronze, height 79 cm. 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Ghent. (Photo: A.C.L.) 

40. I i.ocK MY DOOR UPON MYSEi P. Bv Femaiid Khnopfl'. 1891, Oii on 
canvas. 72 x 140 cni. Bayerische Staatgemaldesammluiigen. Munich. 
(Photo: Museum.i 

First exhibited with Les XX iii BrusscLs in 1892 and then in 1893 
vvith thc Salón líe in Rose ; Crnix. The litio is taken frotn (.'hrislina 
Rossetti's poem, 'Who shali deliver rne.^’. About isolation Khnopíf 
wrote: ‘My soul is alone and nothing iniluences it. It is like glass 
enclosed in silence, completely devoied to its interior spectacle,' (P. 
Jullian, Dreamers oj Decadence. London, 197Í, p. 261). Behind the 
figure is a ninetcenth-century copy oí a fourth-century Greek head of 
Hypnos. the Greek god of sleep. which Khnopff owned and placed on 
the top of an elabórate altar inscribed ‘On n’a que soi' (One has only 
oneself). 

Lit.: B. S. Polak, 1955, p. 79: F.-C. Legrand, ‘Fernand Khnopff- 
Perfect Symboüst'. Apollo. April 1967, pp. 2.84- 5: F,-C. Legrand, 
1972, pp. 69, 72 3. 

41. 11N'E ,A 11.R Bt, E uE. By Fernand Khnopff, 1894. Oil on canvas. Present 
whereabouts unknown. (Photo: Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels.) 

A later but alrnosí identical versión entitled Blanc, noir et or of 1901 
is in the Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Bclgique in Brussels. 

Lit.; Le Si/mholisme en Europe. exhibition catalogue, 197Í), no. 73, 

42. THE BLESSED DA.viosEi.. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, ] 875-9. Oil on 
canvas. 1 52 x So cm. r,ady Le ver An: Gallery. Port Sunlight. (Photo; 
Gallery.) 

Lit.; V. Súrteos, The PuíiUinys and Drawings of Danle Gabriel Rosselli 
1828-82, A Catalogue Raisonne. Oxford, 1971, no. 244: Le Symholisme 
en Europe, exhibition catalogue, 1976, no. 206. 

43. VIRGIN OE THE LiLiES, By Carkxs Schwabe. 1.899. Watercolour. 
97 X 47 cm. Private collection. (Photo: Agraci.) 

Although exhibited at the 189S Société Nationale des Beaux Arts 
in Paris. it was not until the following year th&t Schwabe touched up 
certain details and signed and dated this work. 

Lit.: R. Pincus VVitten, ‘Ideal Interlude: The First Retrospective of 
the Salons de la Rose -Croix’, .4rt Forum, September 1 968, pp. 5 i. 54: 
G. Lacambre, 1972. no. 316. 

44. soi.n UDE. By Paul Sérusier, c.1890-92. Oil on canvas, 75 x 70 crn. 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Rennes. (Photo; Reunión.) 

Lit.: Le Symbolisme en Europe, exhibition catalogue, 1976, no. 221. 

45. THE rooR FiSHEEMAN. By Puvis dc Chavaiiiies, 1881. Oil on can- 
vas, 155 X T92 cm. Mu.sée du Louvrc, Paris. (Photo: Reunión.) 

Though it was appreciated by Seurat when first exhibited at the 
1881 Salón it was not well received by the critics. apart from Péiadan 
i.L'Art orchlocratíque. Paris, 1888, pp. 23-4). In 1883 Huysmans 
described it as ‘a curious panel ... a crepuscular painting, an oíd 
fresco which has been caten up by the moonbeams and washed away 
by rain ... I shrug my shoulders in front of this canvas, anriíoyed by 



ihis travesty o!' bibiical grandeur athieved by sacrificing colour ío 267 
lint' . . (I,'Art moíkrne. París. 1883. pp. 178-9). It vvas buught, for 
ihq Musáe dn I.uxembourg in rS.Sp. .A gouacd¡c and pendí sludy, 
with coinposstion reversed. of r. 1880 is in the Cabinet de.s Dessins. 

Musée du Louvre. 

I.it.: U Symbolismr en Fuwpe. exliibition caLaíogue. 197(). no. :i 7 3. 

ih. Ai'Rii,. By Mauricc Dcnis. 1892. Üil on carivas, 38 x bi crn. Rijks- 
museum Kroüer-Vtüller. Otterlo. i Photo: .Museum.) 

One of a set of four paintings which loosely represent the Seasons 
and were exhibited at the Salón des Indépendants in 1 892. 

Lií.: Ci. Lacainbrc, 1972. no. 57. 

47. THE c’ONSE(.:RATED ONE. By Ferdítiand Hodler, 1893-4. Tempera 
and oil on canvas, 2.19 x 296 cm. iíun.stmuseum, Berne. (Photo: 

Museum.) 

Exhibited at the Salón du C'harnp-de-Mars. París, in i 894 and 
again at the Vienna Secession in 1901 vvhen it was bought for the 
Kunstmu,stíum. VVinterthur. In 1903 Hodler made a replica which 
vvas ¡daced in the Hoherthoff designed by Henry van de Velde for Karl 
Ernst Osthaus in Hagen (novv the Karl-Ernst-Osthaus Museum). 

Hodler commeiited on the painting: 'A child surrounded by female 
figures. The piciure is likc a rose. What is a rose? Similar forms 
groupcd round a centre.’ (F. Hodler, MSS. Notebook. Musée d’Art et 
d’FIisloire. (leneva. Inv. no. 1938. PP- 176-254.) 

Lit.: S. Latchaw. 'The Consecrated One: Approaches to Hodler's 
Iconography’, Abmracts of Papers DeHven-d in Arl Uisíoni (h 3rd .Annual 
College Arl .Assoc. of America). January 197S. 

48. iTii; FOtiNTAiN. By Margarcl (or Francés.^) MacDonakI, c. 1894. 
Waiercolour, 40 x 1 5.5 cm. Fiunterian Art Gallery, Üniversity of 
(ilasgovv, Mackintosh Collection, Glasgow. (Photo: Üniversity.) 

49. FRONTISEiF.CE TO MAERIt'E .M A F.T E K 1.1 .\ C k'.S SERR1:S tliAlíDE.S. 

By George Minne, 1889. VVoodcnt, Bibliothéque Roya! de Belgiqne, 

Brus.sels. (Photo: Royal Library.) 

In ¡888 Minne e.xecuted several woodcut illust.rations to Maeter- 
linck's Senes ehaudes. published in París in a limired edirioii in 1889. ,A 
preparatory study. in jien and ink and wash. was published by L. Van 
Puyvclde. Ceoreje Minne (Brusseis, 1930, no. 130). 

Lit.: A. AlhadefF, ‘George .Minne, Maeterlinck’s fin de siécle illustra- 
tor'. Alíñales de la Fondation Maurice Maeterlinck. no. 12. 1966. p. 

IO ft’. 

50. i.HS AUOI.ESCKNTS UANS í.ES KPINE.S. Bv Georgc Miiine, Í892. 

Pencii. F^resent whereabouts unknown, 

Exhibited with Les XX in Brussels. at the Kítve Groi.v and again 
with Henry van de Velde’s I.'Association pour l'ari, all in 1892. It was 
commissioned by Kdmond Picart, an editor of L'An Moderne, as a 
coming-of-age present for his son, Robert, 

Lit.: L. van Puyveldo, Georye Minne. Brussels. J930, no. ii: A. 

Alhadetf, Georye Minne: Fin de Siécie Drawinys and ScuJpture íun- 
published Pli.D. dissertation, Fnstitute of Fine Arts, New York 
Pniversity, T97[). pp. 97-108. 



268 51' THE BRiAE wooD. By Edwarf Bume-JoBes, 1884-90. Oil on panel. 

48 X 98 cm, Faringdon CoUectlon Trast, Buscot Park. (Photo; 
Courtauld Institute of Art.) 

One of the four figura! panels from the finest complete Briar-Rose 
cycle, stiE in Its original setting. Each of the large panels bears on the 
frame a stanza from WilMam Morris: Pocms By the Way (1871): the 
stanza under this panel reads - 
The fateful slumber fioats and flows 
About the tangle of the rose 
But lo J The fated hand and heart 
Do rend the slurnbrous curse aparti 

Llt.: B. Waters and M. Heederson, Burne-jones, London, 1973. 
pp. 149-53: M. Thau, 'The Briar-Rose Theme iii the Works of 
Edward Bume-Jones’ (unpublished dissertation, New York üniversity, 
1975 ). 

52. THE THRiE BRIDES. By Jan Toorop, 1893. Charcoal and coloured 
pencils, 78 X 98 cm. Rijksmuseum Króller-Müller, Otterio. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

The first of three studles, data! 1891, it was described by Charles 
Ricketts as belng in 'a typical Art Nouveau spirit. designed [as| an 
almost abstraer ornament, a kind of formal "vessel" which oniy 
later was filled with figurative elcmeiits that explaincd its meaning 
and translatcd it into terms of concrete illiistration.' (T. S. Moore, 
Charles Ricketts, foreword (unpaged), London, 1932.) The Three Brides 
was reproduced in the first issue of The Studio, London, 1893. Toorop 
gave a detalled explanation of the work’s meaning in 1894 (see B. S. 
Polak, 1955, PP- II9 *•)• 

Llt.; Le SymMisme en Europe, exhibition catalogue, 1965, no. 242. 

53. THE EVih MOTHERS. By Glovanni Segantini, 1897. Pastel on paper, 
40 X 73 cm. Kunsthaus, Zurich. (Photo: Museum.) 

Also called ¡£ chátiment des mauvaises mires and Les ¡nfantkides, 
this is a variant of the oil painting of 1894 in Vienna. Kunst- 
hlstorlsches Museum. Together with Luxurieuses (1891, Kunsthaus, 
Zurich and Walker Art Gallery, twerpool) It was tnsplred by a passage 
from the ludían poeoi Pangiavahi much admired by Schopenhauer. 

Ut.: Le Symbolisme en Europe, exhibition catalogue, 1976, no. 215. 

54- OBDIPDS AND THE SPHiNX. By Gustave Moreau. c.1864. Oil on 
can¥as, 206 x 105 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Bequest oí Wiliiam H. Herriman. 1921. (Photo: Museum.) 

Lit.: G. Lacambre, 1972, no. 151: H. Dorra, ‘Guesser Gurased: 
Gustave Moreau’s Oedlpus’, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, March 1973, pp. 
129-41; M. Amaya. 'The Enigrnatic. Kclectic Gustave Moreau', Arí 
in America, 1974, pp. 94-7. 

55. THE SPHINX. By Fernand Khnopff, 1884. Médium and location un- 
known. (Photo: Bibllothéque Royale, Brussels.) 

56. PORNOCRATES. By Féliciett Rops, 1883. (Photo: Giraudon.) 

The frontispiece lo Barbcy d'Aurévilly's Les diabuliíjues. 

57. THE JSEAND OF THE DEAD. By Amold BócUín, 1886. Oil on panel. 



8() X i so cm. Museuni der bildenden Künste, Leipzig. (Photo; 269 
Mu.seum.) 

Between 1880 and 1900, Bóckiiti painted .six versions ofthis sub- 
ject vvhich he characterized simply as ‘Ein Bild zum Traiinien'. The 
popular title Toteninsel ivas given it by the art dealer, Fritz Gurlitt. 

Lit.: R. Andrée. Armid Bócklin 1827-1 ()oi. exhíbition catalogue. 

Düsseldorf. 1974, no. 4b- 

58. .MADiiLüi.NE .Ali BOis d'amour. By Émilc Bernard, t 888. Oil on 
canvas, 138 x 163 cm. Prívate collection. (Photo: Cauvín.) 

Lit.; Le Symholisme en Europe, exhíbition catalogue. 1976, no. 7. 

59. THE SCREAM, Bv Edvard Munch, 1893. Oil. pastel and casein on 
cardboard, 91 x 73.3 cm. National Gallery, Oslo. (Photo: Vaering.) 

Lit.: R. Heller, 1973. passirn. 

60. THE BRIDESM.AIU. By John liverett Millais, tSsi. Oil on canvas, 

23.5 X 35 cm. The Fitzwilliam Miiseum, Cambridge. (Photo: 

Museum.) 

h¡. THE SONG OF THE Ti.MES. Bv Jan Toorop, 1893. Black chalk, pastel 
and crayons heightened with white on brown papen 32 x 58.5 cm. 
Rijksmuseum Kr 511 er-.VfülIe,r. Otterlo. (Photo: Museum.) 

The painting depicts the forces of Good and Evil, with Caín on the 
left and Abel on the right. On either side of the enigrnatic central 
figure stand ‘L'anarchic matérielle' and Tanarchie idéaliste et 
spirituelle'. 

Lit.: B. S. Polak. 1953. PP- 142 ff. 

h¿. DELFTSCHE si.AOLíF, Bv Jan Toorop. 1893. Coloured lithograph. 

92 X bi cm. Stedclijk Museum, Amsterdam. (Photo: Museum.) 
f>3. THE GODüESS OF LOVE. By Giovantú Segantini, 1894-7. Oil on 
canvas, Gallería Civica d'Arte Moderna, Milán. (Photo: .Museum.) 

64. THE oancer’s reward. By Aubrey Beardsley, 1894. Illustration 
to Oscar VVilde's Salomé (1894). 

65. MADONNA. By Edvard .Munch, J893. Lithograph, 61 x 44.3 cm. 

Museum of Modern Art (The William B. and Evelyn Jaffé Fund), New 
York. (Photo: Museum.) 

66. i-tSHBLOOU. By Gustav Klimt. 1898. From Ver Sacrum. (Photo: 

Stanley!. Coleman.) 

67. lEALOiiSY. Edvard Munch, 1896. Lithograph, 47.5 x 57.2 cm. 

Museum of Modem Art (The William B. and Evelyn Jaffé Fund), New 
York. (Photo: .Museum.) 

68 . THE Vl.SION AFTER THE .SERMON ( | ACOR VVRESTLIN'G WITH THE 

ANGEL). By Paul Gauguin. r888. Oil on canvas. 73 x 92 cm. National 
Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. (Photo: .Ynnan.) 

On the much discusscd question of Gauguin’s dcbt lo Bernard in 
connection wáth this painting see H. Dorra. ‘Émile Bernard and Paul 
Gauguin', Gaze.tte des Beaux-Arts, 1955. pp. 227 46. 

Lit.; G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 243: M. Bodelson, 1964, pp. 178- 
82: M. Roskiil. 1970, pp. 103-6. 

69. THE LOSS OF VtRGINITY (LA PERTE DI; PUCEI.AGE). By Paul 

Gauguin, 1890 91. Oil on canvas, 90 x 130 cm. The Chrysler 
Museum, Norfolk. (Photo: .Museum.) 





2 JO hit .; D. Sutton, ‘La perte du pucelage by Paul Gauguin’, Burlingtan 

Magmlne, April 1949, pp. 103-5; G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 412: 
W. Andersen. 'Gauguin’s Calvary of the Maiden'. Art Qmrterly, 
spring 1971, pp, 84-104. 

70. BRETON CALVARY. By Paul (lauguin, ¡889, Oil on canvas, 92 x 
73 cm. Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belglque, Brassels. (Photo; 
A.C.L.) 

Lit.; G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 328. 

71. viNEYAED IN ARLES. By Paul Gauguin, 1888. Oil on canvas, 73 x 
92 cm. Ordrupgaardsarnlingeri. Copenhagen. (Photo: Museum.) 

Llt.: G. Wildenstein, 1964, no, 304. 

72. HüMAN MISIEIES. By Paul Gauguin, 1888-9. Zincograph, 19 x 
23.3 cm. National Gallery of Art (Eosenwald Collectlon), Washington 
D.C. (Photo; Museum.) 

lit.: M. Guerin, L’Oeuvre gravé de Gauguin, Parts, 1927, vol. 5, no. ii. 

73. soRROw. By Vincent Van Gogh, 1882. Othograph, 38.5 x 29 cm. 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. (Photo: Museum.) 

l'xecuted during Van íiogh’s liai.son with the thirty-two-year-old 
Chrisline Hoornik. a proslitulc ivith vvhom he lived opcnly for tvvo 
years. She was pregnant and ill when he met her In 1881. 

Lit.: P. Cabanne, Van Gogh, Biglewood Qlffs, N.J„ 1963, pp. 29, 
68-71: H. R. Graetz. The Symbolic Language of Vincent Van Gogh, 
New York-Toronto-London, 1963, pp. 27-9. 

74. Aox ROCHES N01RES. By Paul Gauguin, 1889. Uthograph. 

Lit.: C. Gray, Scidpture and Ceramics of Paul Gauguin, Baltimore. 
1963, p. 44. 

75. woMAN IN THE WAVES. By Paul Gauguin, 1889. Oil on canvas, 
92 X 72 cm. Prívate collectlon, 

Lit.: G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 336. 

76. LES ONDiNES. By Paul Gauguin, 1889-90. Oak, blackeoed and 
tinted green, 18 x 57 cm. Prívate collectlon. 

Ut: C. Cray, Sadpture and Ceramks oj Paul Gauguin. Baltimore, 
1963, pp. 43-51. 194. 

77. BRETONEVE. By Paul Gauguin, 1889. Pastel and watercolour, 33 x 

31 cm. Marión Koogler McNay Art Institute, Sun Antonio. Texas. 

(Photo: W. Falr.) 

Lit: H. Dorra, ‘The First Evos in Gauguln’s Edén’. Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1953, pp. 189-202; J. Rewald, 1958, pp. 25-6. 

78a, b and c. leda and the swan. By Paul Gauguin, c.1889. Stone- 
vvare. height 22.5 cm. Prívate collectlon. 

Lit.: C. Gray, Sculpture and Ceramks of Paul Gauguin. Baltimore. 
1963, no. 63, pp. 65-7; M. Bodelson, 1964, pp. 232-4. 

79. SELF-POETRAli {‘LES MISERABLES'). % Paul Gauguin. 1888. 
OH on canvas, 45 x 56 cm. Rijksmuseum Vincent Van Gogh, Amster¬ 
dam. (Photo; Museum.) , 

Inscribed ‘Les Misérables - á FAml Vincent - P. Gauguin 1888'. 
In a letter to Van Gogh he wrote; ‘By paintlng him ¡]ean Valjean in 
Hugo’s Les Misérables] in my own likeness, you have an image of 
myself as vvcU as a portrait of all of us. poor victims of sóciety, who 
retalíate oniy by doing good.' (See H. B. Chipp. 1968, p. 67.) Van 
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Gogh gave Gauguin his sc!f-portrait, íscf ao. 83) in exchange. 

Lit.: J. Revvald, 1962, pp. 210 u : M. Bodeison. 19^4. PP- m 
12. I82 -6; G, Wildcnstcin. 1964. no. 259. 

8(). si;i.i-P0RTRAiT vviTH H.Ai.o. Bv Paul Gauguin, 1889. Oil on 
panel. 80 x 52 ern. National Gallery of Art (Ghe.st.er Dale Collection). 
Washington D.C. (Photo: Gallery.) 

Painleti 011 tbe right-hand door of a cupboard at Mane Henry's inn 
at ío Poukiu. On the left-hand door he painted Purtrait of Meyer á' 
Haan: Nirvana Í.Museum of Modeni Art, New York.) 

Lit.: K. Van Hook. 'A Self-Portrait by Gauguin . . .', Gazette des 
Beaiix Arts. 1941. pp. 181 6: G. Wildenslcin, 1964, no. 199. 

8j. CHRisr IN GKTHSiiM.A.NK. By Paul Gauguin, 1889. Oil on canvas. 
73 X 92 cm. Norton Gallery. West Palm I 5 cach, Florida, (l’hoto: 
Gallery.) 

Lit.: G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 526. 

82. SELF-i'ORTR.AiT wi i H VELLOw CHR IST. By Paul Gauguin, r.i89o. 
Oil on canva,s, 38 x 46 cm. Prívate collection. (Photo: Giraudon.l 

The jug to the right of Ciauguin's head is after the mask-like. self- 
portrait jug of 1889 now in the Jen de Paume, París (see .Vi. Bodeison, 
1964. PP- I 35 - 7 )- 

Lit.: G. Wilden.stein, 1964. no. 324. 

83. SEi.i’-i'ORTKAiT. By Vincent Van Gogh. 1888. Oil on canvas, f->2 x 
32 cm. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. Massachu.setts. Collcclion of 
Maurice Wertheim. (Photo: Museum.) 

Inscribed '.A morí ami Paul G. Arles, Sept. t88S’ and cxchanged for 
Gauguin's Stdf-Porirait (see no. 79). 

Lit.: H. R. Graetz, The Sitmhoik Laniittage of Vim ent Van Gogh. .New 
York Toronto-London, 1963. pp. 283-9; ,\1 Roskill, 1970, pp. 129, 
239; J, B. de la Faille, The Works of Vincent, Van Gogh. London. 1 970. 
no. F.476. 

84. .soYEZ AMOUREUSES ET vüi:.s.sFR EZ HEUREn.sES. By Paul Gauguin. 

1 889. Linden wood. carved and painted. 97 x 77 cm. Museum of Fine 
Arts. Boston. .Arthur Tracy Cabot Fund. (Photo: .Museum.) 

In aboiil 1893-3 Gauguin did a woodcut of the same subject. 

Lit.: C. Gray. Sculpture and Ceramks of Paul Gauguin. Baltimore. 
L 9 b 3 . PP- 42 -ÓI. 

83. süVEZ WYSiÉRiEi’SES. By Paul Gauguin. 1890. Wood panel, 73 x 
93 crn. Prívate collection. (Photo: Reunión.) 

Lit.: C. Gray, Sculpture and Ceramks of Paul Gauguin, Baltimore. 

1963. 

86. .MARKET IN B R IT T A N Y-B R E TON WOMEN IN THE .VIFADOW, By 

Éniile Bernard. 1888. Oil on canvas. Prívate collection. (Photo: 
Giraudon.) 

Lit.: H. Dorra. ‘Émile Bernard and Paul Gauguin’, Gazette des Beaux 
.Arts, 1955. pp. 227 46: H. R. Rookmaker, 1972. pp. 123 31. 

87. BRKTONNES Al) uoÉMEN. ÉmÜe Bernard, i 892. Oil on canvas, 8t x 
63 cm. Prívate collection. 

Lit.: IJ. R. Rookmaker, 1972. pp. 172-5. 

88. THE piET.Á. By F.rnile Bernard. 1890. Oil on canvas. Private collection. 




2/2 Other exampies oí his religious works at; this date indude a wood- 

cut of Christ on ihc Cross. 

Lit.; H. Dorra, ‘Émile Bernard and Paul Gauguin’. Gazette des Beaux 
Arts. I95S. p. 242: J. Rewald, 1962, pp. 363, 384; H. R. Rookmaker, 
1972. pp. I 72 - 5 - 

89. THE MUSES or THE s.ACREi) wooD. Bv Maurice Denis, 1893. Oü on 
canvas, 168 x 133 cm. Musée National d’Art Moderne. París. {Photo: 
Giraudon.) 

Lit.: C. Chassé, 1947. passtm; H. R. Rookmaker. 1972, pp. 160 65. 

90. THE AN NiiNCiATiON. By Mauriix Denis, 1890. Oil on canvas. 57 x 
77 cm. Prívate collection. 

Inscribed AZPIAEMOS i‘Hair). It is aiso known as Le Mi/stére 
catholique and was repeated by Denis in several replicas for collectors 
such as Lugné-Poé. 

Lit.: G. Lacambre, 1972, no. 36. 

91. JACOB AND THE ANGEE. By Maurice Denis, 1892-3. Oil on canvas. 
48 X 36 cm. Prívate collection. 

Lit.: Le Symbohsme en Europe. exhibition catalogue, 1976. no. 34. 

92. THE TALISMAN. By Paiil Sérusier, 1888. Oil on wood. 27 x 22 cm. 
Prívate collection. (Photo • Giraudon ) 

Paintcd on the lid of a cigar box while Sérusier was staying w'ith 
Gauguin at Pont-Aven and inscribed on the back, ‘I’ait en Octobre 
1888 sous la direction de Gauguin par P. .Sérusier Pont-Aven’. It so 
impressed Denis and other Nabis that they called it ’le talismán'. 

Lit.: Le Symholisme en Europe, exhibition catalogue, 1976, no. 219. 

93. CHRIST AND BijDPHA. By Paul Ranson, c.1890. Oil on canvas, 
67 X 51 cm. Prívate collection. 

94. PACI, RANSON IN NABi cosTUME. By Paul Sérusiei, 1890. Oil on 
panel. 60 x 40 cm. Prívate collection. 

95. THE DRE.AM. By Georges Lacombe, 1892. Musée Nationale d'Art 
Moderne. París. (Photo: Reunión.) 

96. woMEN IN WHiTE. Bv Paul Raiison. 1895. Tapestry, wool on 
canvas, 150 x 98 cm, Musée Nationale d'Art Moderne. Pari.s. {Photo: 
Réunion.) 

97. TWO wo,MEN BY LAMPi.iGHT. By Edouard VuUlard. 1892. Oil on 
canvas, 32 x 40 cm. .Musée de l'/Xnaonciadc. St Tropez. (Photo: 
Giraudon.) 

98. MARRiEü LIFE. Edouard Vuillard. c-1894. Oil on cardboard, 51 x 
56 crn. Prívate collection. 

99. LA ÜA.ME EN üÉTRESSE. Bv James Eri-sor, 1882. Oil on canvas. 
Musée National d'Art Moderne, París. (Photo: Giraudon.) 

100. A l'HORIZON, l'aNGE des CERTITUDES, ET, DANS LE CIEL 
so.MBRE. UN REGARD 1 NTERROGATEuR, from A Edgar Poe. By 
Odilon Redon, 1882. Lithograph. 27.3 x 20.5 cm. Art Imstitute of 
Chicago (The Stickney Collection). Chicago. (Photo: Museuin.) 

IOS. THRACIAN MAIDEN WITH THE HEAD OF ORPHEUS. By Gustave 

Moreau. 1865. Oil on panel, 154 x 99.5 cm. Musée du Louvre, París. 
(Photo: Réunion.) 

Lit.: G. Lacambre, 1972, nos 140, 183b. 



102. HEAD OF A MAHT¥E. By Odilon Redon. 1877. Charcoal on tiriied 273 
paper. 37 x 36 cm. Rijksmuseum Krollcr-Müller, Otterio. (Photo: 
Miéeum.) 

lit.: Le Symbolisme eti FMrope, exhibition catalogue, París, 1976, 
no, 179. 

103. GBRMINATION, from Dans ¡e réve. By Odilon Redon, 1879. Litho- 
graph, 27 X 19 cm, BiWlothéque Nationale, París, (Photo: B.N.) 

104. LA FLlOjR Dü MARÉCAGE, ONE TETE HUMAINE ET TRISTE, from 

Hommage á Gaya. By Odilon Redon, 1885. Lithograph, 28 x 21 cm. 
Kunstmuseum, Wtaterthur. (Photo: Museum,) 

105. l'art ioíalisie. By Odilon Redon, 1896. Lithograph, 9x8 cm, 
Bibllothéque Nationale, París. (Photo: B.N.) 

106. l’ OEIL, COMME UN RALLON BIZARRE, SE DIRIGE VEKSl’INFINI, 

from A Edgar Poe. By Odilon Redon, 1882. Lithograph, 26 x 20 cm. 

Museum of Modem Art, New York. (Photo: Museum.) 

Lit; G. Lacambre, 1972, pp. 127-8. 

107. GLOiRE ET LOüANGE A TOi, SATAN, from l£s fleurs du mal. By 
Odilon Redon, 1890. Lithograph, 17.8 x 18 cm. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington. Rosenwald Collection. (Photo: Museum.) 

Ut: G. Lacambre, 1972, no. 292. 

108. Detall of no. 134. 

109. LA mort: mon ironib dépasse, from Á Gustuve Flauhert. By 
Odilon Redon, 1889. Uthograph, 26 x 20 cm, The Art Instituíe of 
Chicago, Chicago. (Photo; Museum.) 

One of Redon’s illustrations to Flaiibert’s La tenlation de Saint 
Antoine. A slightiy diíferent versión appeared in thc original 1888 
edltion of the novel. The motif appears agato later in several paint- 
ings, e.g. The Creen Death, c. 1905-16 (Museum of Modem Art New 
York). 

110. PORTRAIT OF EüGENB BOCH. By Vtaccnt Van Gogh, September 
1888. Oil on canvas. 60 x 44 cm. Musée du Louvre, Parts. (Photo: 
Réunlon.) 

Van Gogh met this Belgian artist and poet at .Arle.s diiring the 
summer of 1888. A member of Les XX, Boch was later responsible 
for the inclusión of Van Gogh's work in the society’s March 1890 
exhibition in Brussels. 

Lit.: La FalUe, 1970, F.462: C, S. Moffett, ‘Van Gogh as Critic and 
Self-Critic’. Art News, December 1973, pp. 38-9. 

111. NiGHT CAFÉ, Vlnccnt Van Gogh, September 1888. Oil on canvas, 

70 X 80 cm. Yale ünlverslty Art Gallery, New Haven. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Probably an interior view crf the Café de f Alcázar, Place Lamartine, 

Arles, where Van Gogh rented a room from May to mld-September 
1888. It was given to the landiord, M. Gineux, in payment of rent. A 
preparatory watercolour study was enclosed in a letter of September 
1888 (Hans R. Hahnloser Collection, Berne). 

lit.; M. Schapiro, Viment Van Gogh, New York, 1950, p. 70: 

Rewald, 1962, pp. 233-4: La Faille, 1970. F.463. 

112. THE artist’s bbdroom AT ARLES. By Vinccnt Van Gogh, October 
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1888. Oi! on canvas. 73 x 91.4 cin. The Art insütute of Chicago, 
Chicago. (Photo: Reunión.) 

I,it.: M. .Schapiro, Vincent Van Gocih, New York, 1950, p. 78. J. 
Rewald. 1962, pp. 234-5, 25h: La F-aille, 1970. F,48. 

113. A MEMORY OF THE CARDEN AT KTTEN, By V'incent Y'an Gogh, 
November 1888, Oil on canc'a.s, 73,5 x 92.5 cm. Pushkin Museum, 
Moscow, (Photo: Museum,) 

Painied in Arles during Gauguin's vi.si! there, it vva.s partly ínspired 
by Gauguin's Women in a Carden. j 888 (.Art Institute of Chicago). 

Lit.: H. R. Graetz, The Si/mbolic Lunguage of Vincent Van Gogh. New 
York Toronto-London, p. 134; La Faille, 1970. F.496. 

114. REAPER IN A CORNEIELD. By Vúicent Van Gogh. 1889. Oil on 
canvas, 74 x 92 cm. Rijk.smuseuni Van Gogh, Amstcrdarii. (Photo: 
Museum,) 

Lit.: La Faille, 1970. F.M.óty. 

115. THE STARRV NiCHT. Bv Vincent Van Gogh, June 1889. Oil on 
canvas. 78 x 92 cin. Museum of Modern Art (Lillie P. Bliss Bequest). 
New York. (Photo: Museum.) 

Painted in Van Gogh's room in the .St Rémy lunatic asylurn and 
shovving, in part, his view Ihrough the bars of the window. A great 
deal has been written about the symbolisrn and psychological 
signiíicance of this painting. 

Lit.: M. Schapiro, Vincent Van Gogh. New York, 1950. p. 100: ]. 
Bialostocki. Stil und Iconograiihie. Dresden, 1965, pp. 185-6: H. R. 
Graetz. The Symholic Language gf Vincent Van Gogh, New York- 
Toroiito-London, 1963. pp. 196-213; La Faille, 1970, F.612. 

116. LANDSCAPE wiTH OLIVE TREES. By Vinccrit Van Gogh, October 

1889. Oil on canvas. 72 x 90 cm. Collection of Mr and .Mrs John Hay 
Whitney. Neiv York, (Photo: John D. Schiff.) 

Lit.: M, Schapiro. Vincent Van Gogh. New York, 1950. p. ro8: 
H. R. Graetz. The Symholic Language oí Vincent Van Gogh. New Y'ork- 
Toronto-London, .1963. pp. 185. 221-3; Faille, 1970, F.7I2. 

117. LA PARADE- Bv Georges Scurat, 1888-9. Oil on canvas, loi x 
150.2 cm. .Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Bequest of 
Stephen C. Clark. 1960. (Photo; Museum.) 

118. LF CHAHUT. Bv Gcorges Seurat. 1890, Oil on canva». i 70 x 140.3 
cm. Rijkstnuseum Krcíller-,Müller. Ottcrlo. (Photo: Museum.) 

119. 1E c 1RoLE. Georges Seurat. 1890-91, Oil on canvas, 185.4 x 150.2 
crn. Musée du Louvre, París. (Photo: Réunion.) 

120. THE APPARíTiON. By Gustave Moreau, 1876. Watercolour, 106 x 
72 cm. Musée du Louvre, París. (Photo: Réunion.) 

Kxhibited together with one of the scveral other versions of the 
same theme (Salomé dansam. formerly in the Huntington Hartford 
Collection. New York) and later diffused by Biacquemond s engraving 
of it. this Work fascinated bolh artists and vvriteis, notably Redon, 
Beardsley. Mallarmé. Proust and Huysmans. Huysmans describes it 
at length in /i Rebours. chapter V. 

Lit.: G. Lacambre. 1972. nos 141, 142. 

121. DEAi) POET CARRiED BV A CENTAEU. By Gustave Moreau-L’. 1870. 



Watercolour, 33.5 x 24.5 cm. Musée Gustave Moreau, Parts. (Photo: 275 

BuOoz.) 

Ijit.: G. Lacambre, 1970, no. 157.' 

122. lUPiTEH AND sÉMÉLÉ. By Gustavé Moreau. 1896. Oil on canvas, 

213 X 118 cm. Musée Gustave Moreau, París. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

Lit.: J. Kaplan, ’Gustave Moreau's Júpiter & Sémélé’, Art Qmrterly, 
vol. 33, 1970. 

123. SAtOMÉ. By Gustave Moreau, 1876. Oil on canvas, 92 x 60 cm. 

Musée Gusta ve Moreau, Parts. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

1:24. THE SACRED WOOD. By Puvls de Chavannes, 1884. Fresco secco, 

45.8 X 106.15 metres. Musré des Beaux-Arts, Lyons (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Commissioned in 188.3 for the staircase of the Palais des Arts at 
Lyons, tt was exhibited at the 1884 Salón as ‘Le Bote Sacré cher aux 
Arts et aux Muses’. 

Lit.: R. Goldwater, ‘Puvis de Chavannes: some reasons for a reputa- 
tion’, Art Bulkün, 1946, pp. 33-43- 

125. GiRLS BY THE SEA-SHORE. By Puvís de Chavaones, 1879. Oil on 
canvas. 205 x 154 cm. Musée du Louvre, Parts. (Photo: Arch. 

Phot., Parts.) 

Lit.: M. Th. de Forges, ‘Un nouveau tablean de Puvis de Chavannes 
au Musée du Louvre’, La Revm iu Louvre et des Musées de Frmce, 1970, 
pp. 248-52. 

126. PORTRAIT OF PADL VBRLAiNB. By Eugéne Carriere. 1890. 011 on 
canvas, 61 x 51 cm, Musée du Itouvre, Parts. (Photo: Réunion.) 

Lit: G. Lacambre, 1970, no. 16. 

127. THE siCK CHiLD. By Eugénc Garriere, £.1890. Oil on canvas. 65.2 x 
54,5 cm. Musée du Louvre, París. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

128. SOORCE DE viE or LE BAiSEE DO SOIR. By Eugéne Carriére. 1901. 

Oil on canvas, 97 x 129 cm. Prívate collecUon. 

lit.: C. Chassé, Eugéne Carriére et ¡e Symholisme. cxhibition cata¬ 
logue, París. 1949-50, no. 48. 

129. THOUGHT. By Augusto Rodil!, 1886. Marble, 74 x 55 x 52 cm. 

Musée Rodln, Parts. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

130. HEAD OF SORROW. Augusfe Rodín, C.1882. Broiize, height 23.5 cm. 

Yale üniversity Art Galleiy (Gítt of Mrs Patrick Dinehart), New Haven, 

Conn. (Photo: Museum.) 

Rodln used this work for several mate Igures in The Gates of Hell - 
notably the Prodigal Son and Paolo In the Paolo and Francesca group 
(see no. 136). In 1905 he seems to have remodelled it as a portrait of 
Eleonora Duse. 

131. THE AGE OF BRON/E. By .'\uguste Rodiii, 1875-6. Brottze. height 
180.3 cm- Musée Rodin. París. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

132. THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS. By Auguste RodÍH, 1886-9. Bronze, 
height 215.9 cm, Calais. (Photo: Bulloz.) 

133. Detailofi32. 

134. THE GATES OF HELL. By Auguste Rodín. 1880-1917. Bronre. height 
549 cm. Musée Rodln. Parts. (Photo: Schnelder-Lengyel.) 

Lit: A. Bisen, Rodín’s Gates of Bell New York, 1960. 
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136. THE PRODiGAL SON. By Auguste Rcxita, 1889. Bronze. heigbt 137.8 
cm. Alien Memorial Art Museum, OberMn College. (Photo: Museum.) 

Llt: A. Pisen, Rodin, New York, 1967, pp. 57-60. 

137. Detall 0(134. 

138. Detall 0(134. 

139. BAI.ZAC. By Auguste Rodin, 1891-8. Bronze (cast 1954). height 
282 cm. Museum of Modem Art, New York. (Photo: Museum.) 

Llt; A. Bisen, Rodin, New York, 1967, pp. 88-105: L Steinberg, 
Other Critería. New York, 1972, pp, 395-9. 

140. Póster f'or the íirst Salón de la Rose + Croix. By Carlos Schwabe, 
1892. Lithograph. 185.5 x 81.5 cm. Plccadllly Gallery, London. 

141. PORTEAIT Of sAr mekooack joséphin pílaoan. By Alexandre 
Séon, 1891. 011 on canvas, Musée de Lyon, Lyons. (Photo; Museum.) 

Séon exhibited nineteen works with Les Rose + Craíx oí whlch this 
portratt is the most important. It Is mentíoned by Péladan in the dedi- 
cation to his Le Pamhee. La Déraderice latine. París, 1892. See P. 
JuHlan, ‘Les Rose Croix’, Connaissame des arts, August 1969. pp. 28- 
35- 

142. THE siREN. By Armand Point. 1897. Oil on canvas, 90 x 71 cm. 
Plccadllly Gallery, London. 

Llt: G, Lacambre, 1972, no. 198. 

143. THE FOREST POOL. By Alphousc Osbert. 1895. Oil on wood, 35 x 
56 cm. Prívate collection. 

144. THE VISION. By Alphonse Osbert. 1892. Oil on canvas. 235 x 138 
cm. Prívate collection. 

Exhibited at the sccond Salón de la Rase + Croix in 1893. The 
Vision depiets St Genevitwe, the patrón saint of París, frequently 
painted by Puvis de Chavannes. Degron described it as a ‘rustic vlrgln 
more as an tacarnation of faith than as a Joan of Are . .. Moved to 
ecstasy at hearing the Word of God, she clasps her hands In an act of 
adoration . . . she ralses herself upwards towards "the actual visión 
of God".’ (H. Degron, ‘Osbert’, la Plume, 1896, p. 142.) 

Llt; Le Symbolisme en Europe. exhibition catalogue, París, 1976, 
no. 159. 

145. OEPHEOS. By lean Delvllle, 1893. Qll on canvas, 79 x 99 cm. Prívate 
collection. 

Ot; R. Pincus-Wltten, ‘The Iconography of Symbolist PainUng’, 
Art Porum, January 1970, p. 62. 

146. PORTRAIT OF MR8 STUART MERRILL ( M YSTEB IOS A). By Jcan 

Delvllle. 1892. Coioured chalks. 36 x 28 cm. Prívate collection. 

147. WHAT. ARE You jEALOüs? (aha oe FEii?). By Paul Gauguln, 
1892. Oil on canvas, 68 x 92 cm. Pushkln Museum, Moscow. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

Llt: G. Wildenstein, 1964, no. 461. 

148. NATiviTY, By Paul Gauguin. 1896. Olí on canvas, 96 x 129 cm. 
Rayerische Staatsgemaldesammiungen. Munich. (Photo: Museum.) 

Llt; R. Goldwater, Paul (iauyum. New York, J957. p. 136: G. 
Wildenstein, 1964, no. 541. 
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tíoiNG? By Paui Gauguin, 1897. Oil on canvas, 141 x 476 cm. 

Cpurtesy Museuiri of Fine Arls, Boston. (Photo; Museum.) 

R, Goldwater, 'The Génesis of a Pieture: Theine and Form in 
Modern Painting’. Critique. New York, October 1946; G. Wildenstein. 
‘L'idéologie et Testbétique dans deux tableaux clés de Gauguin’, 

Gazelle des ¡ieaiix-Arts. 195^. PP- 127 -S9: R- Goldwater, 1957. pp. 

140 44; H. R. Rookmaker, 1959, pp. 230 -jy; H. B. Chipp, 1968, 

PP- 69.77- 

150. l'art (les c'are.sses. le sPtHNXi. By Fernand Khnopff, 1896. Oil 
on canvas, 50.5; x 150 em. Musces Royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique, Brussels. (Photo: .A.C.L.) 

A preparatory study (Prívate Collection) deplcts the two heads in a 
torido, the features being more pronouriccd than in the ttnal versión 
and bearing a striking resemblance to Khnopff’s sisier, Margueritc. 

Lit.: íx; SymhoUsme en F.urope, cxhibition catalogue, £97(1, no. 71. 

151. the; blood of the MEruis a. By Fernand Khnopff, c.1895. Charcoai 
on paper, 21.9 x 14.7 cm. Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, Cabinet 
des Estampes, Brussels. (Photo: Bibliothéque.) 

152. PORTRAiT OF THE artist's sister. By Fernand KhnopíT. 1887. 

Oil on panel, 96 x 74,5 cm. Prívate collection. (Photo: A.C.L.) 

Lit.: F.-C. Legrand, ‘Fernand Khnopff. Perfect Symbolist’, Apolla, 

April 1967. p. 2 58: F.-C. Legrand, 1972. pp. 70 -71. 

153. MEMORiES. By Fernand Khnopff, 1889. Pa.stel. r27 x 200 cm. 

Musées Royaux des Beaux-Art-S de Belgique, Brussels. (Photo: .A.C.L.) 

Khnopff photographed his sister Marguerite in country settings and 
from these developeti the figural pose.s. ít was exhibited in 1890 in 
London (Hanover Gallerv) as The Tennis Party. 

Lit.: C. de Maej^er. ‘Fernand Khnopff et ses modeles'. Bulletin ¡les 
Musées Royaux des Beaux-Ans de Belgique. 1964- «os i/'2. pp. 4i 5b; 

F.-C. Legrand, 1972, pp. 7t--3. 

154. EVENMNO DREAM. Xavier Mellery, c:.i890. Black crayon on paper, 

25.7 X 20.2 cm. Musées Royaux des Bcaiix-.Arts de Itelgique 
Brus’sels. (Photo: A.C.L.) 

Lit.: F.-C. Legrand, 1972, pp. 44-7- 

155. MOTHER MODR.M.Nü HER DEAD CHiLD.Bv Georges Minne. e.i886. 

Bronze, height 45.5 cm. Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 

Brussels. (Pholxj; A.C.L.) 

This Work is closely related to Minne’s title-page woodcut for 
Grégoire Le Roy's Aíori Cceur pleure d'auireiois. París. 1889. 

Lit.; F.-C. IjCgrand, 1972, p, 15(1; A. Alhadeff. ‘Georges Minne: 

Fin de Siécle Drawings and Sculpture’ (Ph.D. dissertation, New Y'ork 
University, 1971), pp. 45-50. 

156. RF.i.ic BEARER. By Gcorgcs Minne, 1897. Marble, height 66.7 cm. 

Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels. (Photo: A.C.L.) 

Lit.; B. S. Polak. 1955. p. 77: F.-C. Legrand, 1972, p. 159: A. 

AlhadetT, ‘Georges Minne; Fin de Siécle Drawings and Sculpture' 

(Ph.D. dissertation. New York Lnivcrsity. 1971). pp. 180-81. 

157. THE FOL'NTAIN OI THE KNEELINt; YOIJTIIS. By GcOfgeS Mlíinc, 



278 1898-1906. Marble. Folkwang Museum, Bssen. (Photo; liselotte 

Witzel) 

Thls is one oí thrre later replicas of the original piastra* sculpture 
of 1898, now lost. H was originally inícndwi for the sculpture court 
of the Comervatoire Royale de Muslque in Brussels. 

Ut.: A. Alhadeff, ‘Georges Mlnne; Fin de Siécle Drawings and 
Sculpture' (Ph.D. dissertation. New York Unwerslty, 1971), 
pp. 180 ff.; F.-C. Legrand, 1972. pp. 156-60. 

158. THBSicK CHiLD. By Edvard Munch, 1885-6. Oilon canvas, 119.5X 
II8.5 cm. National Gallery, Oslo. (Photo: Vaering.) 

In a letter of c.1933 to Jens Thiis, Munch dlscussrai the origins of 
this painting in the death of his sister Sophie when he was Alteen. 
‘Numerous artisfs were painting sick chJidren wlth the plllows of the 
sick bed in the background ... I was concerned with that which üed 
my home to . .. sickness and death. Certainly I have never been able 
to overeóme totally this tragedy. It has always been the dctermiiiing 
factor of my art.’ Munch also mentioried the painting in Livsfrisem 
tilblivelse (Oslo, n.d., pp. 9, ¡o, transí, R, Heller, 1969. pp. 88-9): 
‘When I irst saw the sick chtld - it gave me an impression which dis* 
appeared while I worked on it During the year, 1 repainted the 
picture many times . . . and tried over and over again to catch that 
first impression on the canvas - the transparent, palé skln - the 
quivering mouth — the trembling hands. In the sick girl I broke new 
traite for myself - It was a breaklhrough in my art. Most of what I 
later did was born in thls painting,’ 

LiL: J. Thiis, rivard Munch. Bcrlin. 1954, pp. 5, 28, 135-8: G. 
Svenaeus, Edmrd Munch, Das Universum ier Mekmcholie, Lund, 1968, 
pp, 67 IT.; R. Heller. 1969, pp. 86-96. 

159. NI6HT IN ST ctouD. By Edvard Munch, 1890. Oil on canvas, 64.5 x 
54 cm. National Gallery. Oslo. (Photo: Museum.) 

Also called Moonlkjht, ihe shadow of the window frame on the 
Aoor forrns a cross and may be a refercnce to the death of Munch's 
father (I. Langaard, Eámrd Munch Modingsar, Oslo, 1960, pp. 106-7). 
For Munch’s interest in Whi.stler. especially the Noctumes, see L. J. 
Ostby, I'ra naturalisme til niiromantikk . . Oslo, 1934, pp. 52 ff. In 
1895 Munch did a drypoint and aquaiint after this painting. 

Llt: J. Thiis, Edvard Munch, Berlín, 1934, pp. 20-21, 39. 111-12: 
G. Svenaeus, Edvard Munch, Das Universum ier Melancholle, Lund, 
1968, pp. 28-32: R. Heller, 1969, pp. 113-16; N. Stang, Edvard 
Manch, 1972, pp. 64, 71-3. 

160. EVENiNGHOUR.By Edvard Munch, 1888. Oil on canvas. 37x44 cm. 
Prívate colleclion. 

Lit.: R. Heller, 1973, pp. 26-7. 

161. Study for uespaie. By Edvard Munch. €.1891-2. Penci! on paper, 
23 X 30.7 cm. Oslo Community Art Collectlon, Munch Museum, 
Oslo. (Photo: Museum.) 

162. DESPAiR (deranged mood atsdnset). By Edvard Munch. 1892. 
Oil on canvas, 92 x 67 cm. Thiel Gallery, Stockholm. (Photo: 
Museum.) 
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K, Helier, pp. 67 ff. 

165. Si’RlNC; KVI'.MNG ON' KARl, 10 H A N STKKET. Bv fíclvarcl .Vtunch, 
f892. Oil on canvas. 84,^ x 12J cm. Rasmus Moyers Collecüon. 
Bergen. 

Lil.: I- P. Hodin. r.dvard Munch. London, 1972. pp. 40-41. 

i 64. THi: VoicH ( su.Vi.VIER MGin 's pRK-AM ). By Edvard Munch. 1893. 
Oi! on canvas, 88 x rio cm. Museum ofl-’irie Arts (Ernest VVadsworrh 
í.ongfellow Fund). Boston. (Photo; Museum.) 

Now known as The Voice, it was originally enfitied Summer Niyht’s 
Drearn. It was the first painting in Munch’s series 'Love' in which six 
oí the 'Frieze oí Life' series were grouped in the Munch Exhibition in 
Berlín in 1:893. 

Lit.; R. Hcller, 1969. PP- 155' hb; R. Helier, 197?, pp. 45-6. 

165. i.ovE AND PAiN (THE VAMiMREÍ. By Edvatd Munch. c.1893-4. 
Oil on canvas, 77 x 98 cm. Oslo Communiiy .Art ('olleclion. Munch 
Museum. Oslo. (Photo: Museum.) 

166. Tiii-: MAiKJ.N’NA, By Edvard Munch, 1S93. íhl on canvas, 91 x 70.3 
cm. National Gallery, Oslo. (Photo: .Museum.» 

Painted in Berlín and exhibited there in 1893 as part of the 'Love' 
series. In 1.896 ¡t was exhibited at Bing's Oallery. L'Art Nouveiiu, in 
París. The frame (now lost) was designed by Munch with sperrna- 
tozoa running round three sides and a fcEtus in the lower left córner 
as in his 1895 lithograph (sce no. 65'). 

Lit.: G. Svenacus, Bdvíird Mwuli. üas Universum ¡ler MeknchoUe, 
Lund, 1968, pp. 129 44: R. Helier, 1969, pp. T52, 188-96: R. 
Helier. 1:973. pcmirn. 

167. i E A1.o t; s Y. Edvard Munch, 1893. Oil on canvas, 63x95 cm. Rasmus 
Meyer Collection, Bergen. 

168. woM AN IN TiiRiLE STAUí-.s. By Etivard -Munch. 1894. Oil on canvas. 
164 X 230 cm. Rasmus Meyer Collection. Bergen. 

Exhibited in Oslo in 1893 together with severa! other works l'rora 
the ‘Frieze of Life’ series. In 189S Munch wrote in his lournal; 

Tt was in 1893 that I had an autumn exhibition at Bioniqvifs . . , 
l met Ibsen there . , . He was particularly interested in Wowan m 
T/irt'e Stuyes. I had to explain it ío him. Hete is the dreaming woman. 
there the womíui hungry for life, and there w'Oínan as nun ... .4 few 
years later Ibsen wTOte Wheti VV'e Decixl Awaken ... i cante across 
many motifs similar to my picture-s in the "Frieze of Life ": ihc man 
bent in melancholy. sitting among rocks . . . The three women • 
Irene the white-clad dreaming of life , . . Maja, naked. lustiiig for 
life. The woman ol sorrows - with the staring palé face betwTnm the 
trees - Irene's late, a nurse. These three women appear in Ibsen's 
work. just as in my painrings.' 

Munch did several other versions of the subject in various media. 

I.it.: J. .Moen, Edvard Munch: Woman and Eros, Oslo, 1937. PP- 10 
13. 20 -38; J. P. Hodin, Edvard Munch, London. 1972. PP- 55-6i; 
R. Helier, 'iconography of Edvard Munch's Sphinx', Art Forurn, 1970, 
PP- 72.82. 



28o 169. THE DANCE OF LIFE. By Edvard Munch, 1899-1900. Oíl on candas. 

125.5 X 190.5 cm. National GaEery, Oslo. (Photo: Museum.) 

lit.: G. SvenaeiLS, Edvard Munch, Das Universum der MelanchoUe, 
Lund, 1968, pp. 188-225; R. Fleller. 1969, pp. 52-61. 

170. THi süN. By Edvard Munch, c.1911-12. Oil on canvas, 122 x 176 
cm. Oslo Comnnmity Art Collectlon, Munch Museum, Oslo. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

A study for the central paintmg In the series commissioned in 1909 
for the Aula of Oslo ünlverslty. Tho? were Installed In 1916. 

Ut.: J. H. Langaard & R. Revold, Edvard Munch, The University 
Muráis, 1960, passim; N. Stang, Edvard Munch, 1972, pp. 235-55. 

171. NiGHT. By Ferdinand Hodler, 1890. Olí on can¥as. 116 x 299 cm. 
Kunstmuseum, Berne. (Photo: Museum.) 

Night was, Hodler wrote, ‘up to now my most Important palntlng, 
in which I revea! myself in a new Ught... The ghost of death is there 
not to suggest that many men are surprised by death in the mlddle 
of the night,. .. but it te there as a most Intense phenomeeon of the 
nlght. .. Night Is what I clalm to be my irst work . . . At the Champ- 
de-Mars it was the most original picture ... I considered Night as 
the great Symbol of death and tried to render tt by draped igures in 
attltudes which it the subject’ (from Hodler’s My Present Teniencks, 
C.1891). The Berne Kunstmuseum bought it in 1901. 

Ut.; E. Bender, Dk Kunst Ferdinand Hodlers, Zurich, 1923, p. 213: 
H. Mühlcstein and G, Schmidt, Ferdinand Hodler 1853-1918. Sein 
lAn und sein Werk. Erlenbach Zurich, 1942, pp. 305-19: W. 
Hugeishol'er, Ferdinand Hodler. Zurich. 1952, pp. 45®.: J. Brusch- 
weiler, ‘Ferdinand Hodler - und sein .Sohn Héctor', NeujahrsbJatt der 
Zürcher Kunstgeselhcbgft, 1966-7; P. Selz, Ferdinand Hodler, exhibi- 
tion catalogue, New York, 1973, pp. 30, 68, 115-17. 

172. DIALOGUE wiTH NATUEE. By Ferdinand Hodler. c.1884. Oil on 
canvas, 237 x 162 cm. Gottfried Keller-Stiftung, Kunstmuseum, 
Berne, (Photo; Museum.) 

173. COMMUNION wiTH THE INFINITE. By Ferdinand Hodler, 1892. 
OH and distemper on canvas, 159 x 97 cm. Kunstmu.seum, Ba.sle. 
(Photo; Museum.) 

Lit.: Le Symbolísme en Europe. exhibition catalogue, París, 1976, 
no. 62. 

174. THE DAT. By Ferdinand Hodler, 1899. Oil on canvas. 160 x 340 cm. 
Kunstmuseum, Berne. (Photo: Museum.) 

Lit: S. Guerzoni. Ferdinand Hodler, Geneva, 1957, passim; P. 
Dietschi, Der Parallelismus Ferdinand Hodler, 1957, pp. 7, 94-5. 

175. sPEiNG. By Ferdinand Hodler, 1901. OH on canvas, 105 x 128 cm. 
Museum Folkwang, Essen. (Photo: Liselotte WiteeL) 

This is the first of three versions, see Le Symboiisme en Europe, 
exhibition catalogue, Paite, 1976, no. 64. 

176. EIGBE, MDNCH AND jBNGFEAtJ IN MOONLiGHT. By Ferdinand 
Hodler, 1908. Oil on canvas, 72 x 67 cm. Prívate collectlon. 

177. THE Kiss. By Gustav Klimt 1895. Oil on canvas. 60 x 44 cm. Stadt 
Mu.seum. Vienna. (Photo: Museum.) 



i/S. THE Kiss. By Guslav Klimt. 1908. Oil on canvas. 180 x 180 cm. 281 
Osterreichischc Galerie des XLX und XX Jahrliunderts, Upper Bel- 
^dere, Vlenna. (Photo; Museum.) 

179. THE THREE AGES OF LiFi. By Gustav Klimt, 1908. 011 on canvas, 

173 X 171 cm. Gaiieria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna, Rome. (Photo: 
Museum.) 

180. THE MAiDEN. By Gustav Klimt, 1912-13. Oil on can¥as. 190 x 200 
cm. Narodnl Galerie, Fragüe. (Photo: Museum.) 

lit.; F. Novoteiy and J. Dobai, GustMV Klimt: with a Catalogue 
Raisomée of his Paintings. Salzhurg. 1967, pp, 83, 92, 359-75. 

181. OKGANSOÜNDS. By Jan Toorop, c.1889. Pencil and pastel on linea, 

54 X 69 cm. Rljksmuseum Krdller-Müller, Otterio. (Photo: Museum.) 

182. o GRAVE WHERE is THY viCTORY, By Jan Toorop, 1892. 60 X 75 
cm. Rijksmuseum, Am.sterdam. (Photo: Museum.) 

183. THE THREE BRIDES. By Jan Toorop. 1892. Sketch. 63 x 74 cm. 

184. FAITHS IN DECLINE. By Jan Toorop, 1894. 93 X 76.5 era. Rijks¬ 
museum. Amsterdam. (Photo; Museum.) 

185. THE BRIDE. Bj Johau Thom-Prlkker, 1892-3. 146 x 88 cm. 
Rijksmuseum Krdller-Müller. Otterio. (Photo: Museum.) 
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